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PREFACE. 

3 DO not oiler this book as a fcientific 

5 expolicton of Folk-lore, though I hope 

^ the fciendft will find nothing in it to 

y quarrel with. I cannot pretend that 

the ftudies on the fubjeft which I now put forward 

are in ail ways complete, or fatisiying ; but while 

I do not think that the folk-lore not included in 

my pages will deftroy the argument I advance, I am 

quite aware that to deal properly with the fubjedl 

it would be neceflary to re-arrange and re-docket all 

the items of Folk-lore now exifting in our goodly 

coUe^ons. This one day I hope to do : for the 

prefent I give a fmdU, and perhaps fragmentary 

inftalment of a big fubjeft. 

I fhould like, however, to fay exa&ly how thefe 
ftudies of mine meet the pofition 1 would clum for 
Folk-lore. Folk-lore I conceive to belong to a 
period of hiftory when Englilh foci^ life was re- 
prefented by a net-work of independent felf-aAing 
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village communities. It (hould explain and illuf^ 
trate this ftage of ibciety^ therefore. It fhould take 
us into the homeftead, the village, the farm, the 
arable lands, the paftures, the foreft boundary. 

The prefent contribution to the fubjeft, however, 
takes us no further than the village-home. It looks 
out into the furroundings^ it is true,' but it is only 
as , diflant landfcape . when we are fitting in the 
family circle liflening to the tales of old times and 
old doings. I am not without hopes that I may be 
encouraged to make this diflant landfcape as well 
known as I have fought herein to make the village 
homes. 

But in prefendng this half of the (ndure of the 
primitive village life as portrayed by Folk-lore, 
there are ftill many gaps in the workmanfhip. To 
know what pieces of Engliih Folk-lore are primitive, 
and what are modem fuperftition only, it b neceflary 
to compare them with primitive cuftoms and man- 
ners. This work of comparifon is a long and diffi- 
cult taik. I have, however, confined myfelf to fbme 
near parallels in the forms of the cuftoms, and 
have not touched upon the leis precife and more 
difficult comparifons of motif. Nor have I, ex- 
cept in one inflance, gone into the important quef- 
tion of the development of popular cuftoms and 
fuperftitions. Thus many items of Englifti Folk-lore 
are not to be found in the village-life I have depifted 
here. I know they have a place (bmewhere, ex- 
cept in refpeA of fome branches of profefiedly 
modem fuperftition, and I am proceeding with my 
work of bringing them to their new home. But I 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

3 HE collection of popular antiquities and 
^ popular fuperftitions has been going on 
H for fome time. The work has been 
e for the moft part accomplifhed by the 
curious antiquary, who has jotted down his items 
of folk-lore, as we now term the ftudy, and fo pre- 
ferred them for whatfoever ufe they may ultimately 
be put There has thus been got together a mufeum 
of pc^ular antiquarian tore, each item docketed and 
placed according to the wifdom of its colleAor. This 
mufeum cont^ns fiich collections as John Aubrey's 
** Geatilifine and Judaifme," written in 1686-87, 
Sir Thomas Browne's " Vulgar Errors," Bourn and 
Brand's '• Popular Antiquities," Henderibn's *' Folk- 
lore of the Northern Counties," and the hoft of 
other books which have followed up thefe pre- 
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curibrs of our ftudy. It is a goodly mufeum^ this 
great colleAion of folk-lore, and it reprefents very 
nearly the whole contribution of Great Britain to 
the fubjeft. 

Having thus pointed out the exiftence of our 
great mufeum of popular antiquities, the queftion 
comes to the ftudent of primitive culture — is not 
all this valuable to the scientific inquirer : is there 
not a fcientific, as well as an antiquarian^ value at- 
tached to thefe items of folk-lore? Well, this 
queftion alfo has been anfwered to fome extent. 
The modem folklorift is not content with the 
colleftion of merely Englifh or Scotch items of 
folk-lore, Englifli or Scotch fairy tales; he muft 
go further afield and find out parallels in other 
European countries, becaufe he knows beforehand 
that the fcience of language and the fcience of com- 
parative politics have declared the inhabitants of 
Europe to be the defcendants of one branch of the 
great Aryan family, and he juftly concludes that if 
folk-lore is of any value at all for the elucidation 
of the unwritten hiftory of the paft it muft go back 
to the times when the European family was united. 
Still this work of comparifon has only been fitfully 
accompliftied — from the nature of things, perhaps, 
it could not be otherwife, and the refult is that we 
have coUeftions of Englifli folk-lore annotated with 
parallels to the folk-lore of other countries, but not 
otherwife lifted out of the elementary ftage of 
coUeftion. I am not faying this fhould be other- 
wife with the books that we have already upon 
our fhelves — their work has been the work of 
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colleAion, the work of a4ding to our muieum items 
which, but for thefe coUeftors, might have perilhed 
for ever. 

We reach another stage in the progrefs of Engliih 
folk-lore ftudies when we arrive at Mr. Kelly's 
** Curiofities of Indo-European Tradition and Folk- 
lore," publiftied in 1863. Here the great refults 
of Grimm's work in Germany are fummarized and 
placed before the ftudent This new fchool have 
made it their tafk to trace back the traditional be- 
liefs and popular cuftoms of ancient and modem 
Europe to their common fource.^ Thus the bafe 
of operations is again widened. From ifolated 
Engliih folk-lore we firft launched out into European 
folk-lore, and now we arrive at Indo-European, or 
Aryan, folk-lore. 

But there is yet another ftage of comparative 
folk-lore, a ftage at which the baie of operations is 
ftill further widened from Aryan life into primitive 
life as iUuftrated by modem, favages. It is well 
known that Mr. Tylor in his magnificent work on 
" Primitive Culture " has placed Engliih and Eu- 
ropean fuperilitions and popular cuftoms iide by 
fide with favage rites and cuftoms. They both fit 
fb well in their places in the reftored pifture of 
primitive culture, that their right to ftand thus in 
the fcience of Sociology cannot be queftioned. It is 
not queftioned. It is accepted as a great fcientific 
faft by thoie who arc interefted in learning fbme- 
thing about the beginnings of civilization. 

" Survival in culture," fays Mr. Tylor, " placing 

* Kelly's " Indo-European Folk-Lorc," preface, page vi. 
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all along the courfe of advancing civilization way- 
marks full of meaning to thofe who can decipher 
their figns, even now fets up in our midft primaeval 
monuments of barbaric thought and life. Its in- 
veftigation tells ftrongly in favour of the view that 
the European may find among the Greenlanders or 
Maoris many a trace for reconftrufting the picture 
of his own primitive anceftors." ^ Mr. A. Lang has 
put the matter ftill more ftrongly from a purely 
folk-lore point of view, and I muft be pardoned for 
transferring from his preface to the ** Folk-lore 
Record/' voL ii., words which better explain the 
fubjed I am anxious to explain than any I could 
ufe. " Setting afide the accidents of folk-lore/' fays 
Mr. Lang, " we find the great mafs of the more 
eflential popular cuftoms and beliefs exifting in 
almoft identical fhape, among peoples modem and 
ancien^ peoples barbarous and civilized, peoples of 
the eaftem and the weftem hemifpheres, and of the 
Auflralian continent. Now when we find widely 
and evenly diftributed on the earth's furface the 
rude flint tools of men, we regard thefe as the oldeft 
examples of human fkill. Are we not equally jufti- 
fied in regarding the widely and evenly diftributed 
beliefs in ghofts, kelpies, fairies, wild women of the 
forefts (which are precifely the fame in Brittany as 
in New Caledonia), as among the oldeft examples 
of the working of human fancy ? And, to go a 
ftep further, is not the nurfery-tale which you find 
among Celts, Germans, Bafques^ Bechuanas, Aztecs, 
and Egyptians, obvioufly a relic of human imagi-_ 

* "Primitive Culture," i,, 19. 
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nation, conftruAed in an age when people now 
civilized were in the fame intelleAual condition as 
people ftill favage ? The flint arrow-head picked 
up from a Britifh camp is like that which is buried 
with an Algonquin chief, or which is difcoVered in 
Egyptian foil, or on the plain of Marathon, or 
which tips the reed of a modem Samoyed/ Again, 
the popular tales of modem Samoyeds are often 
obvioufly related in plot and incident to, and iden- 
tical in tone and flyle with, thofe which are deci- 

^ I muft quote one illuHration of Mr. Lang's ftatement. 
** A paper was read at the foire^ of the Hiftoric Society^ at 
the clofe of laft year's [1854] meetmg of the Britifh Aflbcia- 
tion in Liverpool, by Mr. Wright, upon the Fauflett anti- 
quities — a coUedjdon made by the Rev. Bryan Fauflett, of 
Heppington, near Canterbury, and which had been gathered 
from the graves of our forefathers, who exifled in this country 
in a pre-hiftoric period. Mr. Wright obferves : ' In the cafe 
of a man we almoft always find above the right fhoulder the 
iron head of a fpear ; and in general we may trace, by the 
colour of the earth, the decayed wood of the Ihaft, until 
near the foot of the fkeleton lies the iron-fpiked ferule which 
terminated it at the other end. We fometimes meet with 
one or more fmaller heads of javelins or arrows. Clofer 
to the fide of the fkeleton lies ufually a long iron broad- 
fword, not much unlike the claymore of the Scottifh High- 
landers, of which it is probably the type ' — the very weapons 
of warfare that are at this day ufed by all' the Filatah na- 
tions with whom we came in contact on our voyage — the 
fpear with its iron-fpiked ferule, the javelins and arrows of 
difivrent patterns in their blades, and the double-edged Houfia 
fword, manufactured by themfelves, amongfl tribes who never 
until our recent vifit looked on the face of an European, and 
could not hitVe received infixu6tions in armoury fabrication 
from an^ fo-called civilized nation/' — Hutchinson's Narrative 
oftbe Niger^ pp. 75-6, 1855. 
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phered from Egyptian papyri, or are embedded in 
the Vedas, or are coIle<fted from the lips of Bafques 
in the Pyrenees, Germans in the Black Foreft, 
Celts in Barra, Zulus by the Buffalo River. To 
return to the analogy of the arrow-heads, how is 
the eflential identity in form of the Britiih, the 
Red Indian, the Greek, the Egyptian flint arrow- 
head, explained? Obvioufly by the fimple faA 
that on Englifh, American, Greek, and Egyptian 
foil there once exifted races as fimple, and as ne- 
ceflarily driven to the ufe of ftone implements, as 
are the modem favages, who ftill ufe tools of flint 
No one will iky that people, after acquiring the art 
of ufmg metals, will prefer to refort as a general 
rule to the employment of flone. No ; the arrow- 
heads in the ground attefl the ancient prefence of 
barbarifm on Greek, Englifh, and Egyptian 'foil. 
Let us turn again to the fairy-tales. I am anxious 
to make out a parallel between them and the arrow- 
heads. I conceive that they are favage and early 
in charafter, that in flyle and type of incident they 
bear the marks of favage fancy as clearly as the 
arrow-head bears the marks of the rude flone 
hammer. And I conclude that many popular tales 
among Greeks, ancient and modern, Egyptians, 
Vedic Aryans, Bafques, Celts, Germans, are juft as 
pUinly relics and furvivals of the favage flage of 
fancy as the flint arrow-heads in European foil, and 
the rude clay pipkins of Celtic graves and of the 
modern cotters in the Hebrides, are relics and fur- 
vivals of favage art and manufadure." 

My tafk in the prefent cafe is a much Ampler and 
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more humbk one than that iketched out by the 
graphic pen of Mr. Lang. All that I propofe doing 
is to travel in his company and in that of Mr. Tylor 
for a fhort diftance of their journey and with a much 
lighter load. Inftead of taking with me the folk- 
lore of all Europe and going into the homes and 
lands of (avages, I propofe taking only the folk-lore 
of England; and when I have fecured my (mail 
ftock of compariibns^ I propofe ihowing. how this 
journey of mine has been equal to a journey back- 
ward through all the fts^es of Englifh civifization to 
a time when the inhabitants of this ifland belonged 
to the clafs of primitive man who would have 
fupplied Roman or Greek inquirers with the ielf- 
&me knowledge that the modem inquirer obt^ns 
from modem lavages. To put the whole queftion 
ihortly in its hiftorical afped:, I would fay that by 
comparing Englifii and Geraian cuftoms we arrive 
at a Teutonic ftage of early life ; take into this 
field die Scandinavian, the Celtic, and the Hindoo 
groups, and we arrive at an Aryan ftage ; take in 
yet earlier groups, and we come upon a th<MOughly 
primitive ftage of political and focial life^ the records 
of which are of ineftimable value to the ftudent of 
man and his works. Leaving for abler hands the 
tafk of this wide field of comparative ftudy, I keep 
for the moft part to the two ends of the fubjeft, 
the Englifli end and the favage end, and try by 
this means to indicate ibme loft fads of early village 
life in Britain. I do not iay it is Teutonic life, or 
early European life, or Aryan life, but fimply that 
it is primitive life and nuy belong to any one or all 
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of the ethnological groups to which Engliih infti- 
tutions belong. 

I want {pecially to guard againft one mifappre- 
henfion that might arife from my mode of deding 
with the fubjed. I do not pretend to have taken 
into coniideration the whole corpus of EngliAi folk- 
lore. When all my comparifons are made, it will 
be found that there remains a great quantity of 
folk-lore not included in my ftudies of primitive 
life in Britain as brought to light by this fhort 
treatife on comparative folk-lore. That I have not 
dealt with this unworked material does not mean to 
fay that it cannot be dealt with hereafter^ but fimply 
that for prefent purpofes it has not been included in 
the fmall feftion of the fubjeft with which I have 
begun. On the other hand, it muft not be fuppofed 
that all the folk-lore not included by me is a relic 
of primitive life ; becaufe it can well be conceived^ 
and indeed proved, that civilized people produce a 
growdi of popular fuperftition within their own 
fociety, juft as favage people do. The idea that it is 
unlucky to go under a ladder, for inftance, is a fuper- 
ftition belonging to civilized fbciety, bafed no doubt 
upon the primitive conception of things, but diftindtly 
in form and meaning of modem origin. Still all this 
imworked material has a place of its own, and muft 
be reckoned with in the final refults of a ftudy of 
comparative folk-lore. There are many obftacles 
to a complete aflbrtment of folk*lore into primitive 
and non-primitive feftions. Particularly is this (o 
when taking as the bafis of operations the folk- 
lore of one particular country, like Britain in the 
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preient cafe. The proof of fimilarity with iavage 
cuftom cannot always be given, bfecaufe we may not 
poflefs any means of making the direA comparifon. 
Folk-lore has developed in fonn and meaning juft 
as language and law have. To be able to identify 
every item of folk-lore with its primitive original 
we muft proceed backwards through, it may be, 
long lines of traniitional forms. This labour may 
be obviated in many inftances by enlarging the bafis 
of the civilized group of folk-lore from an exclufive 
national group, like that of Great Britain in the 
prefent cafe, to a continental group; becaufe the 
procefs of focial development has afieded particular 
branches of popular fuperftition differently in dif- 
ferent countries — in one country it may have left its 
primitive form almoft intadi:, in another it may have 
completely altered it Thus a cuftom or fuperftition 
in England may be quite different from anything 
we know of in favage life, until we come to fee how 
this felf-fame cuftom is reprefented in German or 
Scandinavian folk-lore, where it is often preferved 
in a more original form; or the converfe of this may 
be the cafe. All this work comes into the depart- 
ment of comparative folk-lore. But for the prefent 
I have contented myfelf with dealing with direA 
analogies; firft,becaufe they give a tolerably complete 
pidure without any ferious blemifhes in the detail 
or in the outline; fecondly, becaufe I have laboured 
to be as concife and clear as poffible in prefenting 
for the firft time a ftudy of folk-lore relics of primi- 
tive life in Britain. 

The many connexions which exift between Eng- 
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li(h folk-lore and favage cuftom have not been placed 
fairly before the ftudentof Engliih antiquities. When 
they exift in literature, they exift only by accident, 
as it were, not in any fpecified grouping, not in any 
hiftorical aipedi:. It feems to me, however, that it 
is well worth while to make ibme refearches into 
this curious fubjed, perhaps not {o much from an 
Englifh-hiftory point of view iimply, as from an 
anthropological point of view as well. The fur- 
vival of primitive amidft civilized life, the conneftion 
between (avage man and civilized man, is feen at a 
greater advantage from this narrower iphere of 
refearch. But ftill the greateft advants^e will be 
to the fludent of Englifli antiquities — it will make 
him think of their value from a new point of view 
altogether, and it will teach him new leflbns from 
his old inftitutions and old cuftoms and habits. 

Before proceeding to our taflc, I have a word to 
(ay upon the general queftion of the claffification of 
folk-lore. At preient we feem to be content with a 
haphazard arrangement bafed upon the peculiarity 
of each cuftom and its place in modem ideas. But 
furely all this is wrong upon fcientific grounds. 
Inftead of claflifying cuftoms and fuperftitions ac- 
cording to their own facility for literary ammge- 
ment, or according to the modern ideas of births, 
deaths, marriages, domeftic life, fairies, and fb on, 
we ftiould firft of all appeal to thofe ftudies which 
have dealt with the focial formations of primitive 
man, and map out from thence a general arrange- 
ment of primitive fociety, within which to include 
the folk-lore belongings of the primitive ibcial 
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group. Archaeology will tell us all about the primi- 
tive village, its huts and its lands. Comparative 
politics will tell us all about the reciprocal rights 
and duties of villager to villager, and the modes of 
exiftence. And what the folldorift has to do, is to 
add his contribution to thefe departments of know- 
ledge. Modem folk-lore was the cuftom of primi- 
tive fociety, and it muft have been prevalent within 
the village and alongside all the fads of village life. 
It tiius helps our view of the general afpedl of 
primitive life in Britain. To pick out an ifblated 
favage cuftom, and compare it with £ngli(h cuftom, 
without reference to the ftate of fociety to which 
this cuftom belonged, is to tell only half a tale, and 
that perhaps in a wrong way, bafed upon wrong 
foundations, and leading to wrong condufions. But 
to learn that this comparifon has given us back 
again one of the loft items of village life in Britain ; to 
learn that we fee once more the aAion of a villager 
in his outlying plot of arable land, in his pafture 
grounds, in his aftembly, in his own houfehold, is 
to re-kindle life amidft the archaeological objefts 
which without this knowledge are lifelefs enough. 

With only archaeology to help us, the mud huts 
or cave dwellings are untenanted ; the flint imple- 
ments, the ornaments, the domeftic utenftls are 
ownerlefs ; the graves have no aftbciations beyond 
the fkeleton remains. The agricultural work is 
mapped out by the aid of comparative politics, but 
we fee and know nothing of the workman. The 
old-world gods are fet up on their pedeftals ; but 
the worihippers and all the outpourings of their 
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minds are but dimly feen far in the background. 
But guided by comparative fplk-Iore we may once 
more reftore life into this defblated region, becauie 
we can once more get at fome of the thoughts 
and fancies which accompanied the inhabitants of 
the primitive village throughout the ieveral ftages 
of their daily routine. 

During the progrefs of our reiearches I ihall 
more definitely point out to what particular branch 
of early village life the diflFerent items of folk-lore 
of modem England belong. But in order to give 
ibme idea at the outfet of the kind of ibcial group 
with which we (hall find ourfelves interefted, I will 
here briefly iketch an outline of a typical village 
community as it exifts in India and other primitive 
lands, and as it is known to have exifted in England 
and the weftem world. So far as the following 
pages are concerned, we deal with one portion only 
of this primitive community — the village itfelf and 
the village homeftead. We do not get beyond the 
boundary of the village, but in the following ihort 
defcription I include all the main features of houfe, 
and village, and lands. 

The main features of the primitive village com- 
munity may be thus broadly arranged : firft, the 
inclofed habitations of the people, afterwards known 
as the viUage or tun, town. This reprefents the 
centre-point from which iflued all the rights over 
the adjacent territory, and in the community ; each 
family of villagers has there its homeftead, houfe, 
courtyard^ farm buildings,^ and, according to Nafle, 

^ Stubb'8 " ConiL Hift./' i., 49. 
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as much land' as was requifite to form a garden, 
kitchen-garden, and for flax and other culture which 
required a conftant protedion/ All this formed an 
inclofed fpot facred againfl: all comers^ the home 
which came to be popularly called an Englifhman's 
caftle^ the firft ftep in the hiftory of real property 
law. Then come the common lands^ over which 
the villagers have only cultivating rights, according 
to rules determined upon at the common aflembly of 
the people. This aflembly, formed' of the elders of 
the people, is reprefented in early European hiftory 
by a non-development of the primitive inftitutions^ 
and in modem Europe by a wealth of curious fur- 
vivals of primitive inftitutions. It is beft reprefented 
by what we find in Ruflia, Switzerland, and elfe- 
where. In RuflSa the aflembly of inhabitants of 
the conunune determines the time of fowing and 
harveft.* In Switzerland, all the conunoners above 
the age of eighteen aflemble, of abfolute right, every 
year, in April, to receive the report of accounts, 
and to regulate current affairs.' In Germany the 
inhabitants afTembled to deliberate on all that con- 
cerned the cultivation^ and to determine the order 
and time of the various agricultural operations.^ 
In HoUand, the partners in the work met once a 
year, on St. Peter's day, in a general aflembly, or 
bolting. They appeared in arms ; and no one could 
abfent himfelf, under pain of a fine. This aflembly 
direfted all the details as to the enjoyment of the 

* NajQTc, " Agric. Commun./' p. 17. 

' Laveleyc's «* Primitive Property," p. 14. 

' Ibid,y p. 94. * lbid,y p. III. 
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common property ; appointed the works to be exe- 
cuted ; impoied pecuniary penalties for the violation 
of rules, and nominated the officers charged with 
the executive powen The mound where the bolting 
met (Malenpol) is flill vifible in Heldermalenveld, 
and at Spoolderberg, near ZwoUe.* 

Round the village are the inclofed grafs-lands, 
for the rearing of calves, &c. ; round this the arable 
land for three crops ; then the meadow ground for 
hay harveft; then the ftinted pafture lands; and, 
findly, the wooded pafture, in primitive times the 
foreft or mark boundaries of the whole community.* 

Individual ownership in land is not rec<^ized. 
In the typical village communities of Germany, the 
land is the property of the village as a corporate 
body. Individuals only acquire the ufe of a certain 
pcHtion for a limited period. Each family or houfe- 
hold has allotted to it a ftrip of the arable land, and 
pof!efles the rights of grazing cattle, drawing water, 
and hewing wood in the pafture lands, river, and 
wood. But at the end of a certain period— three, 
five, or feven years — the arable land is again caft 
into one common lot, and a new divifion is made, 
giving each houfehold a ftrip equal in extent, but 
different in fituation, to the former ftrip, and fo 
dividing equally the ufe of fertile and fterile land 
among the villagers.^ 

* Laveleye's " Primitive Property," pp. 283, 284. 

^ See NafTe, p. 1 7, and ** Eflky on the Land Tenure of 
Germany," by R. B. D. Morier, Cobden Club E&ys, ist feries. 

' Mr. Fenton here gives an admirable fummary from many 
fources. See " Early Hebrew Life," pp. 30, 31. 
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Then what I have to afk my readers to do, is to 
accompany me to thefe primitive villages of Britain. 
We fliall there fee fome of the rites performed upon 
the foundation of the homeftead ; we fhall fee how 
facred the houfe was in the minds of primitive men ; 
we fhall peep into the houfe and fee many of the 
domeflic ufages that went on from day to day ; we 
fhall liflen to fbme of the flones that were told, 
and fee how thefe flories are but a reflex of what 
was going on around the narrators ; and, finally, we 
fhall take part in fbme of their village cufloms. 
The one cardinal faft we muft bear in mind is that 
this primitive village is a community of cuftioms 
and interefls ; if within the family incUvidaals 
poflefs rights of their own, outfide of this in all 
the means of exiflence everything is in common, 
one is not rich and another poor, one does not 
pofTefs more knowledge of domeflic joys and com- 
forts than another — the individual, in fhort, is the 
child of the community, and as fuch obeys the 
unwritten laws and ufages which declare that every- 
thing perfonal muft give way to the village. 






V 




CHAPTER n. 

THE SETTLEMENT OF THE VILLAGE. 

SAKING up the general pofition as fore- 
l^^ftiadowed in the introduAory chapter, 
we firft deal with the village homeftead, 
from which ilTues all the individual 
rights of the community, and around which is fituated 
all the cultivated lands and the outlying waftes of the 
village. The homeftead in Ihort is the centre-point 
from which all eUe ftarts. 

When a primitive tribe of people, either migrating 
to a new land altogether, or a primitive family group 
breaking off from a parent Hem to make a clearing 
in the foreft for itfelf, fixed upon the fpot moft ad- 
vantageous for fettlement, the firft thing to be done 
wasthefoundationofthehomeftead. Thiswasanim- 
portant matter to the mind of primitive man, becaufe 
every locality was the home of and was protefted by 
its fpecial deities. This early faith has given rife to 
the formulating in India of a written treatife upon the 
duties of builders, who mull firft afcert^n by accurate 
meafurem^nt the exact pofition of Vafthu-purufha 
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— ^the God of the Earth.* We have here the com- 
mencement of a large clafs of ancient faiths^ namely, 
thofe attaching to foreft deities, hill deities, land 
deities, and the like. Thefe fsuths are very general. 
They form, in fad, a se<5tion of the wide ftudy of 
fairy lore. Without, however, going deeply into this, 
I muft give one or two examples of thefe local 
deities in illuftration of what I (hall have to fay 
hereafter. Eveiywhere the hills are the abode of 
fairies. Even in Polynefia we learn that wherever 
the Ngatoro aicended a hill, he left marks there to 
fhow that he claimed it ; the marks he left were 
&iries.' Trees alfo occupy a con^icuous place 
in all religious fyflems — Chinefe, Hindu, Perfian, 
Arabian, Babylonian, and AiTyrian. In our own 
land when an oak is being felled, before 4t falls it 
fhrieks and groans, " as if/' fays Aubrey, " it were 
the genius of the oake lamenting." ' In Teutonic 
mythology this is repreiented more pofitively. 
^ Temple means alfo wood,'* lays Grimm ; " what 
we figure to ourielves as a built and walled houfe 
refolves itfelf, the farther back we go, into a holy 
place untouched by human hand, embowered and 
fhut in by fdf-grown trees. There dwells the 
deity, veiling his form in rufUing foliage of the 
boughs."^ In India, again, the belief in forefl 
deities is very prevalent, and all wood-cutters make 

^ " Indian Antiquary," t. 230. 
 Grey's "Polyncfian Mythology," p. 155. 
' Aubrey's '^Gentilifme and Jadaifme," edit. Britten, p. 247. 
Cf. Dcnn/s " Folklore of China," p. 47. 
* Grimm*s "Teutonic Mythology ,'* p. 69, 

c 
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facrifices to them/ In Polynefian mythology we 
have the fame idea fiilly reprefented. It is related 
how Rata went to the foreft, and having found a 
very tall tree he felled it and cut off its noble 
branching top, intending to fafhion the trunk into a 
canoe; and all the infeds which inhabit trees and the 
{pints oftheforefts were angry at this . . . and they 
all came and took the tree and raifed it up again.^ 
And in Africa Livingftone relates that while "the 
Balonda were ftill building their vill^e, they had 
found time to ereA two little (beds at the chief 
dwelling in it, in which were pkced two pots having 
charms in them. When aflced what medicine they 
contained, they replied 'Medicine for the Barimo'; 
but when I rofe and looked into them they £iid 
they were medicine for the game."* 

Now what we muft conclude from this wide- 
(pread phaie of belief is that the ipots where the 
primitive homeftead was to be built were fully 
guarded by the fpirit-world. This is then the 
firft ftep towards re-arranging in archaic iequence 
our icattered items of folk-lore, for it helps us 
to underftand what the foundation of a home* 
ftead really was. In our own land we can hardly 
realize that at one time the villages that are now 
marked on our maps commenced their exiftence 
as a temporary refidence almoft of a family or clan. 
We all know Mr. Kemble*s very fine pifture of how 
thefe fettlements began : — ^^ On the natural clearings 

^ Cf. Huiiter*s <'Statiftic«l Account of Bengal/' i., 312. 
* Grey's '* Polynefian Mythology,'* p. iii. 
 Livingftone's ** South Africa," p. 275. 
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in the foreft^ or on fpots prepared by man for his own 
ufes ; in valleys bounded by gende acclivities which 
poured down fertilizing ftreams ; or on plains which 
here and there rofe, clothed with verdure, above 
furrounding marfhes ; flowly and ftep by ftep, the 
warlike colonifts adopted the habits and developed 
the character of peaceful agriculturifts. All over 
England there foon exifted a network of communi- 
ties, the principle of whofe being was feparation, as 
regarded each other; the moft intimate union as 
refpeifted the individual members of each." ^ How 
thefe communities ipread and fent forth daughter- 
communities over the land, muft be learnt from 
Mr. Kemble's own pages. But juft let us ftep for 
one moment to another land, where the communities 
have not yet become thoroughly fetded, where cul- 
tivation means a periodical ihifting of the village and 
not a periodical ihifting of the lands. Here the 
bufinefs of fettlement is not the great event of an 
era but the ordinary event of a year or fo; and 
thus we get a ftage further back into primitive 
ibciety. Among the wild tribes of Southern 
India, the iite of the village is changed as often 
as the fpots fit for cultivation in the vicinity are 
exhaufted. Mr. Lewin, defcribing the departure of 
a tribe to another fite, fays : ^^I have fbmetimes met 
a hill community as they were changing their reft- 
dence ; long files of men, women, and children, 
every foul of the village, in fadt, proceed to their 
new place of abode, each one with a long circular 

* Kemble's " Saxons in England/' i., pp. 65, 70. Cf. Lavc- 
Icyc's *' Primitive Property/' p. 34. 
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bafket flung at their backs and fupported by a broad 
ftrip of foft bark paffing over the forehead. In 
ibme of the baikets are their houfehold goods ; in 
others a child and a young pig fleep contentedly 
together. In the old village they have left behind 
perhaps half their property, and this without fear, 
as there are no thieves in the hills. They have 
gone probably a long diftance (two days* journey) 
to the new fite of the vill^e; and on arriving 
there, every family has to build its own houfe." ^ 

Now theie primitive wanderings from place to 
place, either in their earlieft ftage, when the villagers 
followed the courfe of cultivation, or at later ft^es 
where a wholefale migration of tribes from one land 
to another took place, or at a ftill later ftage where 
branches from an over-populated community ^ent 
forth into the wafte and foreft to find new homes, 
were accompanied by ibme elements of the fpiiit 
world — the anceftral fpirit of the tribe. 

I will but give one piece of evidence of the 
migration of the tribal ipirit with the tribe,' and this 
comes from the Zulus and is complete in all its af^ 
pe£b. Dr. Callaway gives us the following re- 
markable ftory in his invaluable colleAion of Zulu 
Folk-lore : — " When we are about to go to another 
country, if the people do not iee the Itongo at the 
new village, it having ftaid behind^ a branch of 
umpafa is cut, and perhaps they take a bullock with 
them, and go to facrifice it at the old fite ; they give 
thanks and call on the Itongo, and fing three fongs 
which he ufed to fing whilft living ; this is a fign of 
» Le win's " Wild Races of S. E. India," pp. 31, 40. 
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weeping for him, to excite pity, fo that he may fay, 
* Truly my children are lonely becaufe they do not 
fee me.' And the branch is dragged when they fet 
out, and they go with it to the new village. Per- 
haps the (hake follows ; perhaps it refufes, giving 
reafbns why it does not wiih to go to that place, 
ipeaking to the eldeft fon in a dream ; or it may be 
to an old man of the village ; or the old queen/' * 

This is a graphic pidure enough. It takes us 
to the very beginnings of Ibcial life. I muft^ how- 
ever, add two more fcraps of information upon 
this opening fedHon of our fubjeft before proceed- 
ing further. What I want to add, is the evidence 
of the communal nature of theie fettlements. It is 
not a cafe of each man for himfelf, but it is efTen- 
tially a cafe of every man for the conununity at 
large. 

In Hawaii, when a chief wants a houfe, he re- 
quires the labour of all who hold lands under him ; 
and, fays Mr. Ellis, " we have often been furprifed 
at the difpatch vnth which a houfe is Ibmetimes 
built. We have known the natives come with their 
materials in the morning, put up the frame of a 
middling-fized houfe in one day, cover it the neijt, 
and on the third day return to their lands. Each 
divifion of the people has a part of the houfe allotted 
by the chief in proportion to its number ; and it is 
no unufual thing to fee upwards of a hundred men 
at a time working on one houfe." ^ The fame cuftom 

* " The Religious Syftem of .the Amazulu," by Dr. Calla- 
way, part ii., p. 212. 

* Ellis, ** MilEonary Tour through Hawaii/' p. 292. 
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of claiming the affiftance of the community in the 
building of the houie is found among the Hin- 
doos^ and here it is not limited to the chiePs 
refidence.* And in Scotland we have the felf-fame 
cuftom extant till within very recent times. The 
farm-houfes in general, and all the cottages at 
Domock in Dumfriefshire are built of mud or clay. 
The manner of erefting them is fingular. In the 
firft place they dig out the foundation of the houie, 
and lay a row or two of ftones; then they procure, 
from a pit contiguous, as much clay or brick earth 
as is fufficient to form the walls ; and, having pro- 
vided a quantity of ftraw or other litter to mix 
with the clay, upon a day appointed the whole 
neighbourhood, male and female, to the number of 
twenty or thirty, aflemble, each with a dung-fork, 
a ipade, or ibme fuch inftrument. Some fall to the 
working the clay or mud by mixing it. with ftraw ; 
others carry the materials, and four or fix of the 
moft experienced hands build and take care of the 
walls. In this manner the walls of the houie are 
finiihed in a few hours ; after which they retire to 
a good dinner ^nd plenty of drink which is provided 
for them, when they have mufic and a dance, with 
which and other marks of feftivity, they conclude 
the evening. This is called a daubing.^ 

The fame thing furvives in England in a very 
inflruftive form, namely, in connexion with the 
formation of a new homeftead. A manorial cuftom 

^ ^* Aiiatic RefearcheSy" xvii., p. 598 ; alfo cf. Lewin's 
** Wild Races of S. E. India," pp. 120, 252. 
* Sioclair's " Stat. Ace. of Scot,," ii., p. 22. 
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in Lancalhire and fome parts of Cumberland com- 
pels the lord of the manor to grant a piece of 
ground for a houie and garden to a newly-married 
tenant. All the friends of the bride and bridegroom 
aflemble on the wedding-day, and fet to work to 
conftnift a dwelling for the young couple, of clay 
and wood.* 

' Hampfon's " MedU ^vi Kilendarium," L, p. 289. Com- 
pare the TurkonuD cultom, "Journ. £thiiol. Soc." i., p. 75. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE FOUNDATION SACRIFICE, 

S Ihort indication of the procels of 
ttlements of the primitive village, 
:ars the way to an underftandii^ of 
hat follows after, for it is neceffary in 
all cafes to approach our iiibjed at each ftage ^m 
a ftandpoint tn primitive life, and not from theories 
formed by the fails of civilized life. We come 
now to a conlideration of the foundation Sacrifice. 
And it is to be obferved that the necelfity for pro- 
pitiating the fpirit of the locality commences one of 
the moft extraordinary chapters of comparative 
folk-lore which I ftiall be able to relate during 
thefe refearches. We find the foundation Jacri- 
fice among the loweft races of mankind, and in 
modem Europe. Originally it ftands as a houfe- 
cuilom, that is, it is praftifed by the communal 
owners of every houfe in the village. Subfequendy, 
in the cafes where human iacrifice is kept up, it ap- 
pears to have been limited to the chief houfe, or a 
great building, or the gates of the city. But in cafes 
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where a {iibftitution for human (acrifice has become 
the praftice, we find that the cuftom is ^ftinftly a 
houie^cuflom. All this is very curious in the inter- 
pretation of the village life of primitive man. It 
leads us at once to the root of much that is other* 
wife incomprehenlible in his nature^ in his thoughts, 
and in his fears. How clearly this cuftom ftands 
at the very bafis of the exiftence of the primitive vil- 
li^ I hope to ihow later on, but we wiU firft trace 
out the fafts of the foundation facrifice as they, are 
revealed to us by the aid of comparative folk-lore. 

Commencing with the loweft forms of the favage 
cuftom, we have one or two very remarkable ex- 
amples which have already been uied by Mr. Tylor. 

In Borneo, among the Milanau Dayaks, at the 
ereftion of the largeft houfe, a deep hole was dug 
to receive the firft poft, which was then fufpended 
over it ; a flave girl was placed in the excavation ; 
at a fignal the lafliings were cut, and the enormous 
timber defcended, crufhing the girl to death, a facri* 
fice to the fpirits.^ 

In Great Bailam and Yarriba fuch (acrifices were 
ufiial at the foundation of a houfe or village ; * and 
perhaps the cuftom of burying children in the floor 
of their houfes among the Sandwich Iflanders may 
be traced to the fame idea of foundation facrifices.' 

In thefe inftances a human facrifice is made at the 
foimdation of a houfe. It would appear, therefore, 
that we may properly place thefe as the moft primi- 
tive forms, firft, becaufe the firft fbge of houfehold 

1 Tyler's " Primitive Culture," i., p. 96. • Ibid. 

' Ellis, *' MifOonary Tour through Hawaii>'' p. 30a. 
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life began, no doubt, with one houie only for the 
accommodation of all the villagers ; fecondly, be- 
cauie the examples we ihall have next to mention 
belong clearly to a ftage when the dufter of houfes 
has made fbme progrefs towards a village. The 
mention of the cuftom amongft the Dayaks is 
particularly valuable, becaufe theie people inhabit 
lai^ houfes which contain the whole tribe.^ 

Thefe earlieft forms of the cuftom develop in two 
direftions — ^the one having the victim of the facri- 
fice varied, the other, the building for which the (acri- 
fice was made. 

Under the firft heading we have the example 
of the Quop Dayaks, the chief of whom fets 
up a flagftafF near his houfe, a chicken being 
thrown in to be crufhed by the defcending pole/ 
And it is a remarkable coincidence that in France 
the cuftom has furvived as a houfe-cuftom through 
the medium of this fame fubftituted iacrifice. In a 
itiftridt of Normandy (La Neuville Chant d'Oifel), a 
newly-built houfe muft be purified by the flaughter 
of a cock, the blood of which was ihed upon the 
threfliold. Should this ceremony be neglefted, 
the tenantwas fure to die in the courfe of the year.' 

* " Journ. of the Geographical Soc.," xvi., p. 298. The fame 
thing is incidental to American Indian tribes. See '' Contri- 
bations to American Ethnology/' i., p. 215 ; Bancroft^ i.» 718. 

• Tyler's " Primitive Culture/' i,, p. 97. 

' ** Meluiine/' i., p. 1 1. M. Baudry, the narrator, was 
eye-witnefs of fuch a facrifice about fifteen years ago. See alfo 
p. 73, where another cuftom is defcribed, according to which 
^* on doit tuer un poulet (ou une autre volaille) et le faire (kigncr 
dans totttes les parties de la maifon." 
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Dn Hyde Clarke fays this cuftom is Arabic, and 
has alfi} been adopted by the Turks. ^ 

Then from New Zealand another example comes. 
Mr. Taylor fays : — ^^ The verandah (of the houie 
where food was taken) is ornamented in the fame 
way as the interior of the houie. Its wall-plate is 
often carved to reprefent proftrate figures of (laves, 
on whofe bodies the pillars which iiipport the houfe 
ftand ; this feems to refer to an extindt cuftom of 
killing human vidims, and placing them in the 
holes made to receive the pofts, that the houfe, 
being ft>unded in blood, might ftand ; the cuftom 
ftill prevails in Borneo and other parts/' * 

Under the fecond heading there is a large group 
of very inftrudive examples, bringing us into con. 
taft with fpecial biuldings of the village or town, as 
diftinA fiom the houie, and again ihowing a fubfli- 
tution of animal for human facrifices. 

^^ In Africa, in Galam, a boy and girl uied to be 
buried alive before the great gate of the city to 
make it impregnable, a praftice once executed on a 
large icale by a Bambarra tyrant.'^ ' 

*' In Polyneiia, Ellis heard of the cuftom, inilanced 
by the faA, that the central pillar of one of the 
temples at Maeva was planted upon the body of a 
human vidim."* 

A feventeenth-century account of Japan men- 
tions the belief there that a wall laid on the body 

* *' Notes and Queries/* 5th fer., vii., p. 284, 
2 Taylor's " New Zealand," p. 502. Cf. Bancroft's " Native 
Races," i., 161, note 25. 

» Tylor's " Primitive Culture," i., p. 96. * Ibid. 
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of a willing human vidim would be fecure from 
accident ; accordingly, when a great wall was to be 
built, fome wretched flave would offer himfelf as 
foundation, lying down in the trench to be crufhed 
by the heavy ftones lowered upon him. When the 
gate of the new city of Tavoy, in Tenaflerim, was 
built, perhaps twenty years ago, Mafon was told by 
an eye-witnefs that a criminal was put in each poft- 
hole to become a proteding demon. ^ 

Formerly in Siam, when a new city gate was 
being ereded, it was cuftomary for a number of 
officers to lie in wait and ieize the firft four or eight 
perfons who happened to pa& by, and who were 
then buried alive under the gate pofts to ierve as 
guardian angels.* 

Under the fame group muft be claflified fuch 
ftories as that of the human viftims buried for 
(pirit- watchers under the gates of Mandalay, of the 
queen who was drowned in a Burmefe reiervoir to 
make the dyke iafe, of the her6 whofe divided body 
was buried under the fortrefs of Thatung to make 
it impregnable.' 

In India, where cuftom has cryftallized more than 
in any other land, we learn that when Rajah Sala 
Byne was building the fort of Sialkot, in the Pun- 
jaub, the foundations of the (buth-eaft baftion gave 
way (o repeatedly that he had recourfe to a iboth- 
iayer, who aflured him that it would never ftand 
until the blood of an only fon was fhed there, 
wherefore the only fon of a widow was facrificed ; * 

* Tylor's " Primitive Culture," i., p. 97. 

« AUbtfter's " Wheel of the Law," p. 212. 

» Tylort " Primitive Culture," i., p. 97. « IbU. 
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and "The Times," in its Indian correipondence, 
dated from Calcutta, ift Auguft, 18 80, has the fol- 
lowing pailage: — " A rumour has got abroad, and 
is firmly believed in by the lower clafTes of the 
natives, that the Gk>vemment is about to facrifice a 
number of human beings in order to enforce the 
fafety of the new harbour works, and has ordered 
the police to feize viAims in the ftreets. So 
thoroughly is the idea implanted, that people are 
afraid to venture out after nightfall. There was a 
fimilar fcare in Calcutta ibme feven or eight years 
ago, when the Hooghly bridge was being con- 
fhiided. The natives then got hold of the idea 
that Mother Ganges, indignant at being bridged, 
had at laft confented to fubmit to the infult on the 
condition that each pier of the ftrudure was founded 
on a layer of children's heads/* ^ 

The cuftom of the Fijians, though varying in 
detail, feems to belong to the fame divifion of our 
fubjed. The fpot on which a chief has been killed 
is fometimes, we are told by Williams, feleded as 
the fite of the burey or temple. On fetting up the 
pillars of a temple, and again, when the building is 
complete, men are killed and eaten.* 

In theie examples we come to the gate of the 
city, the temple, and the fort, all of them ihowing 
a development from the moil primitive fonns of 
village life. No longer the foundation of the 

^ Mr. Camtc-Temple fays that the belief in the foundation 
facrifice is current throughout India. See ^ Folk Lore Record/' 
iv.y p. 186. 

» WiUiams's " Fiji," i., pp. 221-2. Cf. Pritchard's '* Poly- 
nefian Res./' p. 372, 
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fimpte houfe, or even the chief's houfe, the facrifice 
is transferred to much more important buildings as 
we come upon more civilized types of humanity. 
And fo it is in European folk-lore. The church, 
the bridge, the caftle, the wall of the city, the for- 
trefs, are the objeAs of this foundation facrifice in 
the legends of Germany, Thuringia, Denmark, 
Italy, Senaa, and other parts of Europe. But it 
would be tedious to narrate theie, as they are fet 
out in detail in Mr. Tylor's "Primitive Culture," 
and they do not advance the fubjeft now fpecially 
in hand. European folk-lore is only parallel to 
Englifh folk-lore as a common inheritance from 
Aryan anceftors; but taking up the parallel be- 
tween favage cuftom and European folk-lore, we 
arrive at an earlier flage ftill in the common inheri- 
tance of mankind. 

What, then, does Englifh tradition and folk-lore 
tell us of the foundation facrifice ? I think we fhall 
be able to identify the cuflom by tracing out .the 
various forms which 'legends of its occurrence have 
gradually afiTumed. In Scotland, fays Mr. Tylor, 
there is current the belief that the Pids, to whom 
local legend attributes buildings of prehifloric an- 
tiquity, bathed their foundation flones with human 
blood. Surely this is the folk-lore legend of a 
foundation-facrifice for the village homeftead. It 
feems to be the only pure tradition of the cuftom 
in its earlieft form, but there is ample evidence from 
other fources, and this will be found to divide itfelf 
into hiftorical legends, popular fuperftition, and vari- 
ants of the legend in tranfitional and debafed forms. 
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Let us ftart with the moft complete evidence, and 
fee what new developments civilized life has forced 
folk-lore legends to afTume. As might be expefted, 
perhaps, the church is the nucleus roimd which the 
legends of foundation iacrifice have moft perfiftently 
clung. The church was minified into great im- 
portance among the early Chriftians, and being, 
perhaps, the only lai^e building in the diftrid, the 
application of the legend, if not the aftual obiervance 
of the rite, was naturally connefted with it. More- 
over, the church nearly always ftood upon the fite 
of the pagan temple, and Chriftian priefts often 
had to compromife between Chriftian doftrine and 
pagan cuftoms, to obtain a hearing for their new 
and civilizing creeds. 

The Sacrifice of human vidims as a foundation 
facrifice is related in our earlieft chronicles, at 
a period of hiftory, that is, when the ftate of 
ibciety to which the cuftom really belongs might 
naturally be called fav^e with regard to England 
as well as to modem barbarifm. The firft inftance, 
too, is connefted not with the church, but with a 
tower. Nennius, in his " Hiftoria Britonum," 
written about the eighth century, is the firft to 
notice the tradition of the celebrated Merlin ; but 
the beft verfion of the ftory is given by Geoflftey of 
Monmouth. Though Geofirey's narrative is alto* 
gether rejefted as hiftory, there is no reafon to 
rejeft it as a good colledion of the traditions or 
popular beliefs of his time. His work was far too 
popular and too much fought after to have been a 
tifTue of romantic inventions from a fertile brain. 
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even if we can believe that the hiftory of novel- 
writing begins fo early as his era/ According 
to his account^ Vortigem was advifed by magi- 
cians to build a very ftrong tower for his own 
fafety^iince he had loft all his other fordfied places. 
Accordingly he found a fuitable place at Mount 
Erir, where he affembled workmen from feveral 
countries and ordered them to build the tower. 
The builders, therefore, began to lay the founda- 
tion; but whatever they (Hd one day the earth 
fwallowed* up the ne3ct Let me note here, in pafF- 
ing, that this feature of the ftory is all-important for 
our future confideration ; it will re-appear, pre- 
fently, among popular legends of modern times. 
Vortigem being informed of the non-fuccefs of 
his operations, again confulted his magicians, who 
told him that he muft find out a youth that never 
had a father and kill him, and then fprinkle the ftones 
and cement with his blood ; for by this means only, 
they faid, would he have a firm foundation.' Mer- 

^ See Gurdner's ''Early Chroniclers of England," p. 158; 
Stephens's "Literature of the KTmry/' pp. 296-310. 
There are more MSS. of Geofirey's work than of any other 
chronicle. Sir T. Dufiiis Hardy, in his coUedions of materials 
for Britiih hiftory, enumerates 192 copies, but I have identi- 
fied from the Hiftorical MSS. Commiflion fourteen more copies, 
which Sir Thomas Hardy does not enumerate. 

' See Geoffrey of Monmouth's '' Britiih HiAory,*' cap. zvii., 
book vL Nennius ** Hilloria Britonum " fays that the ground 
on which the citadel was to be built was to be fprinkled with 
blood; but the Irifh verfion of Nennius, publiflied by the Irifli 
Archaeological Society (pp. 93-97), fiiys, 'Met his blood be 
fprinkled upon the dun, for by this means only can it be built." 
Cap. 40. Matthew Paris alfo quotes from Geoffi^, fub anno 
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lin, as we all know, was brought to the king for 
the viftim, but he e(caped his doom by telling Vor- 
tigem of other caufes why the buildings difappeared. 
But this ftory is not (o good as that of St. Columba. 
Merlin eicapes the iacrifice, but St. Columba aftu- 
ally carries out the rite in building on lona. The 
legend is that when Colimiba firft attempted to 
build on lona, the walls^ by the operation of ibme 
evil fpirit» fell down as faft as they were ereAed. 
Columba received fupematural information that 
they would never ftand unlefs a human viAim was 
buried alive. AccorcUng to one account the lot 
fell on Oran, the companion of the Saint, as the 
viAim that was demanded for the {uccefs of the 
undertaking. Others pretend that Oran volun- 
tarily devoted himfelf and was interred accordingly. 
At the end of three days Columba had the curiofity 
to take a ^U'cwell look at his old friend and ordered 
the earth to be removed. Oran raifed his fwimming 
eyes and faid, '^ There is no wcmder in death, and 
hell is not as it is reported.'^ The faint was fb 
ihocked at this impiety that he inftantly ordered the 
earth to be flung in again, uttering the words, 
** Uir ! Uir ! air beal Orain ma'n labh^r e tuile 
comh'radh " — that is, *' Earth ! Earth ! on the 
mouth of Oran that he may blab no more."' This 
pafled into a proverb, and is in ufe in the Highlands 
at the prefent day.* 

p. 464. See alfo ** The Romance of Merlin/' edited by H. B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A.y for the Early Englifli Text Society, p. 29. 

* " New Statiftical Account of Scotland/' vii., p. 321 ; Pen- 
nant's " Second Toar in Scotland " (Pinkerton), iii., p. 298. 

D 
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Taking us whoUy out of the category of civilized 
cuftom, theie early chronicle legends are compar- 
able with modem (avage cuftoms. We pafs by the * 
parallel cuftoms or traditions of modem Europe^ 
becaufe thefe take us into Aryan life only; but 
modem favage cuftom does much more than this 
— it declares Engliih folk-lore, in this particular 
group at all events, and inferably fb in other 
groups, to be the fiurival of a favage ftate of 
thought and exiftence, which has come down 
from the earlieft times in fpite of the progrels 
which human thought and civilization have made 
beyond barbarifin. But what if thefe legends of 
chronicle times can be followed up by relics of 
aftual cuftom ? As they at prefent ftand they may 
be the records of early legendary events which 
only aftually occurred in Celtic Britain. Whether, 
however, thefe are traditions which have lived 
through Roman and Saxon times from the earlieft 
Celtic inhabitants of Britain cannot no^ be proved; 
but, noting that the (uppofed fburces of the above 
legends are all Celtic, a remarkable difeovery which 
I fliall now relate tends to (how that there is no 
occafion to ftimible over the block which Celtic 
legendary hiftory puts in our path. 

In the year 1876, the old church at Brownfbver, 
Warwickftiire, was reftored, the earlier parts of the 
building were of Norman, the latter of early 13th 
century architedure. The church ftands upon the 
fite of an early Britifh entrenchment about two 
miles from Rugby, and two from the Roman ftation 
on the Wading Street road. It was found neceflary 
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to lower the foundations of the north and fbuth 
walls of the church ; and in doing fo two Ikeletons 
were difcovered, one under the north, the other 
under the fbuth wall — about one foot below the 
original foundations — exadly oppofite to each other 
and about fix feet from the chancel wall which 
crofles the north and fouth wall of the church at 
right angles. Each ikeleton was covered with an 
oak flab about fix feet in length by ten inches wide 
and two inches thick— of the colour of bog oak: 
thefe pieces of oak plank had evidently been ufed 
as carpenter's benches, from the fa<Sl that each of 
them had four mortice-holes cut in them in fuch a 
form as to throw the legs outwards, and from the 
cuts made in them by edged tools. The ikeletons 
were found in a (pace cut out of the fblid clay which 
had not been moved, on either fide;, and juft large 
enough to take the bodies placed in them. The 
flceletons were feen in Jitu ; they could not have 
been placed there after the original walls had been 
built. The flculls were, by an eminent authority, 
{aid to be Daniih. They were remarkably thick 
and heavy, as alfo were the jawbones. The teeth, 
though a good deal worn, wire perfeft in condition 
and number. The feet pointed towards the eaft.* 
I am aware that the ufual explanation of fuch cir- 
cumftances as thefe is that churches are invariably 
built on old burial-grounds, and hence the finding 
of the remains, but would this explanation fatisfy 
all the above faAs ? Certainly it could not an(wer 
for the coffin of a prieft being built into the wall at 

^ " The Antiquary ," iii., p. 93. 
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Snaiiwell church, Cambridgeihire,^ and I am inclined 
to let theietwo examples ftand as archaeological evi- 
dence of the cuftom we are now working out from 
tradition. 

Folk-lore is, however, a more thorough guide 
than archaeology in thefe matters. Leaving thefe 
difcoveries of human remains as the initial ftage out 
of the Celtic period of the hiftory of Britain, let us 
turn to fome popular fuperftitions. In Lancafhire, 
to build, or even to rebuild, a houie is always fatal 
to fome member of the family, generally to the one 
who may chiefly have advifed or wifhed for the 
building or alteration.* 

Mr. Baring Gould points out the foUowing 
Yorkftiire fuperftition :— " It is faid in that county 
that the firfl: child baptifed in a new font is fure to 
die — a reminifcence of the facrifice which was ufed 
for the consecration of every dwelling and temple 
in heathen times, and of the pig or fheep killed and 
laid at the foundation of churches. When I was 
incumbent of Dalton a new church was built A 
blackfinith in the village had (even daughters, after 
which a fon was born, and he came to me a few 
days before the confecration of the new church to 
aik me to baptife his boy in the old temporary 
church and font. ' Why, Jofeph,' faid I, ' if you 
will only wait till ThuHday the boy can be baptiied 
in the new font on the opening of the new church.' 

* "The Antiquary," iv,, p. 279. Cf. the curious tradition 
of Lincoln's Inn, ibid,^ p. 273 ; alfo the Leigh tradition, 
"Nature," 15th June, 1871. 

* Hcnderfon's " Folk-Lorc of the N, Counties," p. 45. 
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* Thank you. Sir/ said the blackfinith, with a 
wriggle, * but you fee it's a lad, and we fliu'd be 
forry if he were to dee ; na if t'had been a lafs in- 
ftead, why then you were welcome, for 'twouldn't 
ha* mattered a ha'penny. Lafles are ower mony 
and lads ower few wi' us/" * 

In Suflex, too, we have ibmething of the kind in 
the cuftom. of burying a bottle full of pins under 
the hearthftone at the building of a houfe, to pre- 
fenre it from witchcraft.* 

A remarkable ftory is given by Mr. Henderfon, 
which is unqueftionably a debafed fomo of the legend 
of foundation iacrifice, and I muft be pardoned for 
quoting it at fome length, io exadly does it fit in its 
place here. Its modern framework will be at once 
detected, but ib, I think, will its archaic germ. It is 
told to account for the peculiar fhape of the dining- 
room in a certain Dartmoor vicarage: — 

A clergyman, on taking pofleffion of a living 
on the confines of Dartmoor, found it neceflary to 
enlai^e the houfe. He lengthened the one fitting- 
room, and made it into a tolerable dining-room, 
adding a drawing-room and two or three bedrooms. 
Thefe improvements fatisfied his wife and children; 
but there was one interefted party whom he had 
left out of confideration — ^the fpirit of his prede- 
cefibr, an old gentleman who had outlived all his 
family, and pafiTed many iblitary years in the remote 
parfbnage. And ere long the coniequences of thifi 
negled appeared. Sounds were ibon heard of an 

* Sec Hcndcrfon*s"Folk-Lorc of N. Counties," pp. 121,374. 

* Ibid,, p. 132. Cf. *• Archaeologia," xlvi,, p. 133, note. 
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evening as though a figure in a drefling-gown were 
{weeping in and out of the rooms^ and treading 
with a foft yet heavy tread, and this particularly in 
the dining-room, where the old vicar had fpent the 
laft years of his life. Uneafinefe pervaded the houfe- 
hold. Servants gave warning and went away ; no one 
applied for their vacant places. The daughters fell 
iU, and were fent away for change of air; then their 
mother was anxious about them, and went to fee 
how they were going on ; and fo the Vicar was left 
alone, at the mercy of his predeceflbr's ghoft. At laft, 
Mr. Henderfon relates, the Vicar himfelf was feared, 
and his churchwarden promifed to lay the ghoft. A 
jury of fcven parfons was convoked, and each fiit 
for half-an-hour with a candle in his hand, and it 
burned out its time with fix, fhowing pl^nly that 
none of them could lay the ghoft. Nor was this 
any wonder, for were they not all old acquaintances 
of his, {o that he knew all their tricks ? But the 
(eventh paribn was a ftranger, and a fcholar frefh 
from Oxford. In his hand the light went out at 
once. He was clearly the man to lay the ghoft, 
and he did not ftirink from his taik: he Isud it 
at once, and in a beer-barrel. But now a frefli 
difficulty arofe. What was to be done with the 
beer-barrel and its myfterious tenant? Nothing 
occurred to the afTembled company but to roll the 
thing into one comer, and (end for the mafon to 
inclofe it with ftones and mortar. This done, the 
room looked very odd with one comer cut ofF. 
Uniformity would be attained if the other three 
were filled up as well ; and befides, the ghoft would 
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be iafer if no one knew the very ^t in which he 
was repofing. So the other comers were blocked 
up^ and with fucceis.^ 

It will be feen that this ftorjr, having in the fhape 
of a modem ghoft ftory all the incidents of the 
foundation facrifice^ praftically takes us into the 
region of fubititutes for human iacrifices. Such is 
the permanence of tradition that this ghoft ftory^ 
told to intereft children or Chriftmas parties, has in 
reality brought away with it from very early times 
the recoUeftion of cuftoms that civilization has wiped 
out But we have other evidence befide this ghoft 
ftory. 

Mr. Tylor has pointed out that German folk-lore 
preients us with the fubftitute of empty coffins being 
walled up with the ftmAure, and Daniih folk-lore 
with a lamb walled in under the altar to make the 
church ftand faft.* In Scotland, however, I have 
come acrois a ftill more curious folk-lore fubftitute, 
and one that leads us nearer to the earlieft forms of 
the cuftom. The famous Ciftercian Abbey, founded 
by Devorgilla, daughter of Allan, Lord of Gallo- 
way, and wife to John Balliol, and mother of John 
Balliol, King of Scotland, it appears was firft called 
" The Abbey of Sweetheart," from the circumftance 
of her hufband's heart being embalmed and enclofed 
in a box of ivory bound with iilver and built into 
the walls of the thurch.' This is certainly a relic 

^ Henderfon's ^'Folk-Lore of the Northern Coantici/' 
pp. 336-7. 

• " PrimitiYe Culture," i., p. 96. 

' Sinclair't '^Statiftical Account of Scotknd/' ii., p. 138. 
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of the ftill older cuftom of facrificing human viftims 
by building them into the wall^ in order to iecure 
the iafety of the building. 

This cuftom of fubftitution carries us away ftill 
further into the realms of modem legends or folk- 
tales. Remembering what has been {aid above 
about the importance of the common feature of the 
Vortigem and the Columba ftories^ in which all 
that is built during the day is deftroyed at night, 
let me now quote an Irilh folk-tale which com- 
mences a feries of tranfitional forms of this tradition 
as recorded in our modem folk-lore. 

"When St. Patrick was building the great 
church on the Rock of Caftiel the workmen ufed to 
be terribly annoyed, for whatever they put up by 
day was always found knocked down next morning. 
So one man watched and another man watched, 
but about one o'clock in the night every watcher 
fell afleep as fure as the hearth-money. At laft St. 
Patrick himfelf fat up, and, juft as the clock ftruck 
one, what did he fee but a terrible bull, with fire 
flaftiing from his noftrils, chat^ng full drive up the 
hill, and pucking down every ftone, ftick, and bit 
of mortar that was put together the day before. 
* Oh, ho ! ' fays the faint, * I'll foon find one that 
will fettle you, my brave bull ! ' Now who was 
this but Uflieen (Oifin) , that St. Patrick was ftriv- 
ing to make a good Chriftian. . . . The day after 
St. Patrick (aw the bull, he up and told Ufheen all 
about what was going on. * Put me on a rock or 
in a tree,' fays Ulheen, 'juft by the way the bull 
ran, and we'll fee what we can do.' So in the 
evening he was fettled comfortably in the bough of 
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a tree on the hiMde, and when the bull was firing 
away up the fteep like a thunderbolt, and was nearly 
under him, he dropped down on his back, took a 
horn in each hand, tore him afunder, and dafhed 
one of the iides (b hard againft the face of the wall 
that it may be feen there this day, hardened into 
flone. There was no further ftoppage of the work, 
and in gratitude they cut out the effigy of Uftieen 
riding on his pony, and it m^y be feen infide the 
old ruins this very day." * This folk-ftory appears 
to me to bridge over the chafrn between the tradi- 
tional form and the earlieft recorded literary form 
of the group of popular traditions vnth which we 
are now dealing. We have here the facrifice of 
the bull, without which the building would not 
have been completed, and his blood being fcattered 
over the walls. But the main feature of this flory 
ieems to reft not fb much upon the foundation facri- 
fice, as upon the incident connedted with it, 
namely, the deftrudion by night of what was built 
during the day. This is the particular feature of 
the flory that connefts it with the flories of Vortigem 
and Columba ; and the facrifice of the bull, though 
appearing only in the background, identifies the 
legend with the foundation &crifice. 

But even a ftill better variant of the legend is 
related in " The Antiquary" (iv., 279), by Mr. 
J. H. Round. 

" In the parifh of ToUefhunt Knights, on the 
edge of the EiTex marfhes, there is ftill fhown in 
the middle of a field an enclofed uncultivated {pace. 
On the ilope of a hill at fbme littie diftance there 

^ Kennedy's ''Firefide Stories of Ireland/' p. 153. 
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(lands an ancient manor-houie, commonly known 
as Bam Hall. The legend relates that it was origin- 
ally attempted to ereft this hall on the above en- 
clofed {pot, but that the devil came by night and 
deftroyed the work of the day. A knight, attended 
by two dogs, was fet to watch for the intruder ; a 
tuiHe enfued, and the Prince of Darknefs, (hatching 
up a beam from the building, hurled it to the fite 
of the pre(ent hall, exclaiming as he did (b— 

* Wkerefoe'er this beam (hall fall 
There ihall ibnd Barn Hall/ 

The original beam was believed to remain in a 
cellar of the pre(ent houfe, and no one, it was f^d, 
could cut it without wounding them(elves. But the 
point of the tale is yet to be told. The devil, en- 
raged at the knight's interference, vowed that he 
would have him at his death, whether he were 
buried in the church or out of it. Now this doom 
was ingenioufly averted by burying him in the wall^ 
half in, and half outy of the church J* 

In this unique form of the legend we find a 
ftriking confirmation of the (blution I have fug- 
gefted. We have the nightly deftrudtion, and wc 
have the mural burial, which, as will pre(ently be 
(hown, is a form of the foundation facrifice. 

Keeping these variants of the ftory in mind, 
therefore, it would appear that it has lafted in 
£ngli(h tradition down to quite modem times. 
Still approaching the fubjeft along the lines of a 
poffible tranfition in the forms of the legend, we 
can di(cover one feature after another dwindling 
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away from the incidents of the ftoiy, until we come 
upon a very meagre form of it indeed. The firft 
group cuts out the incident of animal or human 
facrifice, but retains the animal caufe of the removal 
of the building material during the night. It is a 
group of church building l^ends which are very 
common in all parts of the country^ and muft have 
defcended from a common origin. 

The church of Breedon, in Leicefterfhire, ftands 
alone on a high hill^ the village being at its foot. 
The inhabitants relate that the founder afligned a 
central ^t for the fite of the church, but when the 
builders began to ereft the fabric there^ all they 
built in the courie of the day was carried away by 
•' doves " in the night, and IkilfuUy built in the 
fame manner on the hill where the church now 
ftands.' And fo for the parifh church of Winwick, 
Lancafhire, the founder had deftined a different fite 
for it; but after progrefs had been made at the 
original foundation, at night time a ^' pig '' was feen 
running haftily to the fite of the new church, crying 
or fcreaming aloud#" We-ee-wick, we-ee-wick, we- 
ee-wick." Then taking up a flone in his mouth 
he carried it to the fpot fandtified by the death of 
St. Ofwald, and thus fucceeded in removing all the 
ftones which had been laid by the builders.* The 
legend of ^ Burnley Crofs and the Demon Pigs ** is 
of a fimilar charafter. Prior to the foundation of 
any church in Burnley, religious rites were cele- 
brated on the ^t where the ancient crofs now 
flands. Upon the attempt being made to ereft an 

» Choice Notes, «* Folk-Lorc/* p. a. » Ibid. 
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oratory, the materials were nightly removed by 
fupematural agents in the fhape of pigs to where 
St. Peter's church now ftands/ At Leyland fimilar 
incidents are related with a " cat " as the agency, 
and elfewhere a *^ fifti " takes the place.* 

This form of the legend is very inftrudlive as a 
tranfitional form in the long procefs of decay from 
the original primitive cuftom. We have in place 
of the bull, "a pig," "a cat," "doves," and a " filh." 
And what is more important as a conne(5ting link 
with the foundation facrifice, there is in the Lancafhire 
ftory, the diftinft reminifcence of the death of St. 
Ofwald having fandified the foundation. 

Still keeping to that feature of the ftories which 
has retained the firmeft hold of the popular mind, 
we now come upon a group of legends which fimply 
{peak of general caufes or witches and fairies being 
the agency of the removal from one place to another. 

In Roby's " Traditions of Lancafhire " (vol. i. 
p. 27, firft feries), there is a tale entitled *'The 
Goblin Builders," fhowing how " Gamel the Saxon 
thane, lord of Recedham or Rached (now Roch- 
dale), intended to build a chapel unto St. Chadde, 
nigh to the banks of the Rache or Roach." » A 
level convenient {pot was chofen for the fite, but 
thrice were the foundations there laid, and thrice 
were all the building materials conveyed by in- 
vifible agency from this flat ipot to a more airy and 
elevated fituation. At laft the thane, ceaiing to 

^ Harland and Wilkinfon's *' Legends and Traditions of 
Lancafhire/' p. 8. 
 Sec a note in Choice Notes, " Follc-Lorc,*' p. 4. 
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ftrive ag&inft fate, gave up his original defign, and 
the prefent church was built upon the locality de- 
fignated by thefe unieen workmen/ The parifh 
church of Wendover ftands half-a-mile from the 
town. It was to have been built upon a field 
adjoining the town, and there the building of it 
was begun, but the materials were all carried away 
by witches, or, as fome relate, by fairies, and de- 
pofited where the church now ftands. The field 
in which the church was to have been built is ftill 
called "Witches' Meadow."^ At Alfrifton, the 
foundations of the church were originally l^d in a 
field on the weft fide of the town, and known as 
the Savyne Croft, but every night the ftones that 
had been laid during the previous day were hurled 
by fupematural agency over the houfes into a field 
called " The Tye," where the church now ftands. 
It is added that a certain wife man obferved in this 
field four oxen lying afleep, rump to rump, in the 
form of a crofs, and that that incident fuggefted the 
cruciform arrangement which was ultimately carried 
out in the building.' At Waldron, the materials 
for a church, which had been depofited in a field 
on Horeham farm, were removed by a like myfte- 
rious agency to the prefent fite of Waldron church. 
The ^ot near Horeham is ftill known as *' Church 
Field."* At Udimore,near Rye, the villagers, accord- 
ing to ancient tradition, began to build themielves a 

^ See alfo Harland and Wilkinfon's "Legends and Tradi- 
tions of Lancafhire/' p. 52. 

• Choice Notes, " Folk-Lore," p. 4. 

' ^'Suflex Arclueolo£icalColle£Uons,''xiii.,p. 226. * 16U. 
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church, on the oppofite fide of the little river Ree 
to that where it was eventually reared. Night after 
night, however, witneffed the (Uflocation of huge 
ftones from the walls built during the preceding day. 
Unieen hands hurled the ftones to the oppofite fide 
of the river, and an awful fupematural voice in the 
air uttered, in warning and reproachful tones, 
" O'er the mere ! o'er the mere I " * At Inve- 
raven, in Banfishire, there is a tradition that the 
rebuilding of the old caftle of Ballindalloch near a 
finall ftream was prevented by unfeen agency — 
the part built in the daytime being always thrown 
down through the night. At length a voice was 
heard, faying, ^^ Build in the cow haugh, and you 
fhall meet with no interruption." This was done, 
and the houfe coniequently raifed and remained.' 

There are ftill more debafed forms of the old 
building legends, and one example of thefe I muft 
give. The church of Over in Chefliire ftands about a 
mile from the more populous part of the village. 
Tradition afcribes its prefent pofition to his Satanic 
majefly. Alarmed at the pious zeal of villagers in 
attending their church fo well, and fearful of lofing 
his worlhippers by its convenience, he fought to 
avert fuch lofe to himfelf by robbing them of the 
building and carrying it away bodily; but the 
prayers of the monks prev^ed againft him (o far 
that he was glad to drop his burden as quickly as 
pofiible, when it fell where it now ftands. 

The legend of the church is interefting as a rem- 

^ '^ SnfTcz Archaeological Colleflions/' xiii., p. 227. 
' " New Stadftical Account of Scotland/' xiii., p. 1 34. 
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nant of the paft, and a poetical verfion of it has 
been given by Major Egerton Leigh in his " Ballads 
and Legends of Chefhire" (p. 191), from which I 
quote a verfe or two :— 

•* Over Church in days of yore. 
So fpeaks traditioDary lore, 
Amidward Over flood. 

^ In vain the Devil fpread his net. 
The churchy prote^Ung, ever let 
His fchemes againU men's fouls. 

" At length he rufh'd the church to feize 
Nor lefs his deviliih fpite might pleafe. 
And bear it far away. 

*' With claws the fane from earth he tore. 
And on his impious wings upbore 
One mom at break of day. 

" He dreamt not he was heard and fpied 
By monks he had fo oft defied, 
Since firfl from Heaven he fell. 

''At once in holy chorus fwell. 
Their earnefl prayers (of fin the knell). 
To fby the robber's flight. 

'' Still undifma/d he onward flew. 
Though heavier flill his burden grew. 
He held on like defpair. 

'' What found is that now moves frefh fears \ 
The Devil trembles as he hears 
Bells rolling through the air. 

'' Hark ! from fome difhmt tower unfeen» 
(Vale Royal's Abbey church, I ween), 
A crafhing peal rings forth. 

" Well know we evil fpirits fear 
The found of bells fo ftrong, fo clear. 
Such holy notes they dread. 
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As Satan ftruggles on in pain» 
His boafted ftrength begins to wane. 
Though eke by malice fed. 

** Stunned by monks' prayers and pealing noife. 
In vain he ftrives the weight to poife. 
Swift from his grafp it fell. 

'* He fpurned the church as down it flew. 
But a dark mift its mantle threw 
For fafety round the pile. 

" Preferved it flood— there ftill it (lands — 
Refcued from facrilegious hands, 
Efcaped the foul fiend's blow. 

** One meafured mile from the old (ite 
Where firil from air it did alight. 
The church flill Satan fcares. 

•* This is the reafon why they fay 
That Over Church from Over town. 
Stands diflant many roods away.** 

To thefe legends, as debafed forms of the founda- 
tion facrifice legends^ niay, I think, be added fbme of 
the ghoft-laying ftories. Ah^ady, in the ftory quoted 
from Mr. Henderfon, we have the fubjeft brought 
before us by a very direft analogy, and although 
in other ftories we cannot revert back to the incident 
of building being the caufe of the fubfequent facri- 
fice, yet this is an inddent that might well have 
dropped out in the courfe of tranfmiflion. Thus 
the legend connefted with Clegg Hall, Lanca(hire, 
records that a pious monk wifhing to ** lay " the two 
ghofts who haunted the place came to a parley with 
them, and that they then demanded, as a condition 
of future quiet, the facrifice of a body and a foul. 
The cunning monk fubftitutes the body of a cock 
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and the fole of a fhoe/ This fubftitution of the 
cock for the human iacrifice is curioufly like the 
fubftitution among the Dayaks and in France when 
foundation fecrifice is the objed in view. And we 
have thefe kind of ftories elfewhere. The facrificial 
clement in them is plain enough, and if in the 
nurfery they are told as mere ghoft ftories, they 
muft in the ftudy, it appears to me, refleft the old 
tradition that the ipirit of the place requires a 
fecrifice before the building can be inhabited. 

Thefe are typical examples of a clafs of traditions 
which are conmion enough in England and Scotland.^ 
Taken fingly , they might perhaps be regarded as an 
adaptation of legendary events to unexplained or un- 
related hiftorical fads — as the ideal fancies of vil- 
lagers in explaining a curious phenomenon of their 
own villages, or as Mr. Lach-Szyrma has fuggefted 
(" Antiquary," iii., p. 188), they may be the popular 
peribnification of ftorm-myths. This is no doubt 
the origin of one clafs of building legends, but for 
the clafs with which we are now fpecially dealing, I 
think my grouping affords the corred explanation. 
Unrecorded as they have been up to the prefent 
time in literature, could the SufTex peafant relate the 
felf-fame tradition as the Scotch Highlander, fup- 
poiing both of them to have created the legend 
independently of each other ? This queftion — the 
parallel to which is aiked in many of the wider ftages 

^ Harland and Wilkinfon*5 "Legends and Traditions of 
Lancaihire/' p. 12. 

' See many curious examples col]e6led in " The Antiquary," 
iii., pp. 188-189, *^^ ^^-y PP- 33-34» ^S* "33-4- 

£ 
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of folk-lore — ^is anfwered, and (liccefsfully aniwered, 
by the theory of a common origin of the earlieft forms 
of this tradition. That form had connefted with it 
an incident of {avage cuftom which has gradually 
died out in the proce& of its traditional life in 
modem days. How gradual was the decay is, I 
think, (hown by the diftind tranfitional groups 
into which this clafs of ftories is capable of being 
divided, each group keeping fail hold of an im- 
portant and dramatic feature which appears in the 
earlieft group of all. Moreover, in evidence of the 
faA that this feature, which has filtered through 
all obftacles into modern literature, is a primitive 
feature of the ftory, we find that in addition to the 
Suilex peafant and the Scotch Highlander having 
preferved the felf-fame form of it, the New Zea- 
lander has alio to be included in the cafe. One 
cannot poiitively fay whether the New Zealand 
tradition is due to Chriftian miilionary teachings or 
to a development of culture in this particular reQ>ed: 
among the New Zealanders. But in the tradition 
about ibme remarkable^looking rocks at Whangarei, 
we have a diilinft parallel with the lateft forms of 
Engliih folk-lore traditions of invifible agency in- 
terfering with the work of building. We do not 
even get the incident of facrifice of animal life — 
nothing but the bare legend as it is told in Engliih 
villages, with but littie meaning until we come to 
group the v^ious veriions together. The tradition 
may be fummarized as follows : Formerly a very 
powerful prieft, Manaia, lived at Whangarei ; his 
wife, Maunga-kie-kie, was alio a prieilefs. The 
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tradition ftates that the rocks were made by- 
Mania's daughter for the convenience of fifliing, 
but her father's gods every night replaced all the 
ftones fhe had brought during the day and returned 
them to their original pofition. This opposition 
being continued night after night, fhe at laft gave 
it up as being quite hopelefs. The entire family 
then determined on going from Whangarei to the 
Bay of Iflands, but having quarrelled among them- 
felves, the gods, who were looking on, turned the 
whole party into ftone.* 

If this laft important addition to our evidence is 
not due to the influence of civilized teaching, the 
whole group of building traditions aflFords very 
curious inftances of the parallels between Engliih 
folk-lore and favage cuftom. Not only is the moft 
archaic Engliih form of a cuftom p^^el to the 
exifting cuftoms of favages, but when (avages have 
broken away from their early cuftoms and retained, 
either by tradition or fymbolifm, remnants of their 
favage rites^ theie new forms in favage life parallel 
the folk-lore fomis of Englifti life. 

I cannot pafe away from thefe legends without 
mentioning the fine example we get from Roumania. 
It is particularly interefting to us in connection with 
the prefent fubjedt, becaufe it is an illuftration of 
the way in which, when Englifti traditions have not 
retained their earlieft forms, European parallel tra- 
ditions may be the link between the civilized tradi- 
tion and the favage cuftom. This Roumanian ftory 

' Taylor's " New Zealand," pp. 276-7. 
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has all the features of the primitive favage cuftom 
and of the later traditional forms. Th#e is the 
human facrifice, that is to fay, and the demolition 
of the building by unfeen agency. Moreover, this 
ftory is fo beautiful in its narrative, that my readers 
will not objeft to having it transferred to thefe 
p^es from the colleftion of " Roumanian Fairy 
Tales and Legends," publiihed ahonymoufly by 
Mifs E. B. Mawer, of Buchareft. 

The ftory relates how Radu the Black, Prince of 
the Country, and founder of the principality, wanted 
to build a monaftery, and fetting out with a nume- 
rous cavalcade in fearch of a fuitable fite, he comes 
upon a young (hepherd playing on his flute a do'ina 
(national wail) of his country. 

" Shepherd," cried Radu, flopping him, " thou 
muft often with thy flocks have explored the banks 
of the Argis ; tell me haft thou never feen a wall 
hidden amongft the green brulhwood of the nut 
trees ? " 

" Yes, Prince, I have feen a wall which was begun 
to be built, and my dogs howled at it, as if they had 
been howling for a death." 

" Right," faid the Prince, with fatisfaftion, " it is 
there that our monaftery ftiall rife; "then calling 
ManoU and his mafbns, " Liften," he faid, " I wifh 
you to build me an edifice, (o noble and beautiful, 
that its equal (hall never be found, neither in the 
prefent nor in the future. I promife to you all 
treafures, tides, and eftates, which ftiall make you 
equal with the Boyards of my court. I promife on 
the honour of a prince, and you know you may 
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rely on my promifes. Wait ! don t thank me yet I 
My word is {acred, and again I {ay, what I promi{e 
I always carry out ; if you do not {iicceed, I will 
have you walled up living in the foundation of the 
mona{lery^ which {haU be built by cleverer hands 
than yours." 

The ma{bns get quickly to work ; they meafure 
the ground, they dig the foil, and foon a majeftic 
wall begins to ri{e. Satisfied with their work, and 
certain of fuccefs, they fall a{Ieep, and dream of the 
lands, and treafures, and titles which their fkilful- 
nefs is to bring them. Morning comes, the golden 
rays of the fun dart over the waters of the Argis ; 
the cool morning air, and the defire to continue 
their work— only interrupted for needful repofe — 
aroufe the ma{bns ; they feize their tools and walk 
quickly to re-conmience their labours; but alas! 
during the night all had crumbled and difappeared. 

Inftead of fitting down and complaining, the 
ma{bns re-commenced their ta{k, and at the end of 
the day they have repaired the terrible difafler, and 
when evening comes they again feek repofe. 

Again morning, and again funlight reveals the 
crumbled walls! This happens four times to 
them. 

The fourth night, notwithflanding his anxiety, 
Manoli fleeps, and he dreams a flrange and terrible 
dream. He awakes and calls his comrades. 
" Liflen," he fays, " to what has been told me while 
I was afleep. A voice whifpered to me that all our 
work will be in vain; that each night the work of 
each day will be defhx>yed unlefs we wall up, living. 
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in our edifice, the firft woman, be (he wife or fifter, 
who in the early morning comes to bring our 
food." 

The proipefts of the honours which the conftruc- 
tion of the monaftery was to bring them ; the 
riches and titles with which their work was to be 
recompenied, decided the workmen, and they each 
(wore a iblemn oath, to wall up while living, be (he 
fifter or wife, the firft woman who (hould come 
amongft them next day. 

Morning arrived clear and pure, as if it would 
not light on one deipairing heart. Manoli anxioufly 
looks into the diftance, his oath ftrikes him with 
terror, and gets on a hillock to look around him ; 
he even mounts a fcafiblding, and his eyes fcan fear- 
fully the furrounding plain. 

Diftant, far diftant, he fees ibmething advancing. 
Who comes in fiich hafte ? In truth it is a woman, 
careful and diligent, bringing the early morning 
meal to the man ihe loves. See ! with quick, light 
ftep (he comes nearer and nearer, — ^fhe is recognized. 
It is the beautiful Flora, the wife of Manoli ! 

Everything di(appears from Manoli's fight, the 
fun is dark and (woUen ; inftead of light there is 
the darkne(s of the tomb. 

He falls on his knees, and joining his hands, calls, 
'^ Oh Lord God ! open the catarafts of Heaven, 
(hower on the earth torrents of water, turn the 
ftreamlets into lakes, oh merciful Saviour, that my 
wife may not be able to reach me here ! " Did 
God liften to his prayer? Shortly clouds cover 
the (ky, and heavy rain began to fall, but Flora 
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continued her way. Was not her hufband waiting ? 
What mattered thefe obftacles? 

Againft ftream and torrent fhe flill advances, 
and Manoli watching her, again kneels, joins his 
hands, and cries, " Oh my God, fend a wind to 
twift and tear up the plantains, to overthrow the 
mountains, and to force my wife to return to the 
vaUey!" 

The* wind rifes and whiftles in the foreft, uproots 
the plantains, overthrows mountains, yet Flora only 
haftens more quickly to reach her hufband, and at 
length arrives at the fatal Ipot. Then the maibns 
tremble at the fight, but tremble with joy. 

While Manoli, grief-ftricken, takes his wife in 
his arms and fays, " Liflen, my dear. To amufe our- 
felves, we are going to pretend to build you up in 
thefe walls; it will be I who will place you there, 
fb be very quiet." 

Flora laughingly confented, for fhe loved Manoli 
and had full confidence in him. Manoli fighed 
heavily, but though fighing, began to build the wall, 
which already reaches to the ankles of Flora — ^to her 
knees— higher and higher. Flora laughs no longer, 
but feized with terror, cries, ** Manoli, Manoli ! 
leave off this cruel joking ! the wall preffes on me, it 
will crufh me ! " 

Manoli is filent, but works on : the wall ftill rifes, 
and is now level with her waifl. 

Again fhe cries, " Manoli ! Manoli ! flay your 
hand; fbon I fhall no longer fee you; I love you fb, 
and you are facrificing me, and yet you fay you love 
me too." 



( 
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Manoli works on^ and to confole himielf, thinks, 
" Shortly I Ihall no longer hear her complaining; 
fuiFering is not fb bad when one does not "witnefe 
it." 

The work proceeds — ^thc wall rifes even to her 
eyebrows — at length ihe is hid from fight entirely. 
Manoli moves away, but itiU hears the faint 
moaning voice of his wife : " Manoli, Manoli ! 
the wall is preffing on me and my life is dying 
out ! " 

The day was magnificent on which the Prince 
came to kneel and give thanks at the beautiful 
monaftery, the beft proportioned and the fineft in 
ftyle which had ever been built. The mafter mafbns, 
Manoli amongft them, (welling with pride, waited 
at the top of the fcafFolding the vifit, the praife and 
the recompenfe of Radu, their Prince. 

But the Prince commanded the people below to 
knock away props, poles, and planks, and the 
mafbns fell from the great height to an inftantaneous 
death. Manoli alone caught at a proje6i:ing carv- 
ing, and pafling from one to another, would ibon 
have reached the ground, but there came from the 
wall which he was touching, the cry, " Manoli, 
Manoli ! the cold wall is prefiing on me, my body is 
crufhed, and my life is dying out." At this found, 
Manoli turns giddy and faint, and falls to the 
earth. 

On the fpot where he feU, there fprings a foun- 
tain of clear, iparkling water, but its tafte is fait and 
bitter as the tears which are fhed in Roumania, 
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even now, when any one relates the ibrrows and the 
facrifice of Flora, the wife of Manoli. 

This beautiful and touching legend may well 
end our chapter on the foundation iacrifice. It 
has more poetry and mufic in it than its Englifh 
parallels, and it is far more perfeft in detail. It 
has retained the incident of favage life as an im- 
portant part of its own dramatic form ; and it thus 
flands midway between the Englifh traditions and 
the favage cuflom. What we have praftically done, 
then, by thefe clofe parallels between Englifh folk- 
lore and favage cuflom, is to demonflrate to the 
fcientific fludent of Englifh hiflory that fbme of 
the lofl chapters of its earliefl fbges are capable 
of being reflored; and what we have done for the 
folk-lorifk is, I hope, to demonflrate to him that 
the cufloms and traditions he loves for their beauty 
of confbiidtion, their weirdnefs, or their, local 
aflbciations, have taken him back to times when 
they all lived as parts, and important parts, of a 
village life which, preceding all hiflorical records, 
fcarcely treads upon the borders of civilization. 
In this branch of our fubjeft we have been obliged 
to trace out the development of the traditional 
forms with fome degree of precifenefs, becaufe 
otherwife they were not recognizable as parallels 
to a favage cuflom. But this work mufl not let 
us lofe fight of the fignificance of the cuflom itfelf 
as bearing upon primitive village life. It is not 
too much to fay that the foundation facrifice — 
horrible in its mofl favage form, brutal in its later 
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forms — had very much to do with the preferva- 
tion of early ibciety. So low down in the fcale 
of man's hiftory there is very little law, very little 
reftraint upon the paffions and temper of brute 
force. But once place as a barrier to lawlefTnefs 
and licence the fanAification by blood fiicrifice, ibme- 
times as we know human iacrifice ; and at all events 
within the home, perhaps within the precindts of 
the home, what law has not done, the fear of offend- 
ing local fpirits, who have accepted iacrifice, will 
effeftually do. We (hall fee prefently how the 
ideas connefted with the foundation £icrifice pene- 
trated within the houfehold and kept {acred many 
domeftic rights which otherwife had no protedion ; 
and further, that the foundation iacrifice commenced 
and helped forward the gemls of law and morality, 
ieems to me to be a conclufion we may well draw 
itora the circumftances of the caie. Undefended by 
a ftate police, as civilization is accuftomed to, the 
primitive home was defended by the village gods. 
And theie village gods, known to exift in the 
primitive homes of favage races, are now proved 
to have exifted in the primitive homes of the an- 
ceftors of civilized Britain, becaufe we can trace 
them there through exifting legends and super- 
ftitions. 





CHAPTER IV. 

THE OCCUPATION OF THE HOMESTEAD. 

IHE foundation lacrifice is not the only 
1 cuftom of favage fociety connefted with 
buildings that will be found to have its 
' parallel in civilized Ibciety. As a pro- 
pitiation to the Ipirit of the locality, the hiftory of 
the foundation facrifice, as it has been recorded in 
the previous chapter, is lb complete that its right 
to a firft place in our archaeological re-arrangement 
of Englifli folk-lore is very dear. It alfo aAs as 
a clue to the method of refearch which muft be 
adopted where the parallel between Englifh and 
favage folk-lore is not quite complete. Accordingly, 
we now turn to a few other cuftoms and obfer- 
vances relating to the building of a homeftead,which, 
though not fo typical as thofe juft confidered, ftill 
carry us very far into the realms of comparative 
folk-lore, and confequently into the hiftory of 
early village life in Britain. I ihall, therefore^ pro- 
ceed to fet forth fbme cuftoms of primitive fociety 
which relate, firft, to the building of the houfe, 
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fecondly, to the occupation thereof; and after we 
have thus gained fbme idea of how primitive man 
looked upon his homeftead, fbme idea of the ever 
conftant faiths and beliefs with which he furrounded 
his primitive village home, we (hall be able, alio, 
to underftand that fbcial reftraints, which are the 
efFeft of civilized law or civilized morality in modem 
ibciety, exifted likewife in unwritten village cuftoms 
in primitive fociety ; and we (hall be able to con- 
ftrud fbme portions of Englifh hiftory belonging to 
a period long anterior to written laws or written 
hiftories. 

From a moft remarkable Tamil treatife which has 
been publiftied in the " Indian Antiquary,"^ the 
ceremony of building a houfe is afcertained to be 
governed by the clofeft obfervance of very minute 
pradices. The lucky day, and the lucky hour of 
the day muft firft be afcertained. On your way to 
ieleft a fite, ihould a perfbn with a broad head, or 
a bald head, fhould a fiiake, a fanyafi, a fingle Brah- 
man, a woman with no breafts, a new pot, a perfbn 
without a nofe, a bundle of firewood, a fick perfbn, 
a barber, a blind perfbn, an oil merchant, — fhould 
thefe or any of them meet you, it is an omen of evil. 
Should the architeft or the mafter about to build 
a houfe, meet a young handfbme virgin, the fign is 
propitious. Then follows the ceremony of ascer- 
taining the aufpicious hour. And upon at lafl 
beginning aftual operations, the very fpade that is 
ufed to mark off the fite of the propofed building, 
and the peg and lines mufl give forth their omens. 

^ 'Silpa 'S&Iba, ** Indian Antiquaiy,'' t., pp. 230-7, 293-7. 
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If the edge of the ipade bends at the firft delve, if 
the peg flies out of the ground as the blow is made 
upon it, or if the marking line fnaps in two, thefe 
are inaufpicious omens. Then au^icious days are 
given for fetting up the pofts, rafters, &c. ; on 
Monday fet up the pofts, dn Wednefday place the 
rafters, on Friday thatch the houfe, and on Thurf- 
day take up refidence. Strange as all this appears 
to Europeans, natives regard thefe things as matters 
of great importance, and many of the rules men- 
tioned in this old treatife are adhered to now. 

Thefe, and a great many more curious obfer^ 
vances,not of immediate intereft enough to tranfcribe 
here, are mentioned in this curious treatife. The 
Hindoos feem to have gathered together the fuper- 
ftitions of ages, and to have kept on adding to 
their beliefs until we arrive at a code that cannot 
be matched elfewhere. Still we do find glimpfes 
of the fame ftate of things in other parts of the 
world, and if I have brought forward the Tamil 
treatife as a fpecies of pattern, there are relics elfe- 
where which fhow a parallel ftate of belief and 
ideas. 

In Orifta upon building a houfe, you muft be 
careful to begin with the fouthern wall and build 
northwards, and it is very unlucky to add to a houfe 
on the fbuth fide. If you are obliged to do fb you 
muft leave a cubit and a quarter of clear fpace be- 
tween the new houfe and the old.^ 

The Nicobar Iflanders will not ufe nails in the 
conftrudion of their houfes. Before they build a 

^ '' Indian Antiquary," i., p. 169. 
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houie, the prieft vs> called to choofe the (pot, and by 
different ceremonies he compels the Hivie or Ipirit 
to leave the place/ 

Even when the houfe is built, the fame conception 
of a connexion of the {pirit world with it is kept 
up. While idolatry exifted in Hawaii, a number of 
fuperftitious ceremonies were performed in houfes 
before they could be occupied* Offerings were 
made to the gods, and prefents to the priefts who 
entered the houfe, uttered prayers, went through 
other ceremonies, and flept in it before the owner 
took pofleflion, in order to prevent evil fpirits from 
refbrting to it and to fecure its inmates from the 
effefts of incantations (Ellis, *'Miffionary Tour 
through Hawaii," p. 293). In Madagafcar, the firfl 
comer poft fet up when building a houfe is always 
at the facred part of it. Several kinds of plants are 
attached to its bafe, and on the top is fixed a filver 
chain, a fort of afTurance that the owner will always 
have money in his dwelling. In the cafe of a royal 
houfe, the pofl is fprinkled by the fovereign with 
facred water brought from a fpecial fpring, and an 
invocation is announced imploring a blefling on the 
building.* 

Among the Hill tribes of the Chittagong diflrift, 
the principal pofl of the houfe is confidered facred, 
and the head of the family is the only perfbn who 
can touch it. Should any other perfbn do the fame 
he becomes the flave of the mafter of the houfe 
("Joum. Afiatic Soc. Bengal," xiv. 383). And 

* ** Journ. Aiiatic Society of Bengal," xv., p. 351. 
« " Folk-Lorc Record," ii., p. 38. 
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we meet with the fame idea in an altogether different 
part of the world. In a ftory called " The Wiidom 
of Manihiki," in Gill's " Myths and Songs of the 
South Pacific," p. S^y it is related that a wonderful 
lad had noticed that his father myfterioufly dif- 
appeared at dawn every day, and in an equally 
myfterious way came back again to their dweUing 
at night. Being refolved to difcover the fecret, the 
ion puts his father's girdle under him at night 
(when he fleeps with his father), and accordingly 
was rouied from his flumbers by the girdle being 
pulled from under him: he lay perfeftly IHll to fee 
what would become of his father. The unfufpeA- 
ing parent went, as he was wont, to the main pillar 
of his dwelling and (aid : — 

" O pillar ! open, open up, 
That Manuahifare may enter and defeend to nether- 
world." 
But the feeling of fuperftitious reverence or fear 
connedted with the houfe is carried to a much 
greater extent among other races. 

A New Zealander will never lean his back againft 
the wall of a houfe. The company affembled within 
a houfe, however numerous, always leave a little 
{pace between themfelves and the wall. The caufe 
of this ftrong objeftion to fit clofe to the wall, is 
their dread of the myfterious influence of certain 
tapu objeds, which have been thruft into the rufii 
walls of dwelling houfes for concealment. (Short- 
land's " Traditions, &c., of the New Zealanders," 
p. 112.) 

And fo in various ideas as to the defertiori of a 
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houfe, or as to a death within it^ we meet with the 
all-prevailing feelings. 

It appears to have been a cuftom with the ancient 
Americans, yet obferved by the Indians of modem 
times, never to occupy the fame wigwam a (econd 
time. A fuperftition is univerfally prevalent among 
the north-weftem Indians that live in tents, that 
when a place of abode has been deferted, an evil 
ipirit enters and dwells there.* Among the New 
Zealanders a deferted houie becomes of {acred im- 
portance.* 

In Afam houfes are deierted when deaths have 
occurred in them.* And fo it is with the Ova- 
herero, a South African tribe.* 

And it is curious to note that the Kaffirs have a 
great repugnance to a peribn's dying infide the hut, 
and even refpedhible Kaffirs are generally carried 
outfide to expire.' 

An almoft correl^nding belief is the notion of the 
Ahts of Vancouver Ifland, that when a perfbn is 
dangeroufly ill *his ibul leaves his body and goes 
down to the country of Chay-her, but does not enter 
a houie. If it enters a houie, it is a iign that it has 
taken up its abode below for good, and the iick 
man dies.^ 



* *« Traditions of Dcc-Coo-Dah," by W. Pidgcon, p. 134. 

* Polack's ** Manners and Cuftoms of the New Zealanders/' 
L, p. 215-16. 

' " Afiatic Refearches,** xvii., p. 369. 

* South African "Folk- Lore Journal," vol. i., p. 61. 
^ Maclean's "Kaffir Laws and Cuftoms/' p. 102. 

^ Sproat's " Scenes and Studies of Savage Life," p. 214. 
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In the interior of the ifland of Madagafcar, par- 
ticularly in Ankova, a feeling of veneration is 
aflbciated with the north fide of the houfe as the 
part facred to their anceftors. Should the fpirits of 
the departed vifit their former abodes, the northern 
part of the houie is the place in which they would 
be heard.* 

Such are a few of the cuftoms and fuperftitions 
which relate to the houie in primitive ibciety. The 
great and fpecial feature about them is the ftrong 
animiftic aflbciations with which the houfe is fur- 
rounded. The fpirit- world has to be reckoned with 
at every ftage. Now what is this houfe-^irit, if we 
may now call it fo— is it a mere unmeaning fuper- 
ftition, or does it reprefent a primitive fyftem of 
belief? There feems to me but little doubt that 
we have here the firft conceptions of the anceftral 
fpirit of the family, who guards and watches over 
and demands worfhip and facrifice from its chil- 
dren. Of courfe we fliall have to proceed care- 
fully along the lines of companion to diicover 
the felf-fame clafs of thought and fuperftitious 
belief in civilized fociety, where civilized thought 
and aAion have been operating upon the beliefs 
of mankind for centuries, but, as we fliall find 
out, without eradicating fome of the earliefl ideas 
which the human race in its infancy was capable 
of producing. 

Mr. Gregor fays : " On laying the foundation of 
a houfe in Scotland, there was the indifpenfable 

* Ellis's " Hiftory of Madagafcar/' i., p. 240 ; ' Folk Lore 
Record/ ii,, 37. 

F 
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foonin pint. The workmen were regaled with 
whiflcy or ale, with bread and cheefe. Unlefs this 
was done, happinefs and health would not reft on 
the houfe. It is told of a manfe on the banks of 
the Spey, that the minifter refufed to give the ufual 
foonin fint^ and that, out of revenge, the maibns 
built into the wall a piece of a graveftone. The 
confequence was the houfe proved unhealthy, and 
the minifters very fliort-lived." ^ 

On removing from one houfe to another it was 
accounted unlucky to get pofleflion of a clean houie. 
** Dirt's luck," fays the proverb. If one who was 
removing from a houfe was jealous of the fucceflbr, 
and wifhed to carry off the good fortune of the 
houfe, the out-going tenant iwept it clean on leav- 
ing it. There were two other methods of taking 
away the luck from a houfe. The one was for the 
tenant who was leaving, to mount to the roof and 
pull up the crook through the /«»i, inftead of re- 
moving it in the ufual way by the door. The 
other was by trailing the raip. A rope of ftraw 
was twifted from left to right— the vrang wye — and 
pulled round the houfe contrary to the courfe of the 
fun. To avert all evil from thofe who were enter- 
ing a houfe others had quitted, if there was fuipicion 
that evil had been left on it, a cat was thrown into 
it before any of the new in-dwellers entered. If evil 
had been left on it, the cat in no long time fickened 
and died.^ 

1 Grcgor's " Folk-Lorc of the North-Eaft of Scotland," 
pp. so, SI. 

2 UiJ., p. S3. 
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Now in thefe curious Scottifh cuftoms we have a 
clear indicatioti of what has already been feen is the 
belief with favage life, namely, a fpirit of the houie 
which afFefts, or may afFe<5fc> the occupier. The 
parallel between the American Indian fuperftition 
about not occupying a deferted wigwam, and the 
Scotch cuftoms upon entering a new houie, are par- 
ticularly clofe. But we may go a ftep further than 
this, I think. We fhall, it is true, be obliged to go 
ibmewhat beyond the homcftead, the private dwell- 
ings of the primitive viUage, and take our ftand 
upon the place of aflembly or the temple of the 
village. Still the transfer of fiiperftition fix)m a 
general objeA to a particular objedt- is fimply the 
anfwer to the ever-promment queftion, what are the 
efFeAs of civilization and political progrefs upon 
primitive life ? 

We find then, that the felfsame feelings which 
prevented the New Zealander from leaning againft 
the wall of a building, prevented fome of the in- 
habitants of Great Britain from worfhipping other- 
wife than under the open (ky. A pafTage in Train's 
"Hiftory of the Ifle of Man" well illuftrates this. 
Churches were built, (ays this author, and age after 
age fucceflively pafTed away, yet fo deeply rooted 
was the opinion in the minds of the people that fup- 
plications to the Deity could not be offered in any 
place (o appropriate as from an , eminence in the 
open air, that down to the clofe "of the eighteenth 
century, a numerous feft prevailed in the ibuth of 
Scotland,. called Mountaineers, or Hill Folks, from 
their convening on the hills to perform their devo- 
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tional exercifes after the manner of their forefathers. 
The mounds adjoining the churches in the Ifle of 
Man were ufed for the fame purpofes.^ But we 
can tranflate this deeply-rooted popular opinion 
into ftronger language ftill — language that takes us 
from the borderland right into the depths of 
primitive thought and aftion — ^by turning from 
religious aflemblies to political aflemblies. The well- 
known ftory from Beda details the particulars with 
curious exaditude. " The king, Ethelbert of Kent, 
came to the ifland of Thanet, and fitting in the 
open air, ordered Auguftine and his companions to 
be brought into his prefence. For he had taken the 
precaution that they fhould not come to him in any 
houfe, left, according to an ancient fuperftition, if they 
pra<5tifed any magical arts, they might impofe upon 
him and fo get the better of him/* This is plain lan- 
guage enough. It is to be met with elfewhere, how- 
ever. The Deemfters or the Ifle of Man in former 
times muft judge in the open air, that magic might 
have lefs power over them, and the felfsame idea 
occurs in Ireland, where the Brehon judges fat in the 
open air.* This little group of parallel Anglo-favage 
folk-lore takes its back to very early times indeed 
in the hiftory of Englifti inftitutions, times when 
houfehold gods occupied the place of Chriftianity, 
' and fuperftitions and fears the place of morality and 
knowledge. I very much doubt if anything in 

* Vol. i., p. 269. 

' I have detailed thefe curious examples of primitive thought 
in my book '' Primitive Folkmoots, or Open Air Aflemblies in 
Britain/' pp. $5, 94. 
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the whole range of furvival of primitive culture 
in civilized lands appeals more forcibly to hifto- 
rical proof than the open-air judging of the Deem- 
fters of the Ifle of Man, which is thrown back for 
explanation upon the open-air meeting of Ethel- 
bert of Kent, and thence to the praftices of primitive 
fociety. There we meet with ample proof that 
worfhip and legiflation muft not be attempted within 
roofed buildings ; and although we cannot ftep from 
the platform of public law to that of private cuftom 
by means of hiftorical aids when dealing with Great 
Britain only, yet it appears to me that the fears of 
Ethelbert of Kent were only parallel to the peculiar 
cuftom of the Rajah of Kachar, who never refided 
in a building of mafbnry, but in bungalows fur- 
rounded by a ftockaded enclofure,^ — both the Saxon 
king and the Indian chief miftrufting the building 
of civilized life and in the latter cafe carrying his 
miftruft far enough to retain the dwelling that he 
ufed to have among the woods of Upper AiTam, 
where ftone buildings were unknown. 

The peculiar pofition which the houfe and its 
animiftic furroundings occupied in the mind of the 
primitive villager, is further to be illuftrated from 
ibme curious items of Engliih folk-lore. An old 
cottage tenant at Poliphant, near Launcefton, when 
afked why he allowed a hole in the wall of his 
houfe to remain unrepdred, anfwered that he 
would not have it ftopped up on any account, as 
he left it on purpofe for the piikies (Comifh for 
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Journal, Afiadc Society, Bengal/' iz., p. 832. 
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pixies) to come in and out as they had done for 
many years.^ 

We have feen how among fbme iavage races the 
dying were taken out of the hut to breathe their 
laft ; and this meets with a finular idea in the quef- 
tion of Meg Menilies, *^ Wha' ever heard of a door 
being barred when a man was in the dead-thraw ? 
How d'ye think the fpirit was to .get awa thro^ ^^^ 
and bars like thae* " — a queftion which ftie a^fwers 
herfelf on the occaiion of the finuggler's death in 
the Kaim of Demcleugh, when, unbarring the 
door^ ftie fays: — 

" Open lock, end ftrife, 
Come detth, and pafs life." 

The cuftom is found in many parts of England/ 
and it formed the fubjeft of a communication to 
the "Athenaeum" of the 17th of Oftober, 1846, 
where it is ftated that " it originates from the belief 
which formerly prevailed, that the foul flew outk)f 
the mouth of the dying in the likenefs of a bird/' 

Thus, I think, we have ftudied fome preliminary 
chapters from the fcience of folk-lore fufficiently 
to form, at this ftage, fome fort of outlook from 
which our future progrefe may be guided. The pri- 
mitive homeftead — as the homeftead of uncivilized 
races of the prefent day — was the feat of fuperftitious 
belief^ and pradices which, if not codified into a 
religion^ at all events occupied the place of a primi- 

* *• Notes and Queries," ift fer., vol. v., p. 173. 

' See the fame cuftom in Suflex, ''Folk-Lore Record," i., 
p. 60, and fee upon the whole fubjed, ** Choice Notes, Folk- 
Lore," p. 117. 
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tive fyftem of morality. The primitive villager, 
quick to revenge, with no complete conceptions of 
right between man and man, with ftrong hatred to 
men of other communities, with paflions untamed 
by philofophy or culture, dared not defecrate the 
homeftead of his fellow villager becaufe it was fur- 
rounded by protedors from the fpirit-world. That 
thefe early fancies in the mind of man developed a 
higher form of belief, is the propofition that now 
meets us. The houfe fo furrounded became the 
home of a houfe religion ; and this houfe religion 
accordingly will be our next ftage in the archaic re- 
arrangement of Englifti folk-lore. 

Looking at the broad outline of the queftion be- 
fore us, it appears to me that we may thus ftate our 
pofition. Archaeology has difcovered fome of the 
forms of the primitive houfe ; but it has not re- 
ftored the aflbciations of the people who lived there. 
The bare walls, the unhewn ftone, the thatched 
roofs, the earthen floor, are all that is prefented to the 
modern inquirer. Stand'mg amidft all thefe defola- 
tions of hiftory, the comparative folk-lorift, by re- 
calling the cuftoms and fuperftitions — the thoughts 
and aflbciations — of people who lived in thefe pri- 
mitive homes, reftores too the life which once more 
makes the primitive village home a known faftor in 
Englifli hiftory. Knowing now that the rude and 
meagre village hut was as facred as the walled caftle, 
knowing that the local fpirits of the homeftead re- 
prefented a force in the mind of primitive man, 
we ftiall be able to go forward into further refearches 
prepared to meet the fequence to all this in other 
parts of houfehold life. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE HOUSE SPIRITS. 

primitive ibciety the family circle was 
ompletely hemmed in from the outer 
rorld. Allthat we havejuft nowafcer- 
ained belongs to the village, outfjde 
the houfehold life of each villager; it is, in faA, 
the outer cruft of primitive ideas through which 
we muft penetrate to find the enormous accretions 
within. Infide the houfe all was fecret and unknown. 
A Hindu woman has an infuperable objection to 
permitting a European to know aught of the inter- 
nal economy of her houfe. The fecrecy of domeftic 
life forbids that a ftranger {hould ever be informed 
of anything Co private as the mode in which a mother 
foothes her child to reft.' Thus we fee how the 
protective influences of the fpirit-world, as defcribed 
in the laft chapter, bring about proteiJtive influences 
of early village ibcial laws, which proclaimed in no 
uncertain voice that the domiciles of primitive man, 

' Cover's " Fott Song) of [ndia," p. 138. 
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held (acred to the {pirit of the locality, muft be held 
(acred, too, from the intrufion of vifitors. This 
(ecrecy is maintained throughout India in very 
humble hou(eholds, and under difficulties which at 
firft fight feem infurmountable.* It is the key, 
fays Sir Henry Maine, by which much that is not 
quite intelligible in early legal hiftory may be ex- 
plained. The public (late law, for inftance, never 
in early fociety penetrated this (ecrecy, and it is a 
" conjeftural explanation of the fcantinefs of ancient 
fyftems of law as they appear in the monument in 
which an attempt was made to (et them formally 
forth, that the lawgiver merely attempted to fill, 
fo to (peak, the interftices between the families of 
which the aggregate formed the fociety." * In ex- 
aftly the fame way I would attempt to explain 
that this family fecrecy is the reafon why morality 
and religion — the morality and religion of the moft 
highly cultured of the nation — has been (b long in 
oufting from civilized fociety the cuftoms and fuper- 
ftitions which fo extenfively exift. In the general 
advancement of a people (fays Dr. Mitchell) there 
is always a going down of fome and a going up 
of others. When we fpeak of a nation's reaching a 
high (late of culture, it is never meant that all the 
individuals compo(ing that nation, but only that 
(bme of them have reached it. A high civilization 
reaches all the members of a nation, but a high cul- 
ture has never been known to do (b.* The cuftoms 

^ Sir Henry Maine's " Village Communities/' p. 114. 

* Ibid,, p. 115. 

^ Miichcirs "The Paft in the Prefcnt," p. 56. 
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and fuperftitions of family life, therefore, have 
mained very much as they were for centuries back 
mainly becaufe the ftate law has not, and the ftate 
religion could not penetrate into the ftronghold. 

From thefe fafts it would appear to be in con- 
formity with the general rule of fbcial development 
that in the houfehold, in matters of fmall fignificance 
or relating to things which belong to the nurfcry 
and the early days of childhood, there ihould ftill 
remain ibme of the cuftoms and old ideas of primi- 
tive life. Our Enghfli proverb, " Every Engliih- 
man's houfe is his caftle," ^ exprefles the adhefion to 
the fecrecy which is prevalent in primitive fociety ; 
and in the houie, therefore, has been preferved thefe 
many years, numerous relics of primitive life in 
Britain. The fecrecy with which the believers in 
old cuftoms and popular fuperftitions ftill carry out 
their beliefs is weU known. The ftate of the New 
Zealander is fbmewhat akin to that of the Englifh 
or Scotch peaiant. Shortland tells us of the chief 
Tarapipipi, who was a Chriftian, that he had evi- 
dently not been able to entirely fubdue the force of 

' Mailer, in his '' Dorians," ^ves Tome intercfting parallels 
to this fubjed. *' The Lacedaemonians held the do£b-lne that 
the door of his court was the boundary of every man's freedom ; 
without, all owned the authority of the ftate ; within, the mafter 
of the houfe riled as lord on his own ground.'* It was the 
cuftom at Sparta not to knock, but to call, at the outer gate 
(Plutarch). The fame was alfo the cuftom among the ^olians, 
according to Alcaeus, among the poems of Theocritus, xxix., 
39 (vol. ii., p. 266). According to the fuppofed faying of 
Lycurgus, ^' firft make a democracy in thine own houfe '* 
(Plaurch, " Lycurgus •*). 
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early impreffions. He would not acknowledge that 
he had any belief in the gods of his fathers ; but he 
had ftiU a lingering dread of their power, which, 
though weakened, was not totally deftroyed/ And 
in Scotland, Dr. Mitchell fays, *^ when perfons are 
charged with taking part in fome heatheniih rite, and 
when its nature is honeftly and roughly exprefled, 
I have often been flruck wjfth the embarraffment 
which refulted from a ftruggle between a defire to 
difbwn all faith in it, and a fear of evil from doing 
fo." • 

Following out the plan of re-arranging in archaic 
fequence the many cuftoms and fuperftitions which 
now exift in our midft and have their parallels in 
favage fociety, we now confider how the exclufive- 
nefs and facredneis of the primitive houfehold is 
illuftrated. By picking up the waifs and flrays of 
Englifh local cuftoms, and placing them in their 
reftored archaic hiftory, we (hall fee that the thref- 
hold of the houfe was guarded by ceremonies and 
cuftoms which, if fignificant of anything, muft be 
the prelude to important and facred cuftoms within 
the houfe. 

To ftumble at the threfhold is in Engliih folk- 
lore a moft ominous fign.' Shakefpeare puts into 
the mouth of Gloucefter a reminifcence of this 
(uperftition : 

^ Shortland's ''Traditions and Superititions of the New 
Zealanders/' p. 85. 

* " The Paft in the Prcfent/' p. 146. 

• Henderfon's "Folk-Lorc of the Northern Counties," 
p. 38 ; Aubrey's " Gentilifme and Judaifme/ pp. 26^ 56. 
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" For many men that fbimble at the thre(hold 
Are well foretold that danger larks within/' 

3 Henry VL, act iv., sc. 7. 

But when taken into the realms of favage cuftom, 
it is a terrible afFair. In a Polynefian ftory we read 
that a boy was fent one day with a meflage to 
Uenuku, who was an ariki or chief high prieft,and the 
little fellow accidentally tripped and fell down in the 
very doorway of Wharekura, the houfe of Uenuku, 
and this being a moft unlucky omen, Uenuku was 
dreadfully irritated, and he laid hold of the boy and 
ate him up/ 

But the folk-lore of our iflands fupplies us with 
fome definite evidence of how. the threfliold was 
protefted. As there was a facrifice at the founda- 
tion of the houfe, fo there was at the threfliold. At 
St. Peter's, Athlone, every family of a village, fays 
Mafon, in his " Statiftical Account of Ireland" (iii., 
75), kills an animal of fome kind or other; thofe 
who are rich kill a cow or a flieep, others a goofe 
or a turkey ; while thofe who are poor and cannot 
procure an animal of greater value, kill a hen or a 
cock, and fprinkle the threfliold with the blood, and 
' do the fame in the four corners of the houfe, and 
this ceremonious performance is done to exclude 
every kind of evil fpirit from the dwelling where 
this facrifice is made till the return of the fame day 
the following year.* I cannot conceive anything 
more fignificant tharr this Angular cuftom : without 

' Grey's " Polynefian Mythology," p. 20a. 
^ See Dyer's " Popular Cuftoms," p. 420, 
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any variation in fonn or motif, it belongs entirely 
to the primitive home-life of our anceftors. We 
have other cuftoms by which the entry- of " fairies " 
was prevented, and they belong to the fame group 
as the above, though not in fo perfeft a form. On 
May eve the juvenile branches of nearly every 
family in the Ifle of Man ufed to gather primrofes 
and ftrew them before the doors of thfeir dwellings, 
in order to prevent the entrance of fairies on that 
night.^ And fo for the admittance of a good f^ry 
the ceremony at the threfhold was adopted. On 
the eve of the firft day of February, a feftival was 
formerly kept, called in the Manx language " laa'l 
Breeftiey," in honour of the Irifli lady who went 
over to the Ifle of Man to receive the veil from St. 
Maughold. The cuftom was to gather a bundle 
of green ruflies, and ftanding with them in the 
hand on the threfhold of the door, to invite the 
holy St. Bridget to come and lodge with them that 
night. In the Manx language the invitation ran 
thus : — " Brede, Brede, tar gys my thie, tar dyn thie 
ayms noght. Fofhil jee yn dorrys da Brede, as 
Ihig da Brede e heet ftaigh." In Englifh: — 
** Bridget, Bridget, come to my houfe, come to my 
houfe to^nighjt. Open the door for Bridget, and 
let Bridget come in/' After thefe words were re- 

^ Train's " Hiftory of the Ifle of Man," ii., p. 1 17. Among 
the Pagan feftivals which were moft ftrenuoufly kept up at the 
birth of the Chriftian religion and during its fpread over the 
Roman empire. Gibbon fpecially mentions the decoration of 
the doors with lamps and branches of laurel — the doors being 
under the protef^ion of the houfehbld gods ('' Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire " (Murray), i., p. 344). 
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peated, the ruihes were ftrewn on the floor by way 
of a carpet or bed for St. Bridget. A cuftom very 
fimilar to this was al(b obferved in fbme of the Out- 
Ifles of the ancient kingdom of Man.^ 

The protection of the threftiold from the in- 
fluences of witchcraft is alfo a fjpecial funAion of 
folk-lore. It was cuftomary to place under the en- 
trance door a jug filled with horfe-ftioe nails, to pre- 
vent the entrance of witches.* *' To this purpofe," 
fays Aubrey, "we fl:ill ufe frequently to naile a 
horfe-flioe (found by chance) on the threfliold of 
the dore ; nothing more common and mofl: ufed in 
London." * This cuftom is ftill prevalent in Scot- 
land. To find a horfe-ftioe (fays Mr. Napier), " and 
hang it behind the houfe-door, was confidered to 
bring good luck to the houfehold, and proteAion 
from witchcraft or evil eye." * And it is to be met 
with in China, in a flightly different form. " Of 
the charms affixed to buildings," fays Mr. Dennys, 
** the Chinefe have a fair variety. The all-potent 
horfe-fhoe is, indeed, not found nailed againft doors 
and gables ; but, oddly enough, a horfe's hoof hung 
up in the houfe has the fame prefervative efFed in 
native eyes." * 

I think, too, there is fome indication of the 
ancient facrednefs of the houfe in the fecrecy once 

> Train's " Hiftory of the Ifle of Man," ii., p. 1 16. 
^ *« Notes and Queries," ift fer,, vi., p. 271; 4th fer., vi., 
p. 114. 

* " Remains of Gentilifme and Judaifme," p. 204. 

* Napier's «' Folk-Lore of Weft of Scotland/* p. 139. 

* Dennys' " Folk-Lore of China," p. 48. 
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attending the aft of courtfhip. In Cumberland 
" the youth vifits his fweetheart at her home. Thefe 
vifits are moft commonly made on the Saturday 
evenings. After the family are gone to bed, the fire 
darkened, and the candle extinguifhed, he cautioufly 
enters the houfe. In this murky fituation they re- 
main for a few hours With thefe proceed- 
ings the parents or mailers of the lovers are well 
enough acquainted. When the marriage is nearly 
concluded on, and it is underftood that the girFs 
parents have no objedion to the match^ the young 
man ventures to fhow himfelf." * 

And thus, when we come to the intruiion of a 
new inmate to the houfe, the bride of the houfe- 
father — the houfe-mother that is to be, — ^the cere- 
mony of lifting her over the threihold of her 
hufband's door is found to be a necefTary element in 
the rite. The marriage ceremony is fymbolical of 
a great many features of primitive life ; but there 
are three efpecial ffages which may be clearly and 
unmistakably defined. We (hall prefently fee the 
duties of the bride or houfe-mother, and the cere- 
monies attending her new degree, after Ihe has 
pafied within the domain of her lord and mafter ; 
and hereafter we ihall fee fomething of the viUage 
ceremony before her arrival at the threfliold of her 
new home. Here, however, we muft paufe, in 
order to point out that whatever may be the cufn 
toms before and after, the pafling over the threfhold 
was an important ftage in the village marriage cere- 

' JoUie's "NAnners and Cuftoms of Cumberland/' 1811, 
pp. 39, 40. 
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mony. The bride being lifted over the threftiold^ 
and the cake being broken over her head^ are cuftoms 
to be found in many favage fbcieties. We meet 
with the key to the matter in the Fiji cuilom^ 
limited as it is, however, to the temple, or the chief's 
houfe. To fit on the threfliold of a temple is tabu 
to any but a chief of the higheft rank. All are 
careful not to tread on the threfhold of a place fet 
apart for the gods : perfons of rank ftride over, 
others pafs over on hands and knees. The fame 
form is obferved in crofling the threfhold of a chiePs 
houfe.* 

The Chinefe throw rice over the head of the bride 
as fhe returns to her future home ; and, in Sicily, 
wheat is fimilarly thrown.* On her arrival fhe was 
not to be allowed to touch the threfhold. In China, 
the entrance is ufually covered with red cloth for 
this purpofe. In fome parts of the country fhe is 
lifted out of the fedan over a pan of charcoal placed 
in the court, and carried to her chamber.' This 
cuflom of lifting the bride over the threfhold of her 
hufband's houfe is to be found alfb among the Red- 
fkins of America, and among the Abyffinians.* 

Henderfon gives us the Englifh cuflom : " As the 
newly-married wife enters her new home on return- 
ing from kirk, one of the oldefl inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, who has been flationed on the 
threfhold, throws a plateful of fhort-bread over her 

^ Williams's " Fiji and the Fijians," i., p. Z33. 
« Dennys' •'Folk-Lore of China," p. 15. 
» Ibid., p. 18. 
* Lubbock's "Origin of Civilization," p. 122. 
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head, fo that it falls outfide. A fcramble enfues, for 
it is deemed very fortunate to get a piece of the 
fhort-bread, and dreams of fweethearts attend its 
being placed under the pillow. A variation of this 
cuftom extends as far fouth as the Eaft Riding of 
Yorkihire, where, on the bride's arrival at her 
father's door, a plate of cake is flung from an upper 
window upon the crowd below. An augury is then 
drawn from the fate which attends the plate : the 
more pieces it breaks into the better ; if it reach 
the ground unbroken, the omen is very unfavour- 
able." ' 

Mr. Gregorys account of the cuftom in Scotland 
is ftill more indicative of its origin in the primitive 
iacrednefs of the threfhold : When the bride 
arrived, fhe was welcomed by the bridegroom's 
mother, if alive. If fhe was dead, the welcome was 
given by one of the brid^room's neareft relatives. 
When pafling over the threfhold there was held 
over the bride's head a fieve. containing bread and 
cheefe, which were diftributed among the guefb. 
They were fbmetimes fcattered around her, when 
there was a rufh made by the young folks to fecure 
a piece. At times an oatmeal cake was broken 
over her head. In later times a thin cake of '^ fhort- 
bread," called the bride cake, was fubftituted for the 
oatmeal cake. It was diftributed among the guefls, 
who carefully preferved it, particularly the un- 
married, who placed it below thjrir pillows to 
^' dream on." In fbme diftrifts, when the fieve was 

^ Henderfon't " Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties," p. 36, 

G 
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in the aft of being placed over her head, or the 
bread broken, it was the bridegroom's duty to (hatch 
her from below it.^ 

There are other cuftoms which belong to this 
fame group. In remote parts of Yorldhire it is the 
cuftom to pour a kettleful of boiling water over the 
doorftep, juft after the bride has left her old home; 
and thejr fay that before it dries up another mar- 
riage is fure to be agreed on.' No doubt we have 
here an altered form^ incidental to the nature of 
furvivals from primitive cuftoms, of the cuftoms 
before defcribed as taking place at the hufband's 
thre(hold, becauie, among the ancient Romans, we 
find that fire and water are placed upon the bride- 
groom's threftiold. But from Brand we get a clear 
furvival of the ancient ceremony. There was an 

^ Gregor's '' Folk-LoK of the North-Eaft of Scotland," 
pp. 92, 93 ; fee tlfo Napier's ** Folk-Lore of Weft of Scot- 
land," pp. 46 itfeq.y and DalyeU's ''Darker Superftidons of Scot- 
land^" p. 292. 

The cuftom of breaking a cake over the bride^s head, ori* 
^nally belonging entirely to the realms of folk-lore, was adopted 
by the Charch in fome cafes. Walker relates, In his ** Sofierings 
of the Clergy," how a minifter -of Rotherfield, in SaiTez, was 
fiunmoned to anfwer fome charges preferred againft him, 
among which he was accufed of *' being fuperftitiously inclined 
for breaking a cake over a bride's head ; " to which he an- 
fwered, ** yt he had indeed broake a cake, as was ufuall in his 
parifli for the minifter over a bride's head ; yt 'twas a coftom 
"which had long prevailed in his pariih, and w^ he thought 
might be inofienfive in itfelf, neither good nor bad, u many 
other received cuftoms were " (see *' Suftez Arch. Coll., vol. 
d., p. 178). 

* Henderfon's '' Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties," p. 40. 
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ancient fuperfHtion (he writes) that the bride was 
not to ftep over the threfliold in entering the bride- 
groom's houie, but was to be lifted over by her 
neareft relations. She was alio to knit her fillets to 
the doorpofts, and anoint the fides, to avoid the 
mifchievous fidcinations of witches/ Herrick, in his 
• Hebrides,** defcribes the cufloms : — 

"And now the ydlow vaile, tt lafl, 
Over her fragnnt cheek is caft 



Yotty you that be of her neereft kin 
Now o're the thiesihold force her in. 
But to avert the worft. 
Let her her fillets firft 
Knit to the pofts ; this point 
Remembering, to anoint 
The fides, for 'tis a charme 
Strong aguaft future harme. 
And the evil deads, the which 
There wu hidden by the witch*' 



•» 



Again, when digging deeper into the mines of 
folk-lore, which, when taken up as a living element 
of human life, in the fame way as language exifb, 
aflumes fhapes and forms difiering from the original 
ftandard, we come acrofs variants of this cuftom at 
the threthold. The houfe-&ther's threfhold lofes 
its importance when the houfe-religion is reduced to 
a fuperflitious furvival by the influences of Chris- 
tianity. But the original cuflom, perfiflent in its 
long life, is eaftly transferred from the houfe-altar to 
the church-altar. Chrifbanity did not always eradi- 
cate primitive cuflom9» but adapted them to Church 

^ Brand's ^' Popular Antiquities/' ii., pp. 169, 170. 
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uiages* So it is ^th this proteAion of the thref- 
hold. We find that Mr. Henderfon puts on record 
very clearly the evidence of its transfer from the 
houfe to the church : ^ A fingular cuftom prevsdls 
at the village of Belford, in Northumberland^ of 
making the bridal pair with their attendants leap 
over a ftone placed in their path at the outfide of 
the church porch. This is called the louping flone, 
or petting ftone^ and it is faid on the (pot that the 
bride muft leave aU her pets and humours behind 
her when fhe erodes it. At the neighbouring vUlage 
of Embleton, two ftout young lads place a wooden 
bench acrofs the door of the church porch, ailift the 
bride and bridegroom and their friends to furmount 
the obftacle, and then look out for a donation from 
the bridegroom. The Vicar of Embleton coniiders 
it to be connected with ibme fiiperftition as to 
touching the threfhold or the building, or ftumbling 
upon it At a wedding in a High-Coquetdale 
fkmily, it was propofed to have a petted ftone. A 
flick was therefore held by two groomfmen at the 
church door for the bride to jump over. Had fhe 
fallen or ftxmibled, the worft auguries as to her 
temper would have been drawn. At the church of 
Bamburgh, during a wedding, the following fcene 
took place : The ceremony ended, on leaving the 
church, a three-legged ftool, about a foot high, was 
placed at the churchyard gate, and covered with 
about two yards of carpet. The whole of the bridal 
party had ieparately to hop or jump over this ftool^ 
affifted on either fide by a ftalwart villager."' ^ 

* "Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties/' p. 38. 
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Now Dr. Heam, in his valuable work the 
" Aryan Houfehold,'* attributes this profound re- 
krrt and fecrecy of the primitive houfehold to the 
^cial and exclufive worfhip of the hearth/ And 
looking back upon all that has been colleAed from 
Englifh folk-lore about the facrednefs of the houie, 
how narrowly it was guarded from hoftile or in- 
quifitive intrufion^ how clearly it was protected by 
the fpirit world, the queftion becomes almoft a 
natural one to afk^ is there not alio a houfe-god 
and a houfe-worfhip to be difcovered from Englifh 
folk-lore, juft as we have difcovered that Englifh 
folk-lore contains fb many germs of primitive 
cuflom relating to the houfc and its pofition in the 
village? 

Let us, firfl of all, fee what the houfe-god and 
houfe-worfhip is in primitive fbciety. There can 
be no queflion but that its germs lie much deeper 
than Aryan civilization. Dr. Heam rightly Ipoks 
upon the houfe-worfhip as a belief in the fpirit rule 
of deceafed anceflors.* This worfhip, we know, 
goes far back into favage fbciety. But befides this 
there are many other cufloms too much in accor- 
dance with what has already been noted refpeAing 
the facrednefs of the houfe, to fuppofe that they can 
be parallel in form without being parallel in motif. 

Thus, among the Samoans, the houfe was built 
by direction of the family god. It could never 

under any circumflances pafs from the family.' 

ff 

1 " Aryan Houfehold," p. 1 1 8. 

» Ibid,^ p. 39. 

• Pritchard's " Polyneiian Reminircences," p. 109. 
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Among the New Zealanders, again, houies are 
acco\mted facred to the ufe of the perfons for whom 
they are built ; and rarely, after a battle, when every 
favage enormity has been perpetrated, ate the 
houies of the murdered proprietors made ufe of by 
the vidors. Such places are deferted and left to 
decay in ruin, and the ^en and rotten framework, 
after years of difufe, is not allowed to be made ufe 
of as firewood,^ The principle here involved is 
only putting favage cuftom in a little ftronger 
light than has already been feen. In the Samoan 
inftance, there is the remarkable faft, that the 
houfe was built under the diredion of the family 
god To this family god, we are told by Mr. 
Pritchard, the father of the houfehold prayed when 
the evening meal was fpread. This god was 
fpiritually prefent in the houfe which the head of 
die family occupied At certain times family 
gatherings were held, when a feaft was provided in 
honour of the god, and a bowl of ava was folenmly 
and flowly poured on the ground as a propitiatory 
drink-offering.' At the evening meal the whole 
family affemble and eat together. Before any one 
began to eat, the head of the ^unily, pouring a 
portion of his ava upon the ground, ^' faid grace '' 
after the following manner : *' This is your ava, O 
ye oiu* gods. Remember this our famUy, Let our 
number increafe. Let us all live in health. Let us all 
grow ftrong. We are your people, O ye, our gods. 

^ Polack't ** Muinen tnd Caftoms of the New Zealandcfi»* 
i., pp. 204, 216. 
' "Polynefian Reminifcences," p. 108. 
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Then give to us food to eat Let there be plenty, 
and make our plantations to flouiiih and all things 
good to eat Ye alfb, the gods of war 1 This is 
ava for you. Make ftrong, make brave, make 
numerous the people in this our land. Ye alio the 
gods that fail the fea 1 This is your ava. Pais this 
our land and fail into another land.'' When there 
was no ava prepared, the head of the family prayed 
by the light of the fire. In every houfe there is a 
fire-^place in the centre. Before going to eat, the 
fire was made to blaze up well, and the patriarch 
began his prayer, addrefling firft his family god, 
and then the whole hoft of gods.^ 

Here, then, we have the anceftral fprit wor- 
Ihipped and facrificed to at the family hearth. 
How clearly this worfhip at the hearth is held facred 
to the anceftral fpirits of the family is perhaps better 
feen from the cuftoms of the Ovaherer6, a tribe of 
South Africans^ among whom every important oc- 
currence conneAed with the femily-*birth, marriage, 
ficknefsy death — is aftbciated with the facred hearth. 
I (hall fpeak of the different cuftoms incidental to 
each of thefe occafions when we come to confider 
them in their order, but it muft be noted here that 
the Ovaherero are the only tribe of which we have 
fuch complete evidence. We have feen in the pre- 
vious chapter that the Ovaherero deferted their 
habitations upon a death taking place within. The 
cuftom which attends the re-occupation of thefe de- 
ferted places enables us to obtain a full conception 
of the worfhip paid to anceftors at the facred houfe- 
1 « Polynefian Reminifcenccs,'' p. 124. 
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fire when they return to the old werft, as it is 
called : '* the holy fire of the werft where they have 
been living is extinguifhed, and as a rule they take 
no brand of the holy fire with them to the old werft 
whither they return^ but holy fire muft now be 
obtained from the anceflral deity. . • • When the 
people have arrived near the werft they make dtfhial 
lamentation for the dead, and when the fire is made 
on the old okuruo (place of the holy fire), a fheep is 
flaughtered near it, which is called * that of the fire/ '' ^ 
Each head of a houfehold, we are told elfewhere, 
poflefles an okuruo of his own, which is confidered 
to be inferior in importance to that of the priefl.^ 

I will now mention one or two more examples of 
the houfe religion of favage ibciety, and then pafs 
on. In Japan, " Dai Gakf," " the great black one," 
is worfhipped as the god of riches. He is repre- 
fented as a little man with a large fack on his 
fhoulderSy and a hammer in his hand. His proper 
place is in the kitchen, and he is always found placed 
near the hearth.^ 

Among the New Zealanders there was a houie- 
hold god, an image in the form of an infant, which 
belonged folely to females ; this was nurfed by thofe 
who were barren as if it were a baby ; it was made 
with great care and generally as large as a child, 
adorned with the family jewels and the fame gar* 

* South African ^'Folk-Lore Journal/* i., pp. 61-62. 

' IbU,^ ii., p. 113. 

» Rev. S. Bcal, in the "Academy" of July 3rd, 1880. Thif 
is cxaaiy parallel to the Greek God Hephaefhis, dwarf-like 
figures of whom were placed near the hearth.—-/^// 
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ments that they uiually wear, and was addrefled in 
the fame endearing terms.^ But further on in the 
£une volume (p. 501 ), we have the following re- 
markable piece of information: — ^^ The ridge pole of 
the houie is fupported by a piUar in the middle of 
the houie, the bottom of which is carved in the 
form of a human figure, reprefenting the founder 
of the family ; inmiediately before the face of this 
figure is the fire-place ''—the whole incidents belong- 
ing to hearth-worfhip. The Nicobar iilanders had 
at the entrance of their houfes a wooden figure of 
a man, from half to three-quarters life-fize, the 
tutelary deity of the place. * 

At the fkcrifice of the White Dog, the New 
Year's feftival of the Iroquois, the proceedings ex- 
tended over fix days. The flrangling of the white 
dog deftined for iacrifice was the chief feature of 
the firfl day's proceedings. On the fecond day the 
two keepers of the faith vifited each houfe and 
performed the fignificant ceremony of ftirring the 
aihes on the hearth, accompanied with a thankf^ 
giving to the Great Spirit. On the morning of the 
fifth day the fire was iblemnly kindled by fridion, 
and the white dog was borne in proceffion on a 
bark litter, until the officiating leaders halted, facing 
the rifing fun, when it was laid upon the flaming 
wood and confumed.' 

^ Taylor's <' Te Ika a Maui, or New Zealand and iti In- 
habitantSy** p. 213. 

' "Calcutta Review," vol. IS. (1870), p. 274. 

' "League of the Iroquois/' pp. 207-22 1« quoted in Prof. 
D. WiUbn's " Pre-hiftoric Man," i., p. 146. Among all the 
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Amxmg the aborigines of ViAoria no one ever 
fpat in the fire, as it would caufe £>me unknown 
injurjr to the peribn {o ofiending/ The Moi^ls 
haye a place for offerings to their gods juft infide 
the entrance.* Among the Bunjc^ees &crifice is 
offered initde the houfe.' In each houfe among 
the Dard oonmiunities^ the fire-place confifts of 
three upright ftoncs, of which the one at the back 
of the hearth is the largeft. On this ftone they 
place an offering for the Lha^mo from every difh 
cooked there, before they eat. They alfi> place 
there the firft fruits of the harveft. Such is their 
houfehold religion/ 

Now, although I think we can perceive in the 
Aryan anceftor worfhip at the hearth certain in(U- 
cations of new lines of departure from the fiivage 
worfhip-^lines of departure, that is, which have led 
on to civilization — ^yet we cannot doubt but iiiSLt the 
germs of this hearth-^worflnp lie far behind Aryan 
hiftory.^ But to get fairly at the Englifh furvivals 

Indian tribety not only wai a certain fuperftitioat fanflity 
attached to fire, bat they looked with diftraft on the novel 
methods employed by Earopemi for ita produdiofti (WiUbn't 
** Pre-hiftoric Man,** i., 149.) 

^ "Trmnfaaions of Ethnological Society," i., 300. 

• nU., L, 98. 

» Lewitfs "Wild Races of S. E. India," p. 244. 

« Biddulph*s " Tribes of the Hindoo Koofli,'* p. 51. Here 
is a curioas example in European folk-lore. There are places 
in Lithaanit where the inhabitants adore a Domeftic God, 
called DmfttpMM, that is, Tbi Diria$r tftbi Smki or Chmauys 
(Bekker's ''World Bewitched," 1695, p. 49). 

' Confuk Paper's ''Primitiire Manners and Cuftoms," pp. 
aj^3oa4 
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of this primitive worikip we muft aicertain what 
the Aryan cnftom was. Agni is pre^eminentiy the 
regulator of &crifices» and^ as (uch^ anfwers to the 
Greek Heftia and the Latin Vefta, the deities of 
the houfehold hearth and fanftuary.^ The fiunily 
is held together by the fiunily facra, lays Sir Henry 
Maine,* and Profeflbr Max Muller adds that many 
traces remain to fliow that the hearth was the.firft 
altar^ the father the firft elder^ his wife, and chil- 
deen, and (laves the firft congregation gathered 
together round the facred fire, the Heftia^ the 
goddeis of the houfe^ and in the end the goddefs of 
the people.^ 

We have now to deal witii Eng^fli folklore, 
then, in leijpeft of its adherence. to the old home- 
life of the primitive world, where there is the an^- 
cefbal houfe-god, whofe chief prieft is the houib- 
father, whofe altar is die heartii, and whofe element 
is the ever-'bummg facred fire. 

That the hearth is the refidence of die houfe^fiod 
is to be illufbated by snny fcraps of our fairy 
mythology. In a feventeenth century work quoted 
by Brand, we road'^ Doth not the warm zeal of an 
Englifhman's devotion (who waa ever obferved to 
contend moft stifly fro aris et focis) make him 

^ Cox's ** Introdiiaioii to Mythobfjr tad Folk4/>re,* p. i6& 

• <' Ancient Ltw," p. 191. 

' ^'Ledures on the Science of Reli^on,'* p. 152. I muft 
refer here to Mr. Ralfton's ** Songs of the Ruffian People," 
pp. 1 19-1 39, for the important Ruffian ceremonies of this 
ancient cnlt. MuUer's '* Dorians," toU iL, ppu 19J^ 23^, givei 
fome ufeful notes. 
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maintain and defend the (acred hearth, as the fanc- 
tuary and chief place of refidence of the tutelary 
lares and houfehold gods, and the only court where 
the lady fairies convene to dance and revel *' (ii. 504). 
Maids are punifhed by the fairies (fairies being the 
generic folk-lore title for the primitive houfehold 
gods) for untidy houfehold habits, and particularly 
for not attending properly to the hearth. Thus in 
the old ballad of '' Robin Goodfellow " it is faid, 

** Where fires thou find'ft unraked and heartlis anfwept. 
There pinch the maids as blae as bilbery." 

In Ireland the fairies are believed to vifit the 
farm-houfes in their diftriA on particular nights, 
and the embers are coUefted, the hearth fwept^ and 
a veflel of water placed for their ufe before the 
hmily retire to refl;^ Spenfer obferves that at 
the kindling of the fire and lighting of candles they 
fay certain prayers, and ufe fbme other fiiperftitious 
rites, which fhow that they honour the fire and the 
light ; * and in an old diary, printed by the Kilkenny 
Archaeological Society (voL i. [n. s.], p. 183), we 
read that ^ fervants when they fcour andirons, fire- 
fhovell, or tongues, fetting them down make a 
courtefie to each/' 

Drayton, in the "Nymphidia," records a piece 
of genuine traditional folk-lore in the following 
lines : — 

" Hence (hadows, feeming idle fhapes 
Of little friiking Elves and Apes, 

^ Croker's '' Refearches in the South of Ireland,** p. S4. 
• Spenfer's " View of the Sute of Ireland," p. 98. ' 
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To earth do make their wanton fcapes, 

As hope of paftime hafles them ; 
Which maids think on the hearth they fee 
When fires well near confumed be, 
Thefe dancing hayes by two and three, 

Juft as their fancy cafb them.** 

The fame idea is given by Reginald Scott. 
^* Indeed^ your grandam's maids were wont to fet a 
bowl of milk before him (Incubus) and his coufin 
Robin GoodfeUow, for grinding of malt or muftard, 
and fweeping the houie at midnight** * 

Shake^eare^ too> defcribes fome of the aAs of 
Robin Goodfellow as thofe of the houfehold 
fairy : — 

" Either I miftake yoar ihape and making quite. 
Or elfe you are that Jbretod and knavifi fprite, 
Call'd Robin Goodfeiiow : are you not he, 
That fright the maidens of the villagery ? 
Skim milk, and ibmetimes labour in the quern. 
And bootlefs make the breathlefs houfewife chum ? 
And fometimes make the drink to bear no barm } 
Mijlead night wanderers, laughing at their harm ? 
Thofe that HohgobSn call you and fweet Puck, 
You do their worb, and they fhall Ikxvt g$0d luck : 
Are not you he ? ** 

But the other charafteriitics, fays Tfchifchwitz, 
in his "Shak^ere Forfchungen/' Part IL, alfo anfwer 
to the nature of the German ^^ Haufgeiji** Grimm 
tells us that '^ dirty and negligent fervants will be 
puniflied by the goblin ; he pulls off the bedcovers 
of the lazy^ blows out their candle^ twifts the neck 

* Reginald Scott*s " Damonology,*' p. 980. Sec Kcightlcy'i 
"Faiiy Mythology," ii., 108. 
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of the beft cow^ knocks over the pail of flovenly 
milkmaidsy ib that the milk is ^ilt^ and then mocks 
them with icornfiil laughter/' 

But the houfe*Q)i]it, as reprefented by the mo- 
dem fairy, is not quite a true furvival of ancient ideas. 
The faiiy has been influenced by literature^ and we 
do not get his primitive form. By turning to the 
Scandinavian outikirts of our land, die hearth-^irits 
appear as a living belief. Not above forty or fifty 
years ago, fays Brandy in his ^^Deicription of Orkney^ 
2^tland, &c.," almoft every family had a *^ Brownie, 
or evil ^irit,ib called, who ferved them, to whom they 
gave a fiurrifice for its iervice ; as when they churned 
their milk they took a part thereof, and ^rinkled 
every comer of the houfe with it for'Brownie's ufe ; 
likewife when they brewed they had a ftone, which 
they called Brownie's flone^ wherein there was a 
little hole into which they poured ibme wort for a 
iacrifice to Browme." ^ We get a glimpfo of the 
fame living belief in the hearth-ipirit in Ireland. 
Among the Irifli the ei^reffion ^ the breaking of 
cinders" means to charge and confim guilt on a 
man at his own hearth, fo that his fire, which re- 
prefents his honour, is broken up into cinders. The 
trampUng of a man's cinders was one of the greateft 
infults which could be offered to hiln^ as it con- 
veyed the idea of guilt, and not only on the indi- 
vidual himfelf, but alfo on his family and houie- 
hold.* Dr. Heam, who u(es this remarkable piece 
of evidence^ obferves that we may well believe that 

* Keighdejr'i ** Ftiry Mythology,"* ii., pp. 273, 174. 

^ Sallivan*! Introd. to CfCvLtrft ** Ledures,** !.» p. cclxx?iii. 
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we have here a memorial of the time when the 
hearth was the centre and the fhrine of the family^ 
and when the fortunes of its head brought a like 
fortune to every member of the houfehold/ By 
turning to fi>me other cuftoms we fliall find this 
more fully exemplified. 

In the Weftem Ifles of Scotland, as Candlemas 
Day comes round, the miftrefs and fervants of each 
family, taking a iheaf of oats, dreis it up in wonum's 
apparel, and after putting it in a large baflcet, be- 
fide which a wooden club is placed, they cry three 
times, '^ Briid is come, Briid is welcome." This 
they do juft before going to bed, and as (bon as 
they nfe in the morning they look among the 
afhes, expefting to fee the impreffion of Briid's 
club there, which if they do, they reckon it a true 
prefage of a good crop and proQ>en>us year.* The 
&me conception is more generally exprefifed in the 
Manx cuftoms. In many of the upland cottages it 
is cuftomary for the houiewife, aft^ raking the fire 
for the night, and juft before ft^epping into bed, to 
Spread the aihes smooth over die floor with the 
tongs, in the hope of finding in it, next morning, 
the trace of afoot ; (hould the toes of this ominous 
print point towards the door, then it is believed a 
member of the family will die in the courfe of the 
year ; but ftiould the heel of the fairy foot point in 
that direction, then it is firmly believed that the 
family will be augmented within the fiune period.' 

* ''Arytn Hoofehold," p. 51. 

* Mtrtin's •« Wcftern Iflci," p. 119. 

' Train's <«Hiftory of the Ifle of Man,** ii., p. 115 ; tlfo 
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All thefe cuftoms cany us unmiftakably to the 
old homes of our primitive anceftors^ where the 
hearth was {acred to the anceftral houie-fpirit It 
is not the province of the fcience of folk-lore to 
fettle why they are extant now : it only knows of 
them as a living ^uftor in modern popular fuperfti- 
tion, and alio a living h&or in primitive every-day 
belief ; and it argues that^ if primitive in the one 
cafe^ they muft be primitive in the other cafe. 
From G>mwall I have obtiuned a note of a cuftom 
which is^ to all intents and purpoies, a hearth iacri- 
fice. The praftice of reibrting to the hearth, and 
touching the cravel (the mantle-ftone acrois the 
head of an open chimney) with the forehead, and 
cafting into the fire a handful of dry grais, or any- 
thing picked up that will burn, is regarded as the 
moft efi^dhial means of averting any impencUng 
evils of a myfterious nature.' How could folk- 
lore {peak plainer than this ? It declares that the 
threfhold was {acred becau{e beyond it lay the 
{acred-hearth and the dwelling of the hou{e-^irit. 

The fire on the facred hearth was never allowed 
to go out. Of tlus cu{lom there are {bme very 
wide-{pread examples. In New Zealand it was 
rarely that the fires were wholly extinguifhed in a 

Hsmpfon's ^'Medii ^vi Kal./* i-> P« 221 • Compare Mr. 
Lang's parallel example from Auibalia in Prefiice to " Folk- 
Lore Record,** vol. ii., p. ii., alfo Henderfon't " Folk-Lore 
of Northern Countiet," p. 51. 

1 BottrelFs ''Stories and Folk-Lore of Weft CornwaU/' 
3rd feries, p. 17. For another curious chimney cuftom, fee 
•'Folk-Lore Record," v., p. 160, 
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village, and it was uiiial when a family had their 
fires extinguifhed to fend to their neighbours for 
ibme burning embers.^ Among ibme tribes of 
the North American Indians the fire is uiiially 
kept burning night and day.* Thefe have not the 
full fignificance of the Aryan cuftom,but theyfhow 
how far back in the hiftory of man begins the per- 
manence of cuftom, and how this permanence is made 
poflible by the praftice of adapting old cuftoms to 
new ideas and wants. Early Aryan hiftory is very 
pofitive about the houie-fire being ever burning,' and 
there are traces of the primitive praftice in Englifh 
folk-lore. Formerly throughout England the houfe- 
fires were allowed to go out on Eafter Sunday, after 
which the chimney and fireplace were completely 
cleaned and the fire once more lighted.^ Similarly 
in the Ifle of Man, Train fays that ^ not a family in 
the whole ifland, of natives, but keeps a fire con- 
flantly burning ; no one daring to depend on his 
neighbour's vigilance in a thing which he imagines 
is of {o much confequence ; and every one firmly 
believing that if it fhould ever happen that no fires 
were to be found throughout the ifland, the moft 
terrible revolutions and mifchiefs would imme- 
diately enfue.'** A curious relic of fire-worfhip 

' Polack's *' MaDners and Cuftoms of the New Zealanden^" 
p. 165. 

' Bancroft's '' Native Races of the Pacific Sutes of North 
Americay** 1.9 p. 102; cf. Brinton's '^ Myths of the New 
World," pp. 140-148. 

> Kelly's ** Indo-Europeap Folk-Lore/' cap. ii. 

* Ihid.^ p. 47. 

» Train's " Hiftory of Ifle of Man," i., p. 316. 
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exiAs in Scotland. It is called the feftival of ^' The 
Clavie/' and takes place each 12th of Janu^ 
at Bulkhead, a fifhing village on the coaft. A 
tar-barrel is burnt, and as it falls into pieces the 
fi(her-wives rufh in and endeavour to get a lighted 
bit of firewood. With this the fire on the cottage 
hearth is at once kindled. It is confidered lucky to 
keep this fiaine all the reft of the year. 

In Ireland on no account would either fire or 
water — ^but above all things, a coal of fire, even the 
kindling of a pipe — be given for love or money out 
of a houfe during the entire of May Day. The 
piec^ of lighted turf ufed to kindle another fire is 
ftyled the feed of the fire ; and this people endea- 
voured to procure from the bonfire of the previous 
night, and to keep it alive in the afhes to light the 
fire on May morning.* 

This laft example is a modernized variant of the 
more primitive cuftoms noticed in England, Scot- 
land, and the Ifle of Man. How it might have 
ftill further varied had it not thus become enfluined 
in literature is curioufly iUuftrated by the introduc- 
tion of the " kindling of a pipe." If we had fimply 
come acrofs the cuftom that it was unlucky to give 
light for a pipe in Ireland on May Day, there would 
have been fome difficulty in getting this accepted 
as a furvival from primitive hearth- worftiip. Yet 
in the above record we can well fee how the pro- 
ce(s of variation goes on. Nothing is more curious 
or inftruftive in the ftudy of folk-lore than to note 
the variants that diflFerent cuftoms take in different 

1 Wilde's "Irifh Popular Super ftiiioas," p. 55. 



places. Thus from there being ah eTer-buniing 
fire, it has coilie to be that die fire muft not be 
ialiowed to be extingui(hed oh th^ laft day of th^ 
old yearj fo that the old year's firie hiay laft into the 
new year. In Lanarkfliilhe it ife confidered unlucky 
to give out a light to any one on the morning rf 
the tteW yearj and therefore if the houfe-fire hai 
been allowed to becoihe extinguiflied, recoUrfe ihuft 
be had to the embers of the village pile.* In (bme 
places the felf-extinAion of the yule-log at Christ- 
mas is portentous of evil. A portion of the old 
log of the preceding year is fometimes faved to 
light up the new log at the next Chriftmas to pre- 
ferve the family from harm in the meanwhile.* 
Herrick fays of this : — 

" With the laft yfteres brand 
Light the hew block, and 

For good fuccelTe in his (pending. 
On your pfaltrles pUy, 
That fwfcfet lutk may 

Comt while the log is a tending.** 

Again, the candle that is lighted on Chriftmas Day 
muft be fo large as to burii from the time of its 
ignition to the clofe of the day, otherwife it will 
portend evil to the family for the enfuing year.' 
Another variant of the original cuftom takes us 
even ftill farther from the old hearth-fires. Formerly 
at Lyme Regis the wood-afties of the family being 
fold throughout the year as they were made, the 

* Dyer's "Popular Coftoms," p. 506. 

* Hampfon's ''Mcdii iEvi Kal.," !., p. 116. 

* HampfoQ, hc.eit,^ i.^ p. 109. 
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peribn who purchaied them annually (ent a preient 
on Candlemas Day of a large candle. When night 
came this candle was lighted, and affifted by its 
illumination the inmates regaled themfelves with 
cheering draughts of ale and fippings of punch 
until the candle had burnt out^ the fignal for reft 
being the felf-extindlion of the Candlemas candle.^ 
One can fcarcely help recognizing in this the 
modem folk-lore form of the (acred hearth-fire.' 

* Dycr'i " Popular CaftomB," p. 56. 

* Dr. Heam fommarizes this fubje^l in a few ihort fen- 
tencesy which I fliali tranfcribe here : — Notwithftanding all 
hoftile inflaences, the Teutonic Haus-geift has left many traces 
of his individuality. He is known as the Hufing or Stetigot» 
the Houfe god or Lar FamiUaris. ''We can often trace in 
thenty" fays Grimm* ** a fpecial relation to the hearth of the 
houfcy from beneath which they often come forth* and where 
the door of their fubterranean dwelling feems to have been ; 
they are peculiarly hearth gods '' (" Deutfche Mythol./' vol. 
i. 468). The Houfe fpirits had a multitude of names which 
it is needlefs here to enumerate, but all of which are more 
or lefs expreffive of their friendly 'relations with man. They 
always dwell in or about the houfe* and are* if they are well 
treated* always friendly and helpfid in the houfe and in the 
yard. The name of Kobold appears in Normandy* and hence 
probably in England under the familiar form of Goblin. In 
the latter country he has many names. He is the Brownie* 
or* as in Yorkfhire* he is called the Boggart, or Hob Goblin* 
or Robin Goodfellow. By whatever ftyle he is de(cribed, his 
fee is white bread and milk; and overnight he does all the 
houfehold work. The Irifh reprefentative of the Houfe is 
faid to be the Cluricaun. In the Hebrides at the prefent day 
** the Gael call their evil fpirits Boduchs (Boddus)* while the 
word still retains its ancient fecondar^ fignification of old man* 
head of the family " (" The Aryan Houfehold," by W. E. 
Hearn* pp. 45-47). 
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There are many other cuftoms which belong 
equally to this chapter of primitive houfehold life. 
The variants which modem folk-lore fupply fliade 
off into many degrees of fimilarity to the primi- 
tive cuftom, until we lofe fight abnoft of every fea- 
ture that is ancient. To rightly grafp the fignifi- 
cance of modern popular cuftoms, this is what we 
muft continually look for, and continually hope to 
find; and when every item of folk-lore is thus 
placed in its relation to the primitive cuftoms of 
our anceftors, the refiduum, it appears to me, would 
be infignificant in extent, and generally traceable to 
fbme ipecial caufe of modem fuperftition. But we 
muft ftop far fliort of this now, and be content with 
the illuftrative examples given above. 

Before leaving the ever-burning hearth-fire of 
the primitive houfehold, I have one more feature 
of it to touch upon. It takes us a little beyond 
the houfe into the village, but as I do not propoie 
dealing with the village cuftoms in the prefent work, 
it is advifable to mention the connexion of the 
houie cuflx>m with the village cuftom here. Over 
and over agsun in Aryan hiftory we come acrois 
evidence to prove that the communal family was 
the prototype of the communal tribe or village. 
What was incidental to the one was incidental in 
another degree to the other. Thus as every family 
had its facred hearth, (b the city, the tribe, and the 
clan had each its own altar or hearth, where alone 
the common worftiip of each might be held. In 
the Prytaneion of each town (fays Sir George Cox) 
the &cred fire buming on the public hearth was 
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never fiiffered to go out If^ however^ at uy time 
it went out, it was reftored by five obtained by 
rubbing together pieces of wood or by kindHng 
them with a l!>uming-gla&/ Now this village 
hearth is reprefeoted ia EnglUh fblk*lpre by the 
Behan fires (o common a few years b£u:k. Already 
in the Lanarkifaire cuAom we have feen the hou&* 
fire lighted from the village fire ; and thus. ¥se get 
9ii almoft complete fiirvival of the ancient cuftom. 
As at prefent placed ia folk-lore ftudies^ the Beltan 
fires do not tell us very much of the early hiftory 
of our anceftors. Once reftore them to the'ur archaic 
pofition, once trace out their pkce in the re-arrange- 
ment of folk-bre in archaic inflead of Uterary &- 
quence, and they tell us a hiftory the magnitude of 
which is hardly realizable. 

If the iacred hearth-fire was to be kept up con- 
tinually, theie mufl} be ibme appointed per£bn pecu- 
liarly fitted and' deftined for this office. We find 
her in the houfe-mother.* That this was fo is, I 
think, evidenced by many peculiar cuftoms now 
attached to our rural wedding, ceremonies. As I 
fhali prefently {how, the marriage was e&ntiaily 
and in all particulars a village-rite ; but when the 
bridal pair ftopped before the threfhold of the huf- 
band's dwelling? — the houie-father as we have called 
hfm. in his old world capacity — the village cere- 
mony an(l the village afpeft of the rite entirely 
ceafed, and the houfe ceremony began. What was 

^ Cox's " Intrpdudion to Mythology and Folk-Lore," p. i68« 
See alfo Parrer's "Primitive Manners and Cuftoms^l^ p. 302. 
> '• Hearn's «* Aryan Houfchold," p. 87. 
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beyond that threfhold Was unknown tathe primitive 
village, was entirely beyond it& intereft or its bufi- 
ncfe ; the duties of the conununity had ceafed at 
that fbige when the mamage, which interefted all, 
had temiinated its ptiblic charadrer. We hare 
already wit ncflcd the fcene at the thre/hold, and now 
we muft go within and fee how clearly the cnftoms 
which follow the ceremony there are part and 
parcel of the felf-ifame worfhip and reverence for 
the houfe-^irit!. 

In all the principal Aryan countries, fays Dr. 
Heam, the ceremony of marriage feems to have 
confifted of three eflbntial parts. The firft was in 
fubflSance the abandonment of, or at leaft the agree- 
ment to abandon, his authority by the houfe-father 
of the bride. The fecond was the forma) delivery 
of the bride to the bridegroom. The third wa5 
the pi^fentation of the bride to the houfe ipirits in 
her new home. Juft as the Chinefe bride at the 
prefent day worlhips in company with her hufband 
his anceftors, fo the Aryan bride did homage to the 
gods of the houfe to which (he was introduced, and 
entered into formal communion witll them. To 
diis end fhe was prefented, upon her entrance into 
the houfe, with the holy fire and the lufttul water, 
and partook, along with her hufband, in die prefence 
of the Lares, of the fymbolic meal.* 

We can fee the germs of the houfe-cuftom and its 
connection with fire elfewhere than in China among 
non- Aryan races. Among the Tungufes and the 
Kamchadales of Siberia, attacks on women are not 

» "The Aryan Houfchold," p. 88. 
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allowed to be avenged by blood, unlefs they take 
place within the yourt or houfe. The man is not re- 
garded as to blame if the woman has ventured to 
leave her natural place, the £icred and protefting 
hearth.' Among the Samoans whatever intercourie 
may take place between the fexes, a woman does 
not become a man's wife unlefs the latter takes her 
to his own houfe.* ExadUy the fame notion exifts 
among the New Zealanders. The ceremony of 
marriage differs from a ftate of concubinage inafinuch 
as the lover fteds to the hut of his miftrefs,but fliould 
he take her to his houfe, marriage is complete.* 
Among the Californians, the girl is efcorted by the 
women to a lodge, where fhe is fubfequently joined 
by the man, conduced by his male friends. All 
the company bear torches, which are piled up as 
a fire in the lodge of the wedded pair.* The 
Ovaherero cuftom, however, ftands out pre-emi- 
nently clear and diftinA. At the beginning of the 
marriage feftival the bride is brought to the place of 
the holy fire, where (he muft fubmit herfelf to certain 
ceremonies, and where facrifice is made.'* 

The Indian ceremony is defcribed by Mr. Kelly. 
The bridegroom makes oblation to fire, and the 
bride drops rue on it as an oblation. The bride- 
groom fblemnly takes her hand in marriage. She 

^ Quoted in Lubbock's ** Origin of Civilization/' p. 1 12. 
' Pritchard's "Polyncfian ReminifcenceSy'* p. 134. 

• Polack's " New Zealanders," i., p. 142. 

^ Bancroft's ** Native Races of the Pacific States of North 
America," I, p. 350. 

• South African " Folk-Lore Journal,** vol. i., p. 49. 
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treads on a ftone and mullar. They walk round 
the fire. This is all done at the houfe of the bride, 
where the bridegroom remains three days. On the 
fourth he condufts her to his own houfe in iblemn 
proceflion. She is then welcomed by his kindred, 
and the fblemnity ends with oblations to fire/ 
Among the tribes of the Hindoo Kooih, on the 
bride entering the houfe, branches of cedar are burned 
in an iron difh and waved about over the bride- 
groom's head, and the party is fpiinkled with flour/ 
And again, after leading out the bride, the bride- 
groom returns and depofits a preient of a gun or 
fword on the hearth.' 

What we fee here in favage and early Aryan fbciety 
is illuftrated remarkably by feme Scotch cuftoms. 
After the ceremony at the threfhold already de- 
fcribed, the bride was led flraight to the hearth, and 
into her hands was put the tongs, with which fhe 
idade up the fire. The befem was at times fubftltuted 
for the tongs, when Ihe fwept the hearth. The crook 
was then fwung three times round her head, in the 

^ Keil/s ** Indo-European Folk-Lore/ p. 293. N(r. RalHon 
tonfiders the Ruffian [and Scotch] pradtice of walking three 
times round the church to be a furvival of this (" Academy," 
15th Feb., 1879). ^^ ^' interefting to obferve here a curious 
cuftom among the Ahts of Vancouver Ifland. ''When the 
feaftingy the fpeeches, and the marriage ceremonies are over, 
the woman's friends light two torches in her late houfe, and 
after a time extinguifli them in water that is fpilt for this pur- 
pofe on the ground " (Sproat's ** Scenes and Studies of Savage 
life," p. 102). 

* Biddulph's ^ Tribes of the Hindoo Koofh,** pp. 78-80. 

* IbU.^ p. 8o. 
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name of the Father^ Son, and Holy Ghoft, and 
with the prayer, " May the Almichty mack this 
umman a gueedwife." The kft aft of her inflal- 
lation as *^ gueedwife " was leading her to the girnaty 
or mehUiawie, and prefiing her hand into the meal 
as far as poffible. This, lafl aftion^ it was believed, 
fecured in all time coming abundance of the flaff of 
life in the houfehold.^ 

And again^ when the bride is entering her future 
home^ two of her female friends meet her at the 
door, the one bearing x towel or napkin, and the 
other a difli filled with various kinds of bread. 
The towel or napkin is ipread over her head, and 
the bread is then poured over her. It is gathered 
up by the children who have coUefted round the 
door. In former times the bride was then led up 
to the hearth, and, after the fire had been fcattered, 
the tongs was put into her hand, and flie made it up.* 

This is fufficiently remarkable a relic of the 
worihip at the houfe-fire at die inftallation of the 
houfe-mother. We find in many ways that the 
facred fire was aflbciated with the marriage cuftom. 
Among the Poles the bride walked three times 
round the fire, then (at down and waftied her feet.' 
In Lapland the old way of kindling fire by the 
facred flint was the only ceremony incidental to 
marriages,^ and Aubrey, in his quaint and amufing 

* Gregorys '• Folk-Lore of the North-Eaft of Scodand," 
p. 93. See alfo Henderfon, U^. at., p. 36. 

* Grcgor, loc, of,, p. 99. 

* ** Notes and Queries,** 6ih fer., i., p. 259. 

* Pinkerton, i., p. 165. 
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¥»y, recojrds, ^^ I have a ccmceit that ^ Htghlamlers 
have fbmething of this cuAojq(i> de quo quaere," * a 
query which I am unfortunately not able to aniwer. 
Houfe-birth follows, u^n boufe-marriage and 
the iflkftaUation of the houfe^niother. The &me 
adhefion to the worCbip of thfe hearth is fhown here: 
39 in the previous fecSitons q& the primitive houiiehold 
Turning once more t^ Bfr. Heam> we learn that 
^ among all Aryan nati^m&it wasneceflary that when, 
a child was bom it fhould forthwith be pre&nted 
for acceptance to the houfe-father. It refted with 
him to recognize t^ claims t^ admiffion or to 
rejed them. In the former caie the newcomer was 
initiated into the domeftic worfhip, in the latter it 
was either ^ once killed or expofed. But if the 
leaft model of food or the leaft particle of drink had 
touj:hedthe child's lip^the difcretion was at an end, 
and the child was held to have fiiared in the meal 
and fb to be duly recognized. It is ptiobable. that 
the paternal recognition was followed by other cere^ 
monies.. At Athens, at leaft> a fpecial feftival was. 
held on the fifth day, it is faid, after the birth. 
There the child was carried round the facred hearth, 
and was prefentod, in the fight of all its relations^ to 
thefpirits of the hoqfe and to the houfehold. Its name 
was then given to it, and of this prefentation and 
this name the guefts then afTembled were witnefles. 
At Rome a fimilar ceremony was perfoimed on the 
eighth oc ninths day. A luflration was celebrated 
and the:pr«namfi». waa given/' * 

^ ** Remaines of Gentilifme smdjudairmey** p. 150. 
« " The Aryan Honfchold/* by W. E. Hearn, p. 73. 
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But this is not limited to Aryan nations. A full 
defcription of the ceremony attending childbirth in 
Madagafcar which Mr. Ellis gives us is esctremely 
interefting, and I tranfcribe it in full. 

In Madagafcar, after the birth of an infant, the 
relatives and friends of the mother vifit her, and 
offer their congratulations. The infant alio receives 
falutations, in form refembling the following : ** Sa- 
luted be the offspring given of God! May the 
child live long I May the child be favoured fb as 
to pofTefs wealth ! "' Prefents are alfo made to the 
attendants in the houfehold ; and fometimes a bul- 
lock is killed on the occafion, and diftributed among 
the members of the family. Prefents of poultry, 
fiiel^ money, &c., are at times alfb fent by friends to 
the mother. A piece of meat is ufually cut into 
thin flices, and fufpended at Ibme diftance from the 
floor by a cord attached to the ceiling or roof of the 
houfe. This is called the Kitoza, and is intended 
for the mother. A fire is kept in the room day and 
night, frequently for a week after the birth of the 
chUd. 

At the expiration of that period, the infant, ar- 
rayed in the befl clothing that can be obtained, is 
carried out of the houfe by fome perfon whofe 
parents are both ft ill livings and then taken back to 
the mother. In being carried out and in, the child 
mufl be twice carefully lifted over the fire, which is 
placed near the door. Should the in£u)t be a boy, 
the axe, large knife, and fpear, generally ufed in the 
&nily, mufl be taken out at the fame time, with 
any implements of building that may be in the 
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houfe. Silver chsuns of native manufadure are 
alio given as prefents, or uied in theie ceremonies, 
for which no particular reafon is aligned. 

One of the firft a6ls of the father, or near rela- 
tive, is to report the birth of the child to the native 
Sikidy, for the piirpofe of afcertaining and declaring 

its deftiny At the expiration of the iecond or 

third month from the birth of a firft child, on a day 
declared to be good (lucky) by the Sikidy, a pecu* 
liar ceremony takes place, called '' fcrambling." 
The friends and relatives of the cluld aiTemble. A 
portion of the fat taken from the hump on the back 
of an ox is minced in a rice pan, cooked, and mixed 
up with a quantity of rice, milk, honey, and a fort 
of grafs called voampamoa. A lock of the infant's 
hsur is alio caft into the above melange (a lock of 
hair is firft cut on the left fide of the child's head, 
and called Jonia ratfy^ *' the evil lock ; " this muft 
be thrown away, in order to avert calamity. Another 
lock is then cut on the right fide; this is called 
fonia foa^ "the fortunate lock"), and the whole 
being thoroughly well mixed in the rice-pan, which 
is held by the youngeft female of the family, a 
general ru(h is made towards the pan, and a fcramble 
for its contents takes place, efpecially by the women, 
as it is fiippoied that thofe who are fortunate enough 
to obtdn a portion may confidendy cheriih a hope 
of becoming mothers. Bananas, lemons, and fugar- 
canes are alio fcrambled for, for a fimilar refult. 
The ceremony of icrambling only takes place with 
a firft child. The head of the mother is decorated 
during the ceremonial with filver chains, while the 
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fadiQ* carries 'die infant, if a boy, and Ibme ripe 
bananas, on his back. The rice-pan ufed on the 
occafion becomes in their eftimation iacred by tile 
Service, and muft not be taken out of the houfe for 
three fubfequent days, otherwife the virtue of thefe 
dbfervances is fuppofed to be loft/ 

It was the cuftom with the Bafutos, immediately 
after the birth of a child, to kindle die fitt of the 
houfe afrefti. For this purpofe, it was neceffary 
for a young man of chafte habits to fub two pieces 
of wood together, until a ftame fprang up putis as 
himfelf.* 

Among the Ovahetero, immediately after the birth 
of a child the mother is placed in a fmall houie 
(pecially built for her, at the back of her own houfe^ 
After a certain time, the mother takes her child to 
the place of the holy fire, to prefent it to the atlcei^ 
tral deity, fo that mother and child may be admitted 
again to the houfe. On this occafion the father 
gives the child its name/ Is not this almoft an exadt 
reproduction of what Dr. Heam fays about the 
Aryan cuftom f 

Thefe cuftoms tell us of the ideas aflbciated in 
the mind of primitive man with the birth of children 
to the houfe. In Aryan countries, again, the hearth 
worftiip takes a more diftinAive form, although its 
germ is not abfent from favage cuftoms. We meet 
with the furvival of the ancient cuftom in Scodand, 

* Ellis's "Hiftory of Madagafcar," i., pp. 1 5 1-3. 
' Cafalis'B " Lcs Baffoutos," p. 282. 

• South African " Folk-Lore Journal," i., p. 41 ; ii., pp. 63^ 
66. 
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where^ according to Mn Gregorys account^ on the 
birth of the child, the mother and offering were 
Jainedy a ceremony which was done in the following 
manner : — A fir-candle was lighted and carried three 
times roimd the bed, if it was in a pofition to allow 
of this being done, and if this could not be done, it 
was whirled three times round their heads ; a Bible 
and bread and cheeie, or a Bible and a bifcuit, were 
placed under the pillow, and the words were re- 
peated, '^May the Almichty debar a' ill fae this 
umman, an be aboot ir, an blifs ir an ir bairn." 
When the bifcuit or the bread and cheefe had ferved 
their purpofe, they were diftributed among the un- 
married friends and acquaintances, to be placed 
under their pillows to evoke dreams. Among Ibme 
of the fifhing population a fir-candle or a baiket con- 
taining bread and cheefe was placed on the bed to 
keep the fairies at a diftance/ The fimilarity of this 
to fome of the features of the Madagafcar cuftom 
will be at once noticed. 

Dalyell records the following curious cuftom : — 
"The child put on a cloth fpread over a bafket 
containing provifions was conveyed thrice round 
the crook of the chimney '* * — thus preferving the 
proximity of fire. 

Pennant defcribes a chriftening feaft in the High- 
lands, wherein the father placed a bafket of food 
acrofs the fire, and handed the infant three times 
over the food and flame.' 

^ Grcgor's " Folk-Lore of the North-Eaft of Scotland," p. 5. 
2 DalyelFs '' Darker Saperftitions of Scotland,'' p. 176. 
' Pennant's '' Tour in Highlands," iii., p. 46. 
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The traniition from the burning of fire to die 
burning of candles is eafily underftood, when the 
influences of civilization are taken into confidoa* 
tion. This is well illuftrated by a cuftom men- 
tioned by Napier, from a ballad called "The King's 
Daughter." A child is bom^ but under circum- 
ftances which do not admit of the rite of baptifm 
being adminiftered. The mother privately puts the 
baby in a caiket, and fends it afloat, and, as a pro- 
teftion, places befide it a quantity of (alt aind 
candles. 

** The baimie (he fwylM in linen fo fine, ' 
In a gilded cafket flie laid it fyne, 
Mickle faut and Kgbt fhe lud therein, 
Caufe yet in God's houfe it had'na been.** ^ 

The Irifti cuftom is perhaps ftill more fignificant 
of the original connexion between the primitive 
houfe-birth and the facred fire, for in Weft Galway 
we meet with the curious notion that no fire muft 
be removed out of a houfe in which a child is bom 
until the mother is up and well,* 

The mothers of Scotland are much afraid of the 
houfehold fairy who changes the new-bom babe ; 
and the queftion is put to the teft by an appeal to 
the houfe fire, the abode of the fairies, or, accord- 
ing to their primitive meaning, the anceftral fpirits. 
It is curious that thefe fairy changelings fhould 
thus be conneded with the old houfe fire, but it is 
only the folk-lore form of the primitive cuftom. 

* Napier's " Folk-Lore of the Weft of Scotland," p. 34. 

* «* Folk-Lore Record,*' iv., p, 108. 
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Mr. Gregor fitys the hearth was piled with peat, 
and when the fire was at its ftrength the fiifpeded 
changeling was placed in front of it and as near as 
poffible not to be icorchcd, or it was fufpended in a 
baflcet over the fire. If it was a '^ changeling child '' 
it made its eCcape )aj the lumy throwing back words 
of (com as it diiappeared.^ 

And (6 to difcover whether it was a fairy-child, 
the hearth, as the home of the houfehold fairy, the 
primitive houie-god, that is, was again the place of 
c^>eration. A nswjkull was taken and hung over 
Ihe fire fk>m a piece oi a branch of a hazel tree, 
and into this bafket the fuipeded changeling was 
laid. Careful watch was kept till it (creamed If 
it fcreamed it was a changeling, and it was held faft 
to prevent its eicape.' 

One other fubjeft that is connefted with the 
primitive hearth-worihip is houfe burial. This 
makes die cycle of primitive houiehoid life complete. 
Marriage, birth, and death, each connefted with the 
heardvgod, concludes perfeAly the fyftem of ancef- 
tor-wor(hip. Acomlingly we find that there is the 
all-important element of facrifice afibciated with 
burial. The hearth was the feat, not of the fire 
only, but of the fpirit of the houfe anceftor himfelf. 
In earlier times it appears that the bodies of the de- 
ceafed anceftors were adually buried within their 
dwellings.' That houfe burial is a vera caufa^ fays 

» " Folk-Loce of the North-Eaft of Scotland," pp. 8-9. 
* Ibid.^ p. 9. 

> The aihes of the deceafed ave ofuaHy buried near the 
door of his hut at the expiration cif a week after cremation, 

I 
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Dr. Heam, is proved by the faft that it is pnu^ied 
at the preient day by many of the inferior races. 
It exifts among many tribes of South America,^ and 
is alio found among the Fantees, the Dahomans, 
the Affins, and other tribes of Weftem Africa.* 
Among the Fijians the graves of children are often 
at the beft end of the chiefs' houfes.* In the ruined 
cides of the ancient Peruvians, the beft preferved 
mummies have been found, and when bunal took 
place in their houfes the domeftic implements of the 
Indians, cooking and water-pots of clay, and other 
uten(ils are found. * Below this ftratum are found 
the gods, moftly made of clay, but ibmetimes of 
filver and gold.^ The chief was buried in his houie 
in fome parts of New Zealand.' But among the 
Aryan nations the pradticehas long fince difappeared, 
and its very exiftence has been difputed. Dr. Heam, 
however, colleAs together fome paflages from Plato, 
Servius, the ^neid, and other claflical authorities, 
which give direA evidence that at fome remote 
period our anceftprs were accuftomed to diipoie in 
this manner of their dead.* But Mr. Evans, in 
an article contributed to *' Macmillan's Maga- 
zine," does much more than refer us to claffical 

and a poll is fet up to mark the fpot Numben of such pofts 
are to be feen in every village (Hunter's ** Stat. Ace. of Aflam," 
Giros, ii., p. 155). 

* Spencei^s " Principles of Sociology/' i., p. 273, 
' Heam's "Aryan Houfehold," p. 53. 

• Williams's *' Fiji and the Fijians," i., p. 191. 

* «* Joum. Ethnol. Soc./' i., p. 81. 
» Taylor's " Tc Ika a Maui," p. 44. 

• ** Aryan Houfehold," p. 53. ^ 
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authorities. He traces out from the cuftoms of the 
people of the Black Mount^n diftrift^ clear and 
diftinifi: relics of houfe burial among the Aryans/ 
and archaeology^ at all events in this particular^ fup- 
plies us with the evidence that folk-lore is not 
capable of. ProfeiTor Boyd Dawkins points out 
that the Neolithic tribes in Britain buried their dead 
ibmetimes in caves which had previoufly been uled 
by them for dwellings^ and ibmetimes in chambered 
tombs which probably repreient ^the huts of the 
living.* 

Of fome of the accompanying rites of the old 
houfe burial^ we find fbme peculiar relics in primi- 
tive cuftom and Englifh folk-lore. Among the 
Samoans, in all the houfes fires were kept burning 
night and day at the death of the chief, and hard 
was the fate of the man for whom no fires were 
kindled.' 

On the death of a Maulsu no food is cooked, 
in the houfe for from three to eight days> accord- 
ing to the rank of the deceafed, and the family fub- 
fift on food cooked elfewhere. Food is aUb^ placed 
on trees and expofed places for birds to eat. On 
the evening of the appointed day a Calipha comes 
to the houie, and food is cooked and ofiiered to him. 
He eats a mouthful, and places a piece of bread in 
the mouth of the dead man's heir, after which the 
reft of the fanuly partake. The lamp is then lighted 

' See ^' Macmillan's Magazine/' January, 1 881, p. 227. 
» " Early Man in Britain," p. 284. Cf. NUffon's "Primitive 
Inhabitants of Scandinavia,** pp. 148-168. 

' Pritchard*t " Polynefian Reminifcences," pp. 150-1. 
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(from which the ceremcniy is caUed '^ Chira^ 
ihan "), and a fix-ftringed guitar, called ** gl^ba," 
being produced^ finging is k^t up all the titght.^ 
Hert we have the non-ufe of the houfe fire, but 
the burning of the lamp^ and the offering of 
food« And in Scotland we meet with the figni** 
ficant extinAion of fire, and with the fi:ill more 
fignificant animal fiurrifice. A very finguiar belief 
prevfdls along the Borders^ of which mention is 
made in Pennant's ^Tour in Scotknd:" ''All 
fire is extinguifhed where a corpfe is kept^ and it is 
reckoned fo ominous for a dog or cat to pafs over 
it that die poor animal is killed without mercy.'' 
Two inftances of this flaughter were related to the 
Rev. J. F. Bigge by an old Northumbrian hind, 
and Mr. Henderibn duly records them in his work 
on the folk-lore of the northern counties. In one 
cafe, juft as a funeral was about to leave the houfe, 
the cat jumped over the coffin, and no one would 
move till the cat was deftroyed. In the other, as a 
Aineral party were coming from a lonely houfe on 
a fisU, carrying the coffin, becaufe they could not 
procure % cart, they fet it down to reft themfelves^ 
and a oolly dog jumped over it. It was fek by ail 
that the dog muft be killed, without hefitation, 
before they proceeded farther, and killed it was.' 

is not this the primitive hearth £icrifice as repre* 
lented in its modem folk-lore form ? The fiieps of 
the tranfition are not very great, as the above in- 
ftances are placed in Mr. Henderfon's book ; but 

' Biddulph's <' Tribet of «hc HiaikM EooOs*' p. 1^3. 
» Htaderfab't " FoU JiOre/' p. $9. 
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add to this all that has gone before in our refearches 
upon the prixnitive houfehold gods, and theie fteps 
appear to me to dwindle down to an almoft level 
platform. How clearly fire is reprefented at death . 
is ihown^ I think^ by the widei^read cuftom of the 
ufe of torches and lights while the body is lymg in 
the houfe^ a cuftom that is lengthily defcribed by 
Brand' 

There are one or two other relics of the primi- 
tive houfehold and its hearth-*wor(hip which I muft 
mention before paiGng on to another branch of our 
fubjedt In the ufe of fire for the cure of diieafe^ 
may we not have a relic of the appeal to the houie<» 
{pirit, and a facrifice at the hearth for the obtaining 
of his goodwill ? * Mr. Hunt relates a ftory in his 
" Popular Romances of the Weft of England," ' 
which well mtroduces the fubjed. The child of 
a miner who had been fufiFering from a difeaie and 
had been fent on feveral occafions to the doAor 
without any good refulting, was one day difcovered 
by the father to be * overlooked.' " The goffips of 
the parifli had for fome time infifted upon the faft 
that the child had been ill-wifhed, and that flie 
would never be better until ' the fpell was taken ofiF 
her/ It was then formally announced that the girl 
could never recover unleis three burning fticks were 

^ Brand's *' Popular Antiquitiei,'' ii., p. 276 itfiq* For th« 
curious Chinefe parallels fee Dennys' ** Folk-Lore of China,'* 
p. 21. 

* It is curious to note among the Pimas (New Mexicans), 
if a man has killed an Apache he muft not look on a blazing 
fire during fixteen days (Bancroft's '^ Nattre Races,* i., p. {$3). 

' ^Popular Romances of the Weft of England,* p. 212. 
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taken from the hearth of the ' overlooker/ and the 
child was made to walk three times over them when 
they were laid acrofs on the ground, and then 
quench the fire with water. " How this was carried 
out all readers of Mr. Hunt's book will know. 

Without going into the wide and interefting fub- 
jedt of folk-medicine, we meet with one or two 
remarkable parallels of the cure of difeafe at the 
houfe fire. I will quote a cafe from favage cuflom 
and then turn to Englifh folk-lore. In Hawaii they 
believe that the fbrcerers can by certain incantations 
difcover the author or caufe of the difeafe. The 
mofl general ceremony is the Kuniahi, broiUng fire. 
When a chief wifhes to refbrt to i^ he fends for a 
prieft^ who, on his arrival, receives a number of 
hogs, dogs^ and fowls together with feveral bundles 
of tapa. He then kindles a fmall fire near the couch 
of the invalid and covers it with flones. This being 
done^ he kills one of the dogs by flrangling it, and 
cuts ofiF the head of one of the fowls, muttering all 
the while his prayers to the god he invokes. The 
dog, fowl, and pig, if there be one, are then cut 
open, embowelledy and laid on the heated ftones, 
the prieft continuing his incantations and watching, 
at the fame time the ofiFerings broiling on the fire. 
A fmall part only of thefe offerings are eaten by the 
prieft, the refl remain on the fire until confumed, 
when the priefl lies down to fleep; and if his 
prayers are anfwered, he informs the poor fufFerer 
on awaking who or what is the caufe of his ficknefs.^ 
This cuflom, even in its favage outline, reprefents 

' EUu's ''Miffionary Tour through Hawftii," p. 259. 
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Ibmething in the chwi of events which conneft the 
houie fire with the {acred hearth devoted to anceftor 
worfhip. But a fuller account of a cuftom among 
the South African Ovaherero tribe leaves no doubt 
upon the fubjedt. When a chief is ill, a pot con- 
taining meat killed for the piu^oie is cooking on 
the okuruo (facred) fire. As the pot boils the (ick 
man is carried round and round by his friends, who 
chant (bmething like the following fupplication to 
the Omukuru (anceftral deity). 

'' See» Father, we have come here, 
With this fick man to you. 
That he may foon recover." * 

Of couHe we do not get in Englifh folk-lore 
exaft parallels to thefe weird cuftoms, but they are 
fo nearly exaft as to make an extraordinary addition 
to our flock of evidence. Henderfon records fome 
fingular inflances of charming difeafe. In one of 
thefe, for example, the object was to reftore to 
health a young man faid to be bewitched. A fire 
was made by midnight, and the doors and windows 
dofed. Clippings from every finger and toe-nail 
of the patient, with hair from each temple and the 
crown of his head, were fluffed into the throat of a 
pigeon which had previoufly been placed between 
the patient's feet, and there had died at once, thus 
attefting the witchery from which he was fufFering. 
The bird's bill was riveted with three pins, and 
then the wife man thrufl a pin mto its breafl, to 
reach the heart, everybody elfe in the room in turn 

' South African "Folk-Lore Journal," i., p. 51. 
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following his example. An opening Was then made 
in the fire^ and the pigeon dropped into it. The 
wife man began to read aloud Pialms from the 
prayer-book, and a loud fcratching and wluning 
began outfide. All in the houie were fiitisfied that 
the young man's enemy had appeared outfide^ per^ 
haps in the form of a dog/ 

During the prefent year (1882) the daily papers 
^ record an extraordinary cafe of fuperftidon which 
agrees very clofely with the interpretation I am 
feeking for this group of folk-lore. At Wells, in 
Somerfet, the wife of a working man became men- 
tally afleAed, and was removed to a lunatic afylum. 
Immediately before her departure it was ftated that 
ihe was bewitched, and the following mode of re- 
moving the {pells was prefented to the hufband. 
Firft he muft ftick a large number of pins in an 
animal's heart, which in the dead of night was to be 
roafted before a quick fire, the revolutions of the 
heart to be as regular as poifible. After roafting, 
the heart was to be placed in the chimney and left 
there, the belief being that, as the heart rotted away, 
fo would the heart of the witch rot> and the be- 
witched would be releafed from the power of her 
enemy.* 

A Scotch cuftom (hows that the virtue of the fire 
for healing difeafe lay in Its being new, vii^in fire. 
This virgin fire takes us back to fome cuftoms 
already noted in connection with the facred fire on 
the hearth. A notice having been given to all the 

^ Henderfon, he, cit.^ p. 220. 

^ "Folk-Lorc Record," v., p. 172. 
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houfehokkrs within the boundaries of two ftream* 
to extinguifh all lights and fires on a given momihg^ 
the fufierer and his friends cauie an emiffion of 
new fire by a (pinning-wheel or other means of 
friftion, and having fpread it from ibme tow to a 
pandle^ thence to a torch, and from the torch to a 
peatload, fend it by meilengers to the expeftant 
houfes/ This appears to me to reprefent an appeal 
to the old facred fire of the hearth; and when we 
confider the curious nature of the other cuftoms 
mentioned under this divifion of our fubje£l» and 
connedt them with what has been proved of other 
branches of ancient home life, there does not appear 
to me to be much doubt that we have here another 
important phafe of primitive belief in the facred 
hearth as the feat of the health^giving divinitiea-^ 
the gods of the houfehold. 

We have now gone through the various items of 
Englifh folk-lore which^ when compared with the 
exifting cuftoms of iavage fociety or of early Aryan 
ibciety, take us back to the old houfehold fpirits of 
our anceftors. How complete is the furvival of 
this group of ancient beliefs, is only to be feen now 
that we have placed modem cuftoms and fuperfti- 
tions in the right relationfhip one with another, and 
fide by fide with primitive belief. Step by ftep 
we have placed in archdc fequence cuftoms and 
fuperftitions which mean nothing in their iiblated 
pofidon in modem fiolk-lore, but which mean in 
their new place that they form part of a fyftem 

 Stewart's "Popular Supcrftitions of the Highlanders,** 
p. 149. 
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which commences farther back than hearth-religion, 
and goes ftill farther forward into early village life. 

Dr. Heam fums up the iubftance of thefe primi- 
tive houiehold rites as follows : — 

"The primitive religion was domeftic. This 
domeftic religion was compofed of two clofely re- 
lated parts ; the worftiip of deceaied anceftors, and 
the worftiip of the hearth. The latter form was 
fubfidiary to, and confequent upon the former. 
The deceafed anceftor, or his aflies, was either 
adually buried^ oi^ aftumed to be buried beneath 
the hearth. Here therefore, according to the 
primitive belief, his fpirit was fuppofed to dwell ; 
and here it received thofe daily offerings which were 
its rightful dues, and were efTential to its happinefs. 
The fire which bumedi on the hearth rendered thefe 
offerings fit for the finer organs of the fpirit world, 
and tranfmitted them to him for whom they were 
defigned. Thus the worfhip of the Lares was the 
foundation and the fupport of the adoration of the 
hearth, which was in efledt its altar, and of the 
holy fire which for ever burned there."* 

In grouping together many cufloms which are the 
property of the few and the ignorant in our own 
country, and comparing them with the cufloms of 
favage tribes, we have done much towards imder- 
flanding the fadkors which underlie primitive life. 
Comparative folk-lore thus claims as a part of its 
pofleffions many of the ifolated and fingular cufloms 
of the peafantry of civilization; and from this 
platform we can look back beyond the ages which 

» " 'Hic Aryin Hoofchold,'* p. 54. 
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political progrefs has placed between civilization and 
barbarifm and iee how it was that our anceftors 
livedo and what they had in place of our ftate 
machinery and national government The houie* 
hold was one in itfelf. It was protefted by the 
tribal or village gods^ and in return it proteded 
with facred exclufivenefs and under the facred in- 
fluences of its own Q)ecial fpirit all the members of 
the family under its roof. From this point of 
view, to adopt the words of Sir George Cox, " the 
influence of the houfe-god was more deeply felt 
and brought more good than that of any other 
deity. Her worfliip involved direA and pradical 
duties. She could not be fully ferved by men who 
broke their plighted word or dealt treacheroufly 
with thofe whom they had received at their hearths ; 
and thus her worfliip was almoft an immixed good> 
both for houfeholds and the ftate." ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE HOUSE OODS AS GODS OF AGRICULTURE. 

lE have now (eea how in the minds of 
I early mankind the houfe was proteAed 
I by the fpirit-world. That the felf- 
I lame fancies which exift among fiivage 
men exifted among our own aoceftore is alTo fliown 
by the faft that we find them ftill extant in folk- 
lore, which, as before ftated, confills of iijrvivals of 
andent thought and cuftom among certain feAions 
of the community who have not embraced all the 
teachings of political civilization. But there is a 
queftion to be aOced at this ftage which takes us U> 
another branch of comparative folk-lore. 

Did thefe fancies exift in the minds of our Aryan 
ancefliors in the fame way, and with the lame un- 
defined objeift as they exifl in favage races? It is 
no ufe entering upon the fhidy of comparative folk- 
lore unleis we not only compare, but endeavour to 
fix upon the archtuc fignificance of the various 
cufton^s and fuperftitions brought into notice. It 
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is no iile companng the foundadon ikcnfices of 
ikvage races mA of early Britain^ die hodc gods oiF 
fiivage races and of early Britain^ unie& we can 
work out from this comparafen feme evidence as 
to wherdn lay the difK^rence in the two races, that 
compelled the one to fland ftiU or progre& only 
within narrow limits, and the other to puih forward 
and ultimately build up iiich a civilization as the 
world now poflefles. That difierence will be found 
to reft upon the exiftence of a definite and progref^ 
five village life in the early Aryan, as compared 
with an indefinite, ihiftin^ fecial grouping of the 
favage. From what we have feen in the previous 
pages there can be no doubt that the early Aryan 
retained all, or aimoft all, the faiths and fiiper- 
ftidons of his earlier fecial ftage, but he welded 
them into a definite and homogeneous fyflem, he 
wove them into the daily life that ferrounded him, 
pot them to new ixfes, and made them ferve him 
inflcad of mailer him. 

I think I can fee my way to thefe condufions 
ari£ng from the fads of oomparadve felk-Iore, as 
they have been confidered in relation to early home 
life ; and when we come to note how the hoofe-reli- 
gion, fe exclufive and facred as it has been proved to 
be, has gradually penetrated into the realms of nature- 
worfhip fe prevalent among early man, and abforbed 
into its ritual and its beliefs old fancies and fiq)er* 
ftitions which cling round the objefts of nature, we 
fhall be able to comprehend more clearly the forces 
which have built up the home life of our ancef- 
tors. We have afcertained thus far what the houfe- 
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worfhip was and what were its chief influences, bat 
by proceeding yet further in our ftudies I think it 
will be feen that the Aryan houfe-worfliip was a much 
ftronger belief than its favage original, becaufe it in- 
corporated much of the religion which in fav^e life 
was direded eliewhere. Mn Morgan (ays, ^' the firft 
afcertained appearance of the Aryan family was in 
connexion with the domeftic animals^ at which time 
they were one people in language and nationality." ^ 
But how many important furroundings are included 
in this domeftication of ammals ! — ^fufficient to tell 
us of a family life which has hid the foundation of 
empires. 

It has already been pointed out that the founda- 
tion facrifice — ^the firft ceremony that gives us any 
idea of the facred charafteriftics of the primitive 
houfehold — ^was a facrifice to the fpirit of the locality. 
Earthy water, forefb, and lulls are all the abodes of 
duties in the fancies of early mankind ; and the 
folk-lore literature of this fubjeA would embrace an 
exteniive refearch.* Stepping on to the borderland 
of this fubjedk, let us note an example or two which 
will explain fbmewhat the nature of the facrifice at 
the foundation of the houfe. ^ The Aka fears the 
high mountains which tower aloft over his dwelling; 
he fears the roaring torrents of the deep glen, which 
mterpofes between him and his fnends beyond; and 
he fears the dark and denfe jungle in which his 

^ " Ancient Society," p. 39. 

• See Tyler's ** Anthropology," cap xiv., and Mr. Ralfton's 
article *'Foreil and Field Myths," m the *' Contemporary Re- 
view," 1878, xxri., pp. 520-37. 
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cattle k>fe their way. Theie dark and threatening 
powers of nature he invefts with fupematural attri- 
butes ; they are his gods, and he names them Fuxo, 
the god of jungle and water; Firan and Siman, the 
gods of war ; and Satu, the god of houfe and field. 
Offerings are made to the gods at the diflerent 
cultivating feaibns, and alio in token of gratitude 
when a child is bom." * 

This reprefents the general charaAeriftics of 
nature-worfhip exifting in more or lefs degree all 
over the world. Turning to a Ipecial phafe of 
it incidental to our prefent objeft, we find among 
the Bafutos that, upon the fite of the village being 
chofen, the chief drives into the ground a peg 
covered with charms, in order that the village may 
be firmly nailed to the foil.* When the North 
American Indians went to a new land, they would 
build a fire, and bum upon it fome fifh, good mats, 
or (bmething made with the hand, except clothes, in 
order to gain the good will of the god of the land.' 
Among the Karok tribes of North America there 
is a great dance of propitiation, at which all the 
tribes are prefent They call it by a term which 
fignifies literally "working the earth." The objedl 
of it is to propitiate the Spirits of the earth and the 
foreft, in order to prevent difaftrous land Aides, 
foreft fires, earthquakes, drought, and other calami- 
ties, and among the many ceremonies conneded 

^ Hunter's " Statiftical Account of AS&m^ i.« p. 356 ; 
quoting Dalton's ** Ethnology of Bengal." 
' Cafalis's ^' Les Baflbutos/' p. 1 30. 
* " The American Antiquarian Journal^" ii., p. 14. 
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with it is the kindling by flint and fteei of the fiured 
fire.» 

Again^ fnun New Zealand we have a curious 
piece of evidence. The Hawaiki fleet reached New 
Zealand in the fummer. To appeafe the ^>irit of 
die land for their intruflon humiliating prayers were 
(aid ; one uttered by a chief on this celebrated occa- 
fion is ftiU preferved as a modem charm :— 

** I arrive when an unknown earth is under my feet, 
I arrive when a new fky is above me, 
I arrive at this land, 

A refting-place for me. 
O fpirit of the earth ! the ftranger humbly offers lus 
heart as food for thee.^ ' 

This worfliip of land deities is fliown to have 
funrived among the early races of Britain by fome 
curious pieces of evidence. Does not fuch a piAure 
as the following tell us diftlnftly of this old-world 
faith, almoft as if it were written by the modem 
chronicler of the Aka Indians, rather than by an 
Englifh Chriftian ? 

The fens and wilds (fays Mr. Wright ') are in 
Beowulf conftantly peopled by troops of elves and 
nicers and worms (dragons and ferpents). So in 
the faints legends are they ever the haunts of hob- 
goblins (dasmones) ; and many and fierce were the 
ilruggles between them and the hermits, before the 
latter fucceeded in eftablifhing themfelves in their 

* ** American Ethnology," iii., pp. 28-30. 

* Thomfon's " Story of New Zealand,** i., p. 61. 
' " Eflays on the Middle Ages," i., pp. 263-4. 
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dderted abodes. St Guthlac built him a mud-cot 
in the Ifle of Croyland, a wild fpot, then covered 
with woods and pools and fedgy marihes. The ifle 
had hitherto been uninhabited by man ; but many 
a goblin played among its iblitudes, and very un- 
willing were they to be driven out They came 
upon him in a body, dragged him from his cell, 
ibmetimes toiled him in the air, at others dipped 
him over head in the bogs, and then tore him 
through the midft of the brambles ; but their efforts 
were vain againft one who was armed like Guthlac, 
for he carried to the combat ** fcutum fidei, loricam 
ipei, galeam caftitati% arcum posnitentiaB, iagittas 
pfalmodias/" St Botulf chofe for his refidence 
Ykanho, a place not lefs wild and folitary than 
Croyland itfelf, which had hitherto, his hiftorian tells 
us, been only the fcene of the fantafkic " illuflon " 
(feery, we might (ay) of the goblins now to be 
baniflied by the intrufion- of the holy reclufe. At 
his firft appearance they attempted to fcare him 
with horrid noifes ; but finding him proof againft 
their attacks (for he was not worfe armed than 
Guthlac), they endeavoured to move him by per- 
fuafive expoftulations. '* A long time," they faid, 
^ we have poflefled this fpot, and we had hoped to 
dwell in it for ever. Why, cruel Botulf, doft thou 
forcibly drive us from our haunts ? Thee or thine 
we have neither injured nor difturbed. What feekeft 
thou by diflodging us ? and what wilt thou gsdn by 
our expulfion ? When we are already driven from 
every other comer of the world, thou wilt not let 
us ftay quietly even in this folitude.'' Botulf made 

K 
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the fign of the crofs, and the elves and nicers 
departed. 

It 18 curious to obferve that thefe land ddties thus 
exifting in popular tradition are preferved to us by 
other records. Camden fays that^ among the Celtic 
population of Ijreland, ^ when anyone gets a fall, he 
fprings up, and turning about three times to the 
right, digs a hole in the ground with his knife or 
fword, and cuts out a turf, for they imagine there 
is a fpirit in the earth." * 

The prefeA of a Gaulifh cohort^ who ere&ed an 
altar on the limits of Caledonia, has fummed up 
in fmall compais the whole invifible heathen world 
of the country. This altar is decQcated *' to the 
field deities and deities of Britain." It was found 
at Caftle Hill, on the wall of Antoninus, and is de- 
(cribed in Stewart's ** Caledonia Romana." * Thefe 
field deities and land deities of Britain were, of 
courfe, the reprefentatives of Demeter, Terra mater 
(" mother earth," as the popular ikying ftiU gives it 
in our own land), and all the rural deities of Greece 
and Rome, the hiftory of the belief in which forms 
one of the moft interefting chapters of ancient 
mythology. 

In thefe old earth-goddefles of Greece and Rome, 
and of other Aryan lands, we have the tribal or eth- 
nological expreffion of belief in this one phafe of 
natm^-worftiip. It has become varied and fymbo- 
lized during its progrefs from the favage originals 

^ Camden's ** Britannia," ed. by Gibfon, ii., p. 378 ; quoted 
by Forbes Leflie, '' Early Races of Scotland/' i., p. 151. 
' Forbes Lellie's '* Early Races of Scotland," i.> p. 153. 
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to the forms in which it appears in the advanced 
Arjran thought as fhown in daffical literature^ and 
it has become degraded by the time it appears in 
Engliih traditional lore. But this does not repre- 
(ent the whole of the proceis that has been going 
on. One part of the belief in the old land deities 
has become attached to the houie-religion, has been 
abibrbed into the houfe-religion. Turning to ibme 
agricultural rites and ceremonies exifting in Eng* 
land and among ibme hill tribes of India, we fhall 
find that underlying the long-enduring belief in 
land deities, there is yet a deeper and more enduring 
belief ftill, a belief engendered by the faft that the 
god who provides the plenty, who clothes and feeds, 
was worfliipped at the fame altar, and with the iame 
offerings^ and the fame ritual, as the anceftral deity 
was worfliipped at the facred houfe-fire, and who 
thus became identified with the houfehold deity. 

This gradual encroachment of the houfe-religion 
upon the old nature-beliefs of early man can be 
fliown by the curioufly progreflive examples to be 
gained from comparative folk-lore. The eariieft 
fancies of the Aryan mind clearly conneft the agri- 
cultural deity with the earth deity. 

'' When the com grows, then the demons hifs ; 
When the ihoots fproat, then the demons cough ; 
When the fblks rife, then the demons weep ; 
When the thick ears come» then the demons fly." 

fays an old Aryan hymn quoted by Mr. Tylor,* 
and reprefenting, as it does, the demons to be an- 
tagoniftic to the produce of com, it is the counter- 

* *« Attthropologyy'* p. 381. 
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part of many (avage cuftoms, as among the New 
ZealanderSy who offered the firft fruits to the atua of 
evil.* 

The Khands have many deities, race-gods^ tribe* 
god% fonily-gods, and a multitude of malignant 
^irits and demons. But dieir great divinity is the 
earth-god, who rejM'efents the produ6i:ive energy of 
nature. Twice each year, at ibwing time and at 
faarveft, and in aU fealbns of fpecisd calamity, the 
earth-god required a human facrifice. The duty 
<rf* providing the viftims refted with the lower race 
attached to the Khand village. Brahmins and 
Khands were the only dafles exempted from facrifice, 
and an ancient rule ordained that the offering muft 
be bought with a price. Men of the loww race 
kidnapped the vi Aims from the plains, and a thriv- 
ing Khand viUage ufually kept a fmall ftock in 
referve •^ to meet fudden demands for atonement.*' 
The vi4%im, on being brought to the hamlet, was 
welcomed at ev^ threihold, daintily fed, and 
kindly treated till the fatal day arrived. He was 
then (blemnly facrificed to the earth-god, with 
Khands ihouting in his dying ear, ^We bought 
you with a price ; no fin refts with us ! '* His fleih 
and blood were diflributed among the village 
lands.' 

I think we have here a good type of the tran- 
fitional ftage of worfhip from the earth-god to the 

^ Polack's *' Mannert and Cuftonui of the New Zealanders/' 
ii., p. 176. 

• HunicPs " Imperial Gazetteer of India ; " cf. TyloA 
'* Anthropology," p. 365. 
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houfe^god ; for this facrifice which was made to the 
earth-god was yet fandified at every threfliold of 
the village. So^ too, the foundation facrifice made^ 
in its oldeft and favage form, to the earth-deity, 
was made, in its later and Aryan form, to the houfe- 
deity. It is at fuch a ftage as this that I c<Hiceive the 
point of departure to have been, that I think the 
advancing Aryan began transferring his worfhip 
from nature-gods to houfe-gods; began cluftering 
his old faiths and beliefs^ rites and ceremonies, 
fuperftitions and fancies around the home in the 
village. 

A very curious contribution to this tranfitional 
phafe of agricultural folk-lore is contained in the 
comparative hiftory of the Chriftmas yule-log 
feftival. 

We all know the de(cription of this given by 
Brand, Henderfon, and other writers on Engliih 
folk-lore. The hauling home of the log, and the 
lighting of it from the remnants of the laft Chrift- 
mas log, the prohibition againft giving out fire on 
Chriftmas day, are the folk-lore reprefentations of 
the ever-burning houfe-fire, which was rekindled 
once a year from the ever-burning village fire. But 
how nearly this modem folk-lore correfponds to 
the ritual of early houfe-religion, is beft ieen by a 
comparifon with the yule-log cuftom of the Black 
Mountain people, and a cuftom appert^ing to 
anceftor worfhip among a South African people. 
The yule-log of Chriftmas is here taken quite out 
of the category of Chriftmas cuftoms, and unmiftak- 
ably linked on to the religious ceremonies of primi- 
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tive anceftor worftiip. Mr, Arthur J. Evans thus 
defcribes the Black Mountain cuftom in (bme very 
inftruftive papers which appeared in '^ Macmillan's 
Magazine/* for January, 1881 : — 

The log duly felled, the houfe-father utters a 
prayer, and placing it on his fhoulders, bears it 
home to his yard, and leans it againft the outer 
wall of the houfe, with the frefhly-cut end upper- 
ihoft — z point about which they are moft rigorous. 
Other lefler logs, repreienting the difierent male 
members of the family, are now brought out and 
leant befide the glavni badnjak; and the houfe- 
father as he iet each log in fucceflion againft the 
houfe-wall, had repeated the formula, vefeli badnji 
dan! "A merry log day ! " 

Let us now turn to another and far diftant land. 
A cuftom of the Ovaherero tribe of South Africa in 
approaching their anceftors or deities is moft 
curioufly parallel. A dead chieftain had been buried 
in his houfe, which had confequently been deferted. 
But his relations, upon vifiting the fhrine, ap- 
proached it as the abode of the anceftral deides. A 
fire ^* is made upon the old place of holy fire, and a 
fheep (laughtered near it, of which perfbns of both 
fexes and all ages are allowed to eat.'" ^ Is not this 
the fayage original of the Chriftmas feaft? In the 
Black Mountains Mr. Evans tells us that— 

" The houfe-elder looks out fbme animal — a pig, 

^ Sonth African ** Folk-Lore Journal," i., p. 62. Compare 
the Madagafcar legend, told by Mr. Sibree, of the meeting of 
the cattle at the burial-place of the chief, and the felf-facrifice 
of the fatteft of them (" Folk-Lore Record," iv., p. 46). 
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flieq), goat, or fowl — ^to be fed up for the Chrift- 
mas feaft, during the whole time that the feaft lafts. 
Rich and poor alike do this; even the pooreft 
families buying a chicken, if they havp no dock of 
their own, as it would be a terrible misfortune not 
to be able, as they fay, ^ to make the knife bloody 
for Chriftmas/ On * Tuchni dan,' or flaughter day, 
the third day before Chriftmas, the animal thus fet 
apart is flaughtered by having its throat cut, is 
cleaned, and hung for Chriftmas morning." 

And in Englifh folk-lore this is reprefented by 
the Manx cuftom, which is, that on the 24th of 
December aU the iervants have a holiday, and after 
twelve o'clock at night they himt the wren, kill it, 
and bury it with great formality.^ Or applying the 
archax)logical law of the transference ^m one 
ieafbn to another of cuftoms which once belonged 
to primitive ibciety, the Irifti idea that ibme animal 
muft be killed on St. Martin's day, becaufe ^' blood 
muft be fhcd,"* is the exaft counterpart of the 
Black Mountsun Chriftmas cuftom, and the folk- 
lore furvival in civilized fociety. So far, then, the 
Black Mountain Chriftmas facrifice and its parallel 
in Englifh folk-lore are types of a primitive Aryan 
cuftom. But the parallel runs much farther back 
into early ibciety than this. The yule-log cuftom 
of the Black Mountain people is parallel to a log 
cuftom of the Ovaherero in the worftiip of their 
anceftors. After the flaughter of the fheep, as 
noticed above, every ion of the buried chief ap- 

1 Brand's ^^ Popular AntiquitieSy" i., p. 472. 
» "Folk-Lore Record,'* iv., p. 107. 
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pfoaches the place of holy fire with a branch or a 
finall tree. Thefe they fet up in a row on the fouth- 
weft fide of the building, and an ox is flaughtened 
for each of the fons/ Can we help recognizing in 
this the parallel (avage cuftom to that of the Black 
Mountain people? The South African cuftom 
definitely and diftinftly appertains to the woHhip of 
anceftors, the Black Mountain Chriftmas cuftom 
abibrbs fo many features of this cult as known to 
Aryan fodety, that Mr. Evans rightly places his 
papers on the fubjeA as a frefli chapter of its 
hiftory. 

Our next tafk is to fee how all this furrival of 
the primitive houie-religion is conneded with early 
agricultural rites. I cannot help connedting the 
Black Mountain log feftival ^th the s^cultural 
feflival. As the logs are brought into the houie, 
the houfe-mother iprinkles fbme com^ and utters a 
wi(h or prayer, a cuftom fignificant enough. And 
this very nearly affimilates with a cuftom among the 
wild tribes of India. At the gathering of the 
harveft, the Lhoofai, or Kookies, have a feftival 
called among them ** Chukchai." The chief goes 
iblemnly with his people to the foreft, and cuts 
down a large tree, which is afterwards carried into 
the village, and iet up in the midft. Sacrifice is 
then offered, and "khong," fpirits, and rice are 
poured over the tree. A feaft and dance clofe the 
ceremony.* We do not here get the burning of 
the log at the houfe fire ; but this, it appears to 

* South Africtn " Folk-Lore Joumtl,'* i., p. 62. 

* Lcwin'3 '« Wild Races of S. E. India,** p. 270. 
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me, is die addition which Aryan fociety made to 
the primitive harveft feftival. 

We will now endeavour to fliow how other 
branches of the old houfe-religion are connefted with 
agricultural duties. We have feen that anceftor 
worihip is the worfhip at the hearth. So, too, is 
anceftor worfhip connefted with the agricultural 
feftival. What elfe can be the explanation of the 
old ploughing cuftom of telling the yoke-hories or 
cattle of the death of their owner ? * — % cuftom that 
was in full vogue in Herefordftiire a few years ago. 
A no doubt fubftituted or debafed variant of this, 
namely, telling of the death of the owner to the 
bees, has a large range of folk-lore literature, but 
the true parallel is ieen in the following cuftom 
among the N^ hill tribes of India. On the oc- 
currence of a death, they howl their lamentations, 
feaft, and bury the corpfe, placing the deceafed's 
fyezT in the grave, and his fhield, and a few fmall 
fticks, like forks, with fome eggs and grain, on 
the grave, as an offering to infure them good 
crops.* 

Another cuftom incidental to the primitive houfe- 
worfhip, as noticed in the preceding chapter, was 
the ceremony attending the birth of children. We 
have feen that it took place at the facred hearth of^ 
the houfehold. But before the houfe-religion had 
fully abfbrbed it, and made it a part of itfelf, there 
were phafes of trahfition from its firft form in nature* 
worfhip. One example of thefe tranfitional phafes 

^ See ^'Bye-gones relating to Wales,'' Feb. 1883, p. 9. 
* ^ Joum. Aa. Soc. Bengal/' zii., p. 952. 
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we meet with among the wild ttibes of India^ and I 
cannot do better than quote Mr. Lewin's account 
of the cuftom, for it will need no comment or ex- 
planation. At a Chukma viUage, Mr. Lewin was 
once prefent when facrifice was offered to the 
** nats," or deities of the wood and ftream, by the 
head man, on the occafion of the recovery of the 
man's wife from childbirth. The offering was a 
fucking pig and a fowl. The altar was of bamboo, 
decorated with yoimg plantain fhoots and leaves. 
On this raiied platform were placed fhiall cups con- 
taining rice, vegetables, and a ipirit diflilled from 
rice. Round the whole, from the houfe-mother's 
diflaflr, had been fpun a long white thread, which 
encircled the altar, and then, carried into the houie, 
was held at its two ends by the good man's wife. 
The facrifice commenced by a long invocation 
uttered by the hufband, who flood oppofite to his 
altar, and beneath each fnatch of his charm he 
tapped the finall platform with his hill-knife, and 
uttered a long, wailing cry ; this was for the purpofe 
of attracting the numerous wandering fpirits who 
go up and down upon the earth, and calling them 
to the feafl. When a fufficient number of thefe in- 
vifible guefb was believed to be aflembled, he cut 
the throats of the viftims, and poured a libation of 
blood upon the altar and over the thread.^ 

In the curious volume of " Anglo-Saxon Leech- 
doms " * we have, perhaps, one of the mofl extra- 
ordinary records of agricultural folk-lore, in its 

1 Lewin's "Wild Races of S. E. India,'' p. 173. 

• Vol i., pp. 399-405. Cf. Thorpe's ••Analeat,'* p* 117, 
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conneftion with the old houfe-rdigioti that Englifh 
literature contains. We learn that the way to 
reftore fertility to land rendered fterile by i^dtch- 
craft or forcery was as foUows: "Here is the 
remedy, how thou mayft amend thine acres^ if they 
will not wax well, or if therein anything improper 
have been done by forcery or witchcraft. Take 
then at night, ere it dawn, four turfs on the four 
quarters of the land, and mark how they formerly 
ftood. Then take oil and honey, and barm, and 
milk of every cattle which is on the land, and part 
of every kind of tree which is grown on the land, 
except hard beans, and part of every wort known 
by name, except buckbean (?) [burr] ; and add to 
them holy water, then fprinkle thrice the place where 
the turf grew, repeating thefe words thrice, * Cref- 
cite {i.e. increafe), multiplicamini {Le. multiply) et 
replete terram {i.e. and repleni(h the earth), in 
nomine Patris,' &c. Say Patemofter an equal 
number of times ; then carry the turfs to the church, 
and let the mafs-prieft fing four mailes over them, 
and let the green fide be turned towards the altar. 
And then carry the turfs before funiet to the place 
they came from ; and have ready made of jimiper 
tree four crucifixes, and write on each end, * Mat- 
theus, Marcus, Lucas, and Johannes/ Lay the 
crucifix down in the hole, and fay, ' Crux, Mattheus ; 
crux, Marcus ; crux, Lucas; crux, Johannes ! ' Then 
take the turf, and place it thereon, repeating nine 
times the word ' Crefcite ' and Patemofter. Then 

and Metcalfe's '' Engljfhman and Scandinavian,* p. 103. I 
have ufed the latter veriion as far as poffible. 
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turn to the eaft, and make an obeiiance nine tuncs^ 
and fay thefc words — 

" ' Eaftward I ftand. 

Mercies I beg : 

I beg the great God» 

The mighty Lord, 

I beg the holy 

Guard of heaven ; 

I beg earth 

And high heaven. 

And the true 

Sanda Maria, 

And the lofty numfion. 

That I may this enchantment. 

By the favour of the Lord, 

Utter with my teeth, 1 

With firm mind 1 

1 

Awaken the fruits 
Unto us for worldly ufe. 
May fill the earth 
With firm belief,' " &c. 

After thrice turning to the ^aft, a proftration on 
the earth, fundry litanies, and fanftuies^a benedicite 
pronoimced with arms outilretched, &c.» the chief 
perfon^ in this ceremonial takes ibme unknown 
feed from almfmen, gathers all the ploughing in- 
ftruments together, places on the beam incenie, 
fennel, confecrated ibap, and confecrated fait ; then 
he is to take the feed^ iet it on the plough, and 
fay— 

" Arch, arch, arch ! 

Mother of earth 

Grant to thee, the omnipotent. 

Eternal Lord, 

Fields growing 
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And fiotirifhiDg, 

Fru^fying 

And fbengtheningy 

The rural crops 

And the broifti 

Crops of barley 

And the white 

Wheaten crops. 

And all the 

Crops of earth, 

Grant the owner, 

God Almighty, 

And his hallows 

In heaven who are 

That his farm be fortified 

Gainft all fiends, gainft each one. 

And may it be embattled round 

Gainft baleful blaftings every one 

With forceries may 

Through a land fow. 

Now I pray the wielder of all. 

Him, who made this world of yore. 

That there be none fo cunning wife. 

That there be none fo crafty man* 

Who fhall render weak and null 

Words fo deftly neatly faid." 

Then let one drive forward the plough, and cut 
the firft furrow ; then fay — 

** Hail to thee, mother earth. 
Mortals maintaining. 
Be growing and fertile 
By the goodness of God, 
mied with fodder 
Our folk to feed." 

Thssa take meal of every kind, and let one bake 
a broad loaf as big as will lie within his two hands. 
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and knead it unth milk and with holy water^ and 
lay it under the firft furrow. Then fay — 

'< Land filled with fodder 

Mankind to feed, , 

Briglitly blooming, 

Blefled become thoa 

For the holy name 

Of him who heaven created. 

And this earth 

On which we live, 

May the God who made thefe grounds 

Grant to us his growing grace, 

That to us of com each kind 

May come to good." 

Then fay thrice " Crefcite," &€•, and the Pater- 
nofter thrice. 

Nothing could be more fingularly fignificant of 
an old VLUaee rite than this extraordinary {iirvival 
of pagan ^cies amidft Chriftian wor%>. It To 
happens that the whole formula has been preferved 
in thefe Anglo-Saxon writings, and that hence we 
can ftudy it in its completenefs, and not when it b 
broken up— as other old village rites are broken 
up — into the countlefs fragments wluch modem 
folk-lore prefents to the ftudent It is jufl one of 
thofe examples of furvival wluch dipply the argu- 
ment for a piecing together of the rites and cere- 
monies we are now coniidering into a connefted 
whole, and (aying that we have produced therefrom 
ibmetlung like a pifture of early village life. And 
if we turn to the traditional flirvi val of this ancient 
cuftom, the manner in which folk-lore is (plit up 
and feparated into detached fragments is very 
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curioufly demotiftrated. Having the cuftom as it 
was praftifed among our Anglo-Saxon anceftors, 
the following appear to be the forms of it^ as it has. 
come down by traditional \)b{ervance. At the 
Yule-tide feftival in Banilshire and Aberdeenfliire, 
{ays Mr. Gregor/ a little water along with a hand\ 
ful of grafs, or a finall quantity of mofs, was carried 
into the houfe, and placed on the hearth. The 
next example is even a nearer parallel to the original. 
The " Warrington Guardian " newipaper of a6th 
November^ 1881^ records that a woman aiked the 
Vicar of Lower Gomal, in Staffbrdfhire^ to cut a 
turf four inches fquare from a grave in which lay a 
man who could not lie at eafe becaufe of a guilty 
confcience^ and ftated that the putting of the turf 
on the communion table would caufe all the ghofts to 
di&ppear. And, finally, Mr. Gregor fays that ** when 
the plough was * ftrykit,' i.e.^ put into the ground for 
the firft time in autunm or ipring, to prepare the 
ibil for the feed, bread and cheefe, with ale or 
whifky, was carried to the field, and partaken of by 
the houfehold. A piece of bread with cheefe was 
put into the plough, and another piece was caft into 
the field * to feed the craws.' " * Here, then, are 
three fragments of one original cuftom once more 
reftored to their rightful place in Engliih folk-lore. 
Let us lee how it is reprefented in other lands. 
Among the agricultural cuftoms of the Ambala 
diftriA in Lahore, the Zamindars go to their fields 

* " Antiquajy," vol. v. p. 5 ; cf. Gregorys " Folk-Lore of 
N. £. of Scotland/* p. l6p. 
« *« Folk-Lore of N.E. of Scodand," p. 181, 
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with feven leaves of the akh {jifclepias giganted)^ 
which they place on the harrow^ and on the leaves 
fi>me parched rice and fugar^ and bum incenfe.^ 
Thefe two latter cuftoms are very nearly identical^ 
and they conned the field facrifice with the houiehold 
Sacrifice. But, again, when the crops are ripe, and 
ready for the fickle, the people of this diftrid of 
ImUa firft cut and bring home a load of every kind 
of grain, and offer it to the houiehold gods.' 

Of courfe, the form of the cuftom as given in 
the iuperftition at Warrington, and in the old 
Angk>-Saxon record, is not fb archaic as the Yule- 
tide feftival of Scotland. In the .firft we fee the 
Church taking the place of the primitive houie, and 
the altar that of the facred hearth ; but this appears 
to be the transference of deep-rooted cuftom from 
paganifin to Chriftianity, which has not taken place 
in the purer Scotch cuftom. 

The cuftoms of the agricultural diftrids of 
England and Scotland Angularly bring out their 
connexion with an ancient houie-religion. ^' Our 
moft charaAeriftic feftive rejoicings," fays Mr. Hen- 
derfbn, " accompany the harveft — the mell-fupper 
and the kern-baby, ufages which are by no means 
extinA among us." In fbme parts the feftival takes 
place at the end of the reaping, not of the in- 
gathering. ^' When the fickle is laid down, and the 
kft flieaf of golden corn fet on end, it is faid that 
they have ' got the kern/ The reapers announce 

^ «'The Roman-Urdu Journal," Lahore, vol. iii. (1880), 
p. II. 
« Ibid.y p. 12. 
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the fad by loud ihouting, and an image is at once 
hoifted on a pole^ and given into the charge of the 
talleft and ftrongeft man of the party. The image 
is crowned with wheat-ears, and dreffed up in gay 
finery, a white frock and coloured ribbons being its 
conventional attire. The whole group circle round 
this harveft-queen, or kern-baby, curtfeying to her, 
and dancing and iinging ; and thus they proceed to 
the farmer's bam, where they fet the image up on 
high, as the prefiding goddeis of their revels, and 
proceed to do juftice to the harveft-fupper." * 

Curious as this cuftom is, its full bearing upon 
the old houfe-religion is feen by what Mr. Hender- 
fon relates a little further on : — ^^ Each cottage mufl 
at harveft-time have its own houfehold divinity, and 
oaten cakes having formerly been the ftaple food of 
the North, thefe figures are conunonly formed of 
oats. Such have I repeatedly feen in cottages on 
the Tweed fide, elaborately decorated and enfhrined 
at the top of the bink or drefler, with the family 
flock of big difhes ranged on either fide. Thefe^ 
too, are kern-babies. I muft add that throughout 
Northumberland, when the lafl: cart of corn arrives 
at the flackyard gate, the driver leaves it ftanding 
there while he carries his whip to the miftrefs of the 
houfe, who mufl: cither drive in the load herfelf or 
give the man a glafs of whiflcy to do it for her." ' 

* Hendcrfon's " Folk-Lorc of the Northern Counties," p. 87. 
Cf. Brand's '^ Popular Antiquities/' ii., p. 20 etfeq. 

^ Henderfon, ibid, I muft give in this note the following 
curious cuftom : — 

'^ He (hall know whether come will be deere or cheape for 
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A near parallel to this is to be found in India. 
The firft cutting of com^ not taken to the threihing 
floor, but brought home to be eaten by the family, 
and prefented to the family gods and Brahmans, is 
called Arwan. When the Arwan is brought home, 
the grain is taken out of the ear, mixed up with 
milk and fugar, and every member of the family 
taftes it (even times.^ 

Here in definite terms folk-lore tells us that the 
prayers for the hanreft were preiented to the houfe- 
hold gods. Tranflating the modem term '^ devil ^ 
into its archaic equivalent, we have evidence of the 
fame primitive worfhip in the cuftom ftill prevalent 
in England and Scotland, of leaving a comer of the 
field uncultivated for <' the aul man *' or devil.* 



the prefent yeere, and in which of the monethei thereof. Let 
him choofe out tt tduenture twelue graines of corne the firft 
day of Januarie, let him make deane the fire harth and kin die 
a fire thereupon ; afterward let him call fome boy or girle of 
his neighbours, or of hu owne houfe ; let him commaund the 
parde to put one of thefe graines of corne vpon the harth made 
very deane and hot ; then he (hall marke if the faide graine 
doe leape or lie ftill ; if it leape a little, the come ihall be 
reafonably cheape; but if it leape very much, it ihall be very 
cheape ; if it leape toward the fire more or IdTe, come (hall 
be more or lefie deere ; if it lie ftill and leape not, then come 
ftiall ftand at one price for this firft moneth : he (hall do in 
like manner with the fecond graine for the moneth of Februarie, 
and fo in order with the reft of the grames for the reft of the 
monethes as they follow." — Suhflbt's Mmf$n Kuftiquis cr, 
Tbi Cctmtru Farmi, 1600, p. 39. 

» EUiot's « History, Folk-Lore, &c., of N. W. Prov. of 
India," i., p. 197. 

I Gregorys " Folk-Lore of North-Eaft of Scotland," pp. 179, 
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Not lefs definitdy connedted with the hearth- 
worfhip is the old cuftom of carrying fire round 
houfes, fields, &c., on the laft night of the year^ for 
the purpofe of fecuring fertility and general pros- 
perity.^ This fire was no doubt taken fix>m the iacred 
hearth. In the reign of Henry III. the ploughmen 
and other officers at Eaft Monkton^ between War- 
minifter and Shaftefbury, were allowed a ram for a 
feaft on the Eve of St. John the Baptift^ when they 
uied to carry fire round the lord's com/ and Brand 
records that on the eve of Twelfth-day in Gloucef- 
terfhire and Herefordfhire^ fires uied to be lit at 
the end of the lands in fields juft ibwn with wheat.' 
Remembering, too, as evidence has already fhown, 
how the church has in io many inftances taken the 
place of the houfehold altar, there are fbme cuftoms 
incidental to the feaft of Plough Monday which 
have an archaic origin in the primitive days of our 
anceftors. At Aylmerton in Norfolk, Blomefield 
tells us^ there was a light in many churches called 
Plough-light^ mwitained by old and young peribns 

1 82 ; Henderfon, *' Folk-Lore of Northern ConndeSy'' p. 278 ; 
Forbes Leflie'8 ^' Early Races of Scotland," i., p. 152. 

^ Mitchell's << Pall in the Prefent^^p. 145. Compare the 
following curious cuftoms of the Maja nations of America* 
''Before beginning the operation of weeding^ they burned in- 
cenfe at the four comers of the field, and uttered fervent 
prayers to the idols." — ^Banoioft's Ifatwi Rsces •ftbt FmJic^ 
VL.y p. 72a 
* ''Law Magazine and Review^" vol. xiv., p. 350, 
s "Popular Antiquities/' i., p. 33. Compare the hallow- 
ing of the land defcribed in the introdu^on to Sir George 
Dafent's " Burnt Njal." 
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who were hulbandmen^ before fome image ; and on 
Plough Monday they had a feaft, and went about 
with a plough and ibme dancers to iupport it.^ 

To fummarize fomewhat the refults of our re- 
fearches thus far, let us confider for one moment 
the principles underlying early village inftitutions, 
and it will foon be feen what important influences 
thefe old beliefs were ; how their refults have lafted 
on into civilized ibciety ; and how they helped the 
development of a pure and law-protefted village 
life. 

And firft the houfe. This was not the incUvidual 
property of a villager, nor was it occupied limply by 
a villager and his wife and children. It was the 
common property of the village, was built, as we 
have ieen, by the aid of the whole community, and 
was occupied by a group of individuals known as 
the family of ancient ibciety. Under all thefe cir- 
cumftances there was encouragement enough to the 
intrufion of ftrangers, and to the notion that home 
life was Amply like any other branch of the com- 
munity, communal in origin, and therefore open to 
aU the unreftr^ned wants and defires of rough, un- 
cultured barbarians. Againft all this the houfe- 
religion, as I have traced it out in the preceding 
pages, turned a definite and powerful oppofition, 
an' oppofition that fet up the fanftity and facrednefs 
of the houfe and all its furroundings, and hence 
allowed fbciety to build up aggregations of ^milies 
into clans, of clans into tribes, of tribes into nations. 

Secondly, the culture of the land. The village 

> Blomcficld's " Hiftory of Norfolk," vUi., p. 83. 
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community held lands in common. In their earlieft 
ftage^ when the land upon which they had fettled 
was imoccupied for a confiderable extent around, 
their mode of cultivation was to clear a certain ^ace 
in the foreft by felling the trees, bum the under- 
growth, cultivate the clearing for two or three 
years, and then move on to another clearing. A 
later ftage was, as I have deicribed it in the opening 
chapter, to have the village boundaries fixed, and 
every villager to poflefs certain rights in common, 
not individually, over arable land, pafture land, and 
foreft land. It is eafily conceivable how thefe com- 
munal rights might be abufed unle& a firm hand 
were kept upon the villagers. Prudence we know, 
by many examples, does not enter much into the 
adtions of early mankind, but its place is fupplied 
by fear — the fear of the Ipirit-world, that is. In this 
firft ftage of agriculture, how were the forefts pro- 
tefted from the uniparing hands and unthinking 
minds of the primitive cultivators? By {iich in- 
fluences as we find among the Hill Tribes of India. 
The Lakhimpur, Hunter &ys, have, like the Abars, 
a fuperftition which deters them from breaking frefh 
ground io long as their available fallow is fufiicient, 
namely, a dread of oflFending the ipirits of the woods 
by unneceflarily cutting down trees.^ Have we 
not relics of this old fear in the ^' genius of the 
oak " recorded by Aubrey ? * and in the fuperftition 
that to dream of a tree being uprooted in your 
garden b regarded as a death-warning to the 

^ Hunter's *' Statiftical Account of Affirnit" i., 349. 
' Sec ant}^ P- 17- 
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owastV But it is racotded as a poiitive law of the 
village community in India, Germany, and their 
Hebrew parallel, where the cutting down of trees 
is prohibited as a religious ofience. ' 

Thus then, when we apply to comparative folk- 
lore to unlock ibme of the loft knowledge treafures 
of early village life, we gain fbmething more than a 
mere record of primitive ideas and cuftoms. The 
dufters of homefteads which congregated together 
on lands belonging to the whole community, 
which were built by the whole community, which 
were occupied by groups of kindred men and 
women, were protefted, each in its own inviolate 
fecrecy, by the fandity of the houfehold fpirit. 
They formed a facred precindk which Sheltered all 
the members of the conmiunity againft the indivi- 
dual paflions and rough-thought aftions of men as 
yet untamed by civilization. Everything, fays Dr. 
Heam, done in the houfe or its precinds was pri- 
vate becaufe it was holy ; and it was holy becaufe 
it was under the care of its own fpecial houfe-^irit.' 
It is the acknowledged pofleffion of this faith which 
marks the point of Aryan progrefs from iavage 
ibciety, which makes the home of the Aryan house- 
father a much more genial place than Sir Geoige 
G>x has pidured it, ^' a den which its favage owner 
fliares, indeed, with his mate and oiFspnng, but 
which no other living being may enter except at the 

1 «*Folk-Lore Record," L, p. 58. 

' See an inilra^Uve paflkge on this curious fobjed in Fen- 
ton's " Early Hebrew Life," pp. 47-48. 
» •*The Aryan Houfehold," p. 222. 
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rifk of his life," a piifhire which might, indeed, be 
drawn from the lavage counterparts of the folk-lore 
we have been confidering, but which becomes 
brighter and brighter as wc get to know that what 
the favage performed fitfully and fearfully, the^ 
early Aryan regulated into a fyftem which bound 
men together in home life> in clan life, and finally in 
national life. 



CHAPTER VII. 

EARLY DOMESTIC CUSTOMS. 

MPENETRABLE as the houfe of pri- 
mitive fociety was to the villagers as a 
body, guarded as it was by the enor- 
mous influences of the houfe-religion, 
yet it is not impoflible to pull afide thefe obftacles 
by the ^d of comparative folk-lore and to take a 
comprehenfive, even if incomplete, flceteh of fome 
of the domeftic uf^;es that were performed therein. 
The primitive houfehcJd was made up of a family 
conne^ed by blood, or afTumed to be fb, and con- 
lifting, of leveral generations all living tmder one 
roof, worlbipping at the common houfehold altar, 
and obeying the head or chief. This communal 
family partook of the agricultural produfts of the 
village in proportion to its allotments in the vill^[e 
lands, and in turn diftributed its (hare among the 
individual members. And the manners and cuflx>ms 
of favage or of early Aryan fociety compared with 
the ob{blete manners and cuftoms, or the current 
fuperftitious praftices of our own land, enable us to 
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aicertain the principle of the commimal mode of 
living within the early village homefteacL 

In an extremely valuable contribution to the eth- 
nology of the American Indian tribes^ publiihed by 
the United States Government, Mr. Morgan has 
dealt exhauftively with the fubjeft of communifin 
m living. Tracing through all its ftages the law 
of hoipitality, Mr. Morgan proceeds to deal with 
the u(ages and cuftoms relating to the American 
Indian communifin in goods and food. It is only 
neceflary to quote one or two of the inftances here 
collected together. The Creek Indians live in 
dufters of houfes, each clufter containing a clan or 
&mily of relations who eat and live in common. ' All 
the Indian tribes who hunt upon the pldns obferve 
the cuftom of making common ftock of the capture.' 
During the filhing feaibn in the Columbia river all 
the members of the tribe encamp together^ and 
make a common ftock of the fifh obtained.' Among 
the MandanS) provifions were in conunon.^ Among 
the Maya Indians the lands are held and wrought 
in common, and the produfts fhared by all, their 
food being prepared at one hut, and every family 
lending for its portion.' The Iroquois had but one 
cooked meal each day. After its diviiion at the ketde 
among the members of the houfehold/it was ferved 
warm to each perfon in eartiien or wooden bowls. 
They had neither tables, nor chairs, nor plates.' 

^ Morgan's '' Houfes and Hoafe-life of the American Abo- 
rigines/' p. 68. ' /i/V., p. 69. 
 Ibid, J p. 69. * Ibid.y p. 73. 
• Ihid.^ p. 75. • lhi4.y p. 99. 
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Thde examples picked out from Mr. Morgan's 
very valuable work are fufficient to illuilrate the 
North American cuftom. Turning to Auftralia, 
we meet with exaAly the fame evidence. An elabo- 
rate fyftem of diviiion was made according to the 
ihare of the hunter in the procefs of capture. In 
every cafe, however, whether large game or (mall^ 
the cooked food was divided by the procurer into 
certain portions which were allotted by cuftom to 
various members of his family group, there being a 
common right to food in the family.^ We doubt- 
lefs have the fame evidence in the following account 
of South African cuftom. An ox is flaughtered at 
every wedding, and confumed by the company ; in- 
vited guefts alone join in the dances^ but anyone 
may help to coniume the meat. Marris^ feafts 
are thofe which moft frequently occur, but generally 
{peaking a feaft takes place whenever there is beef 
to eat. If, for inftance, a man has facrificed an ox 
to propitiate or thank his fpirits, his neighbours 
aflemble to devour it ; if he have killed a beaft to 
celebrate his daughter's efpouial, it will be confumfed 
in the fame way.' When a Ka^ is travelling he 
generally finds entertainment among Us own tribe.' 
Mr. Thomas fays of the Central South African 
tribes : — ^^ Food is often regarded as common pro- 
perty, and when one family has a good meal provided, 
their neighbours have no icruple in inviting them- 
felves to a ftiare. When a quantity of beer is made, 

' Fifon and Hewitt's ^ Kamilaroi and Kumai/ p. 207. 
* Shooter's '' Kafirs of Natal," p. 226. 
» Ibid., p. 228. 
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or an ox flaiightered^ at a ccrtam faoufe, all the 
villagers, and even thofe of neighbouring villages, 
will come together to partakeof the feaft." ^ Coming 
to the inftrudive cuftoms of India, Sir John Phear 
tells us that it is the univerial habit in Bengal, pre- 
valent in all claiTes, for the members of a family to 
live joint, and to enjoy the profits of the property 
jointly.* 

And now that the primitive houfehold has been 
^lit up into the modem family in England, how do 
we find this conmiunifin in living repreiented ? The 
gilds of the middle ages can be traced up to a tribal' 
origin,' and one of their chief features is the com- 
mon meal/ a plain trace of the ancient brotherhood 
of kinfmen, " joint in food, worfliip, and eftate/' 
Many of our, manorial cuftoms take us to the fame 
pages of early village hiftory. The tenants of many 
manorial conununities were obliged to grind the com 
at the common mill/ So, too, in ibme cafes, they 
had the right to feaft — ^to partake of the common 
meal, in faft. Thus in moft of the manors of 
Glaftonbury Abbey the bailififs and chief tenants 
dined in hall on Chriftmas-day, and many other 
like inflances occur/ The leets, like moft other 

• Thomas's "Central South Africa," p. 214. 

• " The Aryan Village in India and Ceylon/' p. 76, 

• Dr. Sullivan's ** Introdudion to Materials for Ancient 
Iriih Hiftory," pp. ccvi. it feq, 

^ Dr. Brentano's Eflay in Toulmin Smith's *' Gilds," pp. Izv. 
// fiq. Cf. Maine's ** Early Hiftory of InfHtutions," p. 233 ; 
Spencer*s *^ Political Inftitutions," pp. 554-560. 

• ** Law Magazine and Review*" xiv., p. 8. 

• Ibid.^f. 351. 
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gatherings, ended with good cheer, which were 
known by the name of leet-ales or (cot-ales. Be- 
fides leet-ales, however, there were church-ales, 
clerk-ales, bid-ales, and bride-ales, burial feafts, and 
wedding feafts, all of which are duly recorded 
among the popular antiquities of our land defcribed 
in the well-known book of Brand's, and all of which, 
even in the fragmentary form in which they now 
appear before the ftudent, take us back to the early 
communal houfehold of primitive times, when Eng- 
land was occupied, as barbaric countries are now 
occupied, by people who had not advanced along 
the line of civilization and development 

There are, however, one or two examples of thefe 
survivals of the ancient conununal family-meal in 
England which are, perhaps, worth giving ibme 
account of. It is curious to note how houie-cuf- 
toms crop up ^in. The houfe-warming that is (b 
general amongft us at the preient day is no doubt 
a relic of the old communal feaft, in which every 
villager took his fhare as of right ; ^ and an exaA 
parallel exifts among the North American Indians, 
for feftivals, we are told, are given in the Alafka 
villages on erefting a new houfe.* In Holftein, 
turning for a moment to Continental folk-lore, 
among the cuftoms now obfblete was that of 
Fenfterbier (window-beer), on making an additional 

^ Mr. Gregor notes the cofiom in Scotland under the name 
of boofe-beatin, or fire-kmUny the latter name no doubt indi. 
eating the kindling of the facred fire. '^ Folk-Lore of N. E. 
of Scotland," p. 51. 

• "American Antiquarian," ii., p. 113. 
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window^ or a new building, or even altering an old 
one, a feftive dance accompanpng the Solemnity .^ 
In Hafted's " Hiftorjr of Kent * we find it recorded 
that the fifhermen of Folkeftone ufed to feleft eight 
of the largeft and beft whitings out of every boat 
when they came home from fiihing; tbeie eight 
were fold apart from the reft, and the money de- 
voted to make a feaft on every Chriftmas-day, which 
was called a Rumbald. The Welfti had an ancient 
cuftom called the Cymhortha, in which the farmers 
of the diftria met together on a certain day to help 
the fmall farmer plough his land, and each one con* 
tributed a leek to the conunon repaft.* 

Among the ancient Britons their chief meal was 
in the evening. Henry colleds the following par- 
ticulars from various Latin authorities. The guefts 
fat in a circle upon the ground^ with a little hay, 
grafs, or the fkin of fome animal under them. A 
low table or ftool was fet before each perfon, with 
the portion of meat allotted to him upon it. If 
anyone found any difficulty in feparating any part 
of his meat with his hands and teeth, he made ufe 
of a large knife that lay in a particular place for the 
benefit of the whole company.* Henry quotes from 
"Offians Poems" (vol. i. p. 15) the foUowing 
graphic pifture : — ^^ It was on Cromla's fhaggy fide 
that Dorglas placed the deer .... A hundred youths 
colled the heath, ten heroes blow the fire ; three 

^ <' Literary Gazette," 1822, p. 882. 

* Vol. iii., p. 380. 

' Hampfon's '* Medii ^vi Kalend.,** i., pp. 107 and 170. 

* Henry's "Hiftory of Great Britain," i., p. 485. 
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hundred chufe the polifhed ftones. The feaft is 
finoking wide/' ^ Remembering that the cooking 
by heated ftones was the piimitive praAice (and we 
ihall have fomething to fay about this prefently), we 
have here a curious example of a common meal. 

Another very important contribution to the evi- 
dence of communifin in living is contained in the 
hiftory of the family cheft. Perhaps there is no 
more ancient piece of furniture than the family 
cheft, and I think I can give one or two notes which 
mH (how how it has originated in the neceffities and 
cuftoms of early village life. 

Among the New Zealanders we find a fort of 
village cheft. Polack fays : — ^* In the powaka or 
village muieum (boxes being the literal meaning) 
are placed the valuables of the conununity, fowling- 
pieces, efteemed garments and foreign implements, 
trinkets, powder, and fimilar articles equally valuable 
and of public utility." * And again, ** Thefe boxes 
are cut from the red pine .... ibme of thefe boxes 
are heirlooms in a family." ' This is parallel to the 
chefts containing the perfbnal chattels of the com- 
munal houieholds of the North American Indians of 
Oregon.^ Among the Neeah Indians each houfe is 

1 Henry's « Hiftory of Great Britain/' i., p. 482. 

^ ^* Manners and Cuftoms of the New Zealanders/' i., 
p. 2 10. 

' Page 229. Pinkerton fays too: ''Their clothes, arms, 
feathers, fome ill-made tools, and a cheft, in which all theie 
are depoftted, form all the farniture of the infide of the hoafe.** 
— PiNKBRTON, New Zealand^ xi., p. 542. 

^ See '' Contributions to North American Ethnolpgy,** i., 
p. 174. 
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occupied by feveral families^ and chefts of qiute large 
fize, and veiy neatly made, confidering the toolf em- 
ployed^ contained the perfbnal chattels of the owners. 
I cannot help conneding this village- or conmiunal- 
cheft with the houie-chefk of the Hindus; one 
iurely is the archaic predeceflbr of the other, and it 
wants only fome more information from favage 
ibciety to prove it* Among the Hindus^ '^ accord- 
ing to the * S'ilpa S'aftra * — ^the Tamil treatife before 
quoted— every houfe fhould have a box, techni- 
cally termed garhba, in which to keep the family 
plate and jewels, and this box is kept in a certain 
part of the houfe aftrologically determined upon/' ^ 
Carrying on this archaic fequence to the Weftem 
branch of the Aryan family, I think we fee a 
remnant of this primitive home furniture in <' the 
chefts for holding property which were uied in 
England by all dafles for many centuries, from the 
monarch, who carried them about in his progrefles, 
to the pooreft man who could afford to have a roof 
over his head." Mr. H. B. Wheatley iiipplies me 
with this laft note, and refers me to the work of 
M. Jacquemart for fbme fpecimens of thefe chefts ; 
and I would refer to Mr. Syer Cuming's article on 
Church Chefts in the ^'Journal of the Archaeological 
Aftbciation" (xxviii., pp. 225-230). There are 
alio fbme fine examples in the South Kenfington 
Mufeum. The Anglo-Saxons made ufe of them 
as feats by day and beds by night. Then, again, 
among the Iiifh, one of the neceflary articles pre- 

^ *' Indian Andqiuuy,'' v., p. 233 $ Phetr't ''Arytn Village 
in India and Ceylon,** p. 1 8. 
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fented at every wedding is the hutch or Irifli 
cheft,^ 

If we may thus conned: the primitive village- 
cheft with the Aryan houfe-cheft, we have yet 
another link between the village home of ancient 
fbctety and of modern ; and thefe links^ - when all 
grouped together, help us to underftand more ex- 
plicitly the line of progress which civilization has 
made. 

And (b turning from the evidence of the primi- 
tive commimal family meal to the ufages incidental 
to it, the fuperftitions of the prefent day reveal to 
us much information as to the nature and ftruAure 
of houfehold utenfils. 

Englifh folk-lore does not give us anything like 
what the praftices of the Black Mountain peafantry 
give us. There at the Chriftmas feaft — the primi- 
tive common meal — the iron fire-fhovel, the low 
round table, the three-legged ftools, and the one 
chair were removed from the neighbourhood of 
the hearth, and hidden away in, any obfcure corner,^ 
a cuftom wonderfully fignificant of times when 
" iron *' and " tables " were unknown. The folk- 
lore attached to iron and to furniture does not tell 
us anything of the times when thefe were unknown, 
but the folk-lore of ftones, on the other hand, tells 
us of the time when they were going out of ufe. 
Dr. Mitchell records that the fpindle whorls ufed in 
Scotland had become known to the natives of the 

* "Kilkenny Arch. Soc./' i., new series^ p. 1S4, See alfo 
Brand's "Popular Antiquities," i., p. 461, note i. 
' "Macmillan's Magazine/' January, 188 1. 
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diftrift where only one hundred years ago they were 
in full ufe, as adder ftones.^ Thus the old ufage 
had become enfhrined in popular fuperftition. In 
every part of Scotland thefe ancient tools and ancient 
weapons of fimilar kind are believed to affift the 
birth of children, to increafe the milk of cows, to 
cure difeaies of the eye, to proteA houies from 
lightning, and other marvellous virtues.' In Ire- 
land we have the following curious account of 
fuperftitions attached to celts and ftone imple- 
ments : — " Thefe in the Weft of Ireland, but efpe- 
cially in the Arran Ifles, Galway Bay, are looked 
on with great fliperftition. They are fuppofed to 
be fiury darts or arrows, and are called Jaighead 
[fyed], anglici dart They had been thrown by 
fairies, either in fights among themfelves, or at a 
mortal man or beaft. The finder of one fhould 
carefully put it in a hole in a wall or ditch. It 
fhould not be brought into a houfe or given to any- 
one, yet the Aranites are very fond of making 
votive offerings of them at the holy wells on the 
mainland. They carry them to the different patrons 
and leave them there ; the reafbn for this I could 
not make out ; they do not feem to leave them at 
the holy wells on the iflands." * And fo we carry 
the records of flone fuperftitions into England. 
Aubrey records the hanging of a flint that has a 
hole in it over horfes that are hag-ridden.* Mr. 
Henderfon relates the ufe of " Irifh ftones " in 

1 " The Paft in the Prefcnt," p. 6. » Ibid., p. 156. 

' "Folk-Lore Record," iv., p. 112. 

^ '' Remaines of Gentilifme and Judaifme,** pp. 28, 1 1 8. 

M 
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Northumberland and the northern counties/ and 
the fuperftilions attaching to the flint '^elf ftones/' ' 
A writer in the ^^ Journal of the Archaeological 
Aflbciation " ftates as follows : — " A naturally per- 
forated ftone and a horn are frequently feen appended 
to the keys of the doors of Arables and cow-houies and 
the gates of fheepfolds. Aik the groom or the cow- 
boy why thofe two things are feledted in preference 
to any others, and they can give you no further 
reafbn than that they have ever been ufed for the 
purpofe. Tell them that the perforated flint, the 
holy ftone or hag-flx)ne, is the talifman employed 
from the moft remote period to guard the cattle 
from the attacks of the fiendifh Mara, the ephialtes, 
or nightmare, and that the horn is the enfign and 
emblem of the god Pan, the proteAor of cattle, 
and hence regarded as a potent charm and fit appen- 
dage to the key of the ftable and cow-houfe, and 
they will laugh you to fcom. They neverthe- 
leis unknowingly perpetuate the moft archaic fuper- 
ftitionSy and thus become auxiliary in preferving and 
illuftrating the thoughts, rites, and prances of de- 
parted ages." ' 

Dr. Mitchell ftates that the ftone celt is known 
as a thunderbolt in Brazil, Japan, Java, Burmah, 
Aflam, among the Malays in Weftern Africa, and 
in many other countries, and cannot account for 
the iron-age man regarding as of celeftial origin, 
and giving a god-like power to things manufac- 

' " Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties,'' p. 166. 

* Ibid.^ p. 185. 

* ** Journ. Arch. Aft.,** xii., p. 129. 
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tured by his predecefTors in culture.^ Is not the 
explanation to be fought for in the confervatifm of 
cuftom? Expediency tells the iron-age man to ufe 
the iron knife^ but regard for old ufages fupplies 
him with the fuperftition that he muft not put it 
near the fire,* that it will cut the friendftilp between 
him and others if he gives it away, that it is an in- 
ftrument of divination.' And we have a pifture 
of the rarity and value of iron in the early periods 
of its age in the Lancafliire omen peculiar to ladies 
who confider it lucky to find old iron, a horfe-ihoe 
or nifty nail being carefully conveyed home and 
hoarded up.* 

Thus, irreipeftive of the archaeological finds of 
ftone celts, and the records of the ftone age, folk- 
lore tells us of the old utenfils ufed in the primitive 
houfehold. But the fuperftitions leading us back 
to this early period of idllage life, are followed 
clofely by ufages which feem never to have broken 
away from prehiftoric times. In Shetland the 
'^ knockin' ftane " is ftill found in common ufe. It 
confifts of a large ftone, often a boulder, with a 
cup-like excavation on one fide. Into this cup the 
barley is placed after being well dried ; and it is 
then ffa-uck repeatedly and fteadily by a wooden 
mallet. As the blows fall, many of the grains ftart 
out of the cup, but a woman or child, fitting oppo- 

» "The Paft in the Prcfcnt," p. 157. 

* Tylor's " Early Hiftory of Mankind," p. 275. 

^ Aubrey's " Remaines of Gentilifme and Jadaifme/' pp. 25, 

* "Choice Notes, Folk-Lore/' p. 61. 
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fite the man who wields the mallet, keeps conftantly 
putting them back.^ Anything ruder than this way 
of making pot-barley, fays Dr. Mitchell, could not 
eaiily be found And the commentary upon this 
remark is, that the felf-fame procefs is found to be 
going on among favage peoples. Mr. Hutchinfon 
relates that in one of the courtyards of the little 
town of Gurowa there were three ladies pounding 
Indian com in a large wooden mortar, each keeping 
a remarkable rhythmical accuracy of time in bruif- 
ing with her peftle, fo as to clume in and not be at 
variance with the ftroke of her companions.^ And 
Mr. Abbott, in his recent book on " Primitive In- 
duftry," has devoted a whole chapter to the con- 
fideration of the mortars and peftles of the North 
American Indians. This pounding of barley in 
Scotland, and com in Africa and America, with the 
mortar and peftle^ is paralleled by the curious quern, 
or hand-mill, by which the inhabitants of the houfe 
groimd their own meal. Thefe querns, in Scotland, 
are found in hut circles, eirde-houfes, crannogs, and 
brochs, and they certainly may belong to the pre- 
hifloric, if not to the ftone period. Yet they are 
not only ftill in ufe in many parts of Scotland — moft 
numerous in Shetland, Orkney, and the Hebridean 
iflands — but are alfo ftill employed by the lavage 
races of many parts of the world.' Turn again to 
ibme modes of cooking food, the knowledge of 

* Dr. MitchcU's "The Paft in the Prefcnt/' p. 44; cf. Kelly's 
" Indo-European Folk-Lorc," p. 86. 

• Hutchinfon's "Narrative of the Niger," p. 122. 

» Dr. Mitchell's " The Paft in the Prefent," p. 33. 
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which is derived from Scottifti literature, and from 
aAual praftice ftill followed in Ibme remote parts of 
Scotland) and poffibly in fome diftrifts of cultured 
England. Thefe cuftoms are thus related. Dr. 
Mitchell quotes from an old book that the Scots in 
time paft ufed to feethe the fle(h of the animal they 
killed in the (kin of the beaft, filling the fame with 
water ; and FroiiTart tells us of their cooking their 
beef in (kins ftretched on four ftakes. ' The Irifh 
did the fame thing ; they feethed pieces of beef and 
pork with the unwafhed entrails of the beafts in a 
hollow tree^ lapped in a raw cow's hide, and (b fet 
over the fire.* In Andrew Boorde's " Introduftion 
of Knowledge/* edited by Mr. Fumivall for the 
Early Englifh Text Society, the following curious 
defcription of hide boiling is to be found : — ^^ They 
wyll eate theyr meat fyttyng on the ground or erth. 
And they wyl fethe theyr meat in a beaftes ikyn. 
And the ficyn (hall be (et on manye ftakes of wood 
& than they wyll put in the water and the fleflie. 
And than they wyl make a great fyre vnder the fkyn 
betwyxt the ftakes, & the fkyn wyl not greatly bren. 
And whan the meate is eaten, they, for theyr drynke, 
wil drynk vp the brothe." • 

The following account is quoted by Henry from 
Oflian's " Poems " (vol. i., p. 1 5 note) : ** A pit lined 
with fmooth ftones was made ; and near it flood a 
heap of fmooth flat ftones of the flint kind. The 

^ Ibid,^ p. 121 ; alfo TyWs " Primitive Culture,* i., p. 40, 
quoting from Buchanan. 
• Tylor's " Primitive Culture,*' i., p. 40. 
' Page 132. 
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ftones as well as the pit were properly heated with 
heath. They laid (bme venifbn in the bottom and 
a ftratum of ftones above it ; and thus they did 
alternately until the pit was full. The whole was 
covered over with heath to confine the fteam." * 

Then there is another cuftom on all fours with 
the ftone ovens — cooking by means of hot ftones. 
Dr. Mitchell tells us that this praftice is ftill extant 
in Scotland.' The Irifti drank milk warmed with 
a ftone firft caft into the fire^' and there feems to 
be little doubt but that the cuftom has furvived in 
Englifti folk-lore. In Wiltftiire the bakers, as 
Aubrey relates, take a certain pebble which they 
put in the vaulture of their oven, which they call 
the warning ftone ; for when that is white, the oven 
is hot.* Thi^, furely, muft refer back to times 
when heated ftones were the ufual means of cook- 
ing food. In the ** Folk-Lore Record " (vol. iil, 
p. 286), Mr. Peacock, writing to Dr. Tylor, re- 
lates that when his fecond daughter was bom — 
twenty-three years ago— his wife watched the nurfe 
waftiing the baby. She poured foft water from the 
ewer into the bafin, having firft put the poker into 
the fire to make it red-hot The nurfe then 
plunged the glowing poker into the bafin, and 
heated the water by that means. Mrs. Peacock 
aiked her why ftie did not heat the water in the 
ordinary way, and was informed that foft water 

^ Hemys ** Hiftory of Great Britain/* i., p. 482. 

« "The Paft in the Prcfent," p. 121. 

• Tyler's " Primitive Culture," i., p. 40. 

•» Aubrey's *' Natural Hift. of Wiltihire," p. 43. ' 
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made hot in this manner had fine healing qualities, 
and gave ftrength to cUldren. The praftice was 
continued by the nurfe from day to day until the 
navel healed. His wife has fince feen the fame 
thing done in cottages in his neighbourhood, and 
has afcertained that it is a prevailing cuftom. The 
matter, fays Mr. Peacock, ieems interefting when 
taken in connexion with the fafts coUeAed as to 
ftme-boiling. It is not fafe to jump haftily to con- 
dufions, but it ieems to me not improbable that we 
have here a cafe of furvival. The old way of heat- 
ing water has long been difearded for the praftical 
purpofes of life, but, for the newly born, the ancient 
and therefore facred method may have been retained. 

There cannot be any doubt, I think, but what 
Mr. Peacock is right in his conjeAure that boiling 
by heated iron is a furvival from boiling by heated 
flone. The variation of this curious furvival of 
primitive cuflom takes another fhape in Scotland, 
a live coal being thrown into the water in which 
the new-born infant was being wafhed.* 

Here, undoubtedly, we have a parallel flate of 
af&irs to that which Mr. Peacock has referred to. 
For ordinary purpofes, and in ordinary circles of 
life, the old way of heating had been long difcarded. 
But the nurfery at the time of childbir^ is not an 
ordinary circle of life. To refbrt to the traditional 
means of obtaining the defired procefs of boiling 
is therefore a proceeding in flriA accord with the 
circumftances, and it is in this way that folk-lore 
hands down to us the relics of primitive times in 

* Gregorys " Folk-Lorc of the North-Eaft of Scotland," p. 7. 
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our own fatherland. Of courfe, in turning to the 
refearches of archsologifts^ we meet with evidence 
of the ftone-boiling mode of cooldng among the 
buried remsuns of the earlieft races of Britain. Thus, 
among other inftances, at Finkley, near Andover, 
quantities of charred flints were dug up, indicating 
that the inhabitants had pra6ti(ed ftone-boiling.^ 
Further evidence can be adduced from the many 
fites for flint-working obfervable on the low hills 
overlooking the watercourfes of North Hamp- 
(hire.* But whereas we naturally expedt archaeo- 
logy to bring to light fuch remnants of primitive 
life, becaufe they exift without contaft with advanc- 
ing civilization, we paufe to conflder what is meant 
by that perflAence of cuflom which brings down 
fide by fide with knowledge and fcience, fuperftition 
and blind adherence to what has gone before. 

Thefe praftices all feem to be Ample and primi- 
tive enough without any reference to the cufloms of 
favage people. But in addition to the evidence 
carried by the cufloms themfelves, there is ample 
means at hand for identifying thefe old cufloms of 
England, and Scotland, and Ireland with the exifl- 
ing cufloms of favages. Thus the Hottentots boil 
their victuals in leathern facks, and their water by 
means of heated flones.' The Efquimaux ufed 
birchwood tubs, filling the vefTel with water and 
cafling in red*hot flones ; and fuch was the pradtice 

^ "Suflcx Arch. Coll.,*' xxiv., p. 163 ; fee alfo "Kilkenny 
Arch. Soc./* ii., p. 121. 

2 "Suffcx Arch. Coll.," xxiv., p. 162. 
« Lubbock's "Prchiftoric Times," p. 339. 
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al(b of the Indians of California.^ In Vancouver 
Ifland, whale-blubber and pieces of feal are prepared 
for food by being boiled in a wooden difli^ into 
which hot ftones are thrown to heat the water. 
Another mode of cooking is to cover the fire with 
ftones, on which water is iprinkled, and the fifh 
placed, mats faturated with water being thrown 
over all.* The cooking goes on in a comer of the 
houie. Hot ftones are put, by means of wooden 
tongs, into large wooden boxes containing a fmall 
quantity of water. When the water boils, the 
blubber of the whale, cut into pieces about an inch 
thick, is thrown into thefe boxes, and hot ftx>nes are 
added until the food is cooked.^ In Fiji the o^ens 
are holes or pits Amk in the earth, (bmetimes eight 
or ten feet deep, and fifty feet in circumference, and 
in one of thefe feveral pigs and turtles, and a large 
quantity of vegetables can be cooked. The oven 
is filled with firewood, on which large ftones are 
placed and the fire introduced. As ibon as the 
fuel is burnt out, the food is placed on the hot 
ftones, ibme of which are put infide the animals to 
be cooked whole. A thick coat of leaves is now 
rapidly fpread over all, and on thefe a layer of earth 
about four inches thick. When the fteam penetrates 
this covering it is time to remove the food.* 

Among the Malagafy the vapour-bath is much 
ufed for the fick. The patient is feated over a large 

* *< TranfaAions of the Ethnological Society*" U p. 133* 
' Sproat's *' Scenes and Studies of Savage Life," p« 54* 

' Ihid.^ p. 61. 

* Williams's « Fiji and the Fijians," i., p. 147. 
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earthen or other pan, containing water, fpreading 
over him feveral large native cloths, and they pro- 
duce the quantity of fteam required by caffing 
pieces of iron or ftones heated red-hot, into the 
water/ The South Sea iflanders place the patient 
in a fort of open-bottomed chair, which is fixed 
over a pile of ftones heated red-hot and covered 
with herbs and grais faturated with water.* 

In Hawaii, near the fbuth end of the houfe, 
which was quite open, was the fire-place. The oven 
was a hole in the earth, three or four feet in dia- 
meter, and nearly a foot deep. A number of final! 
ftones were fprcad over the bottom, a few dried 
leaves laid on them, and the neceflary quantity of 
fticks and firewood piled up and covered over with 
fmall ftones. The dry leaves were then kindled. 
When the ftx)nes were red-hot, they were (pread 
over with a ftick, the remaining firebrands taken 
away, and when the duft and afhes or the ftones at 
the bottom had been bruftied ofi^with a green bough, 
the taro, wrapped in leaves, was laid on them till the 
oven was full, when a few more leaves were fpread 
on the taro ; the hot ftones were then placed on 
thefe leaves, and a covering, fix inches thick, of 
leaves and earth fpread over the whole. In this 
ftate the taro remained to fteam or bake about half 
an hour. Sometimes the natives boil their food on 
heated ftones, or roaft it before the fire ; but thefe 
ovens are moft generally ufed for cooking their 
feveral kinds of vegetables.* 

> Ellis's "Hiftory of Madagtfcar," L, p. 223. * Ibid. 
» Ellis's " MifEonary Tour through Hawaii," p. 1 86. 
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The Malagafy methods of drefling food are few. 
The moft important part of their cookery confifts 
in preparing their rice^ which is generally boiled in 
a large round earthen or iron pot with a very 
broad bafe ; which is placed on the ftones fixed in 
the hearth in the centre of the houfe.^ The method 
of cooking crab-apples in Vancouver's Ifland, is to 
place them in a hole dug in the ground, over which 
green leaves are placed, and a fire kindled above all.* 
In Kalat they bake bread of millet in large balls 
with a heated ftone in the centre.' 

Among the North American Indians the cuftom 
has furvived as a facred, not an ordinary cuftom. 
The ceremony of roafting the feftival dog whole 
is yet obferved by fome tribes, who dig a pit and 
fill it with heated rock, the animal being enveloped 
and the pit covered with earth to retain the fteam. 
The dog feaft being a facred feaft, the oven would 
confequently be held in reverential efteem.^ 

To conclude thefe examples of the primitive cuf- 
toms of cooking food, I will turn to fbme of the 
Polynefian ftories as related by Sir George Grey. 
'' A great meeting of all the people of his tribe was 
held by Manaia to remove a tapu, and when the re- 
ligious part of the ceremony was ended, the women 
cooked food for the ftrangers. When the ovens 
were opened, the food in the oven of Kuiwai, the 
wife of Manaia, was found to be very much under- 

» Ellis's " Hiftory of Madagafcar," i., p. 205. 

' Sproat's '' Scenes and Studies of Savage Life,'' p. 56. 

• " Journ. Aiiatic See. of Bengal/' xii., p. 478. 

* " Traditions of De-Coo-Dah," by W. Pidgeon, p. 26. 
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done^ and Manaia was very angry with his wife, 
and gave her a ievere beating, and curfed, ikying, 
* Accurfed be your head ; are the logs of firewood 
as facred as the bones of your brother^ that you 
were (b (paring of them as not to put into the fire 
in which the ftones were heated enough to make 
them red-hot ? Will you dare to do the like agsun ? 
If you do, ril ferve the flcfh of your brother in the 
fame way, it fhall frizzle on the red-hot ftones of 
Waikorora.* " ^ And, again, we come acrofs the 
following pafTage elfewhere : — " They had prepared 
ovens to cook the bodies in, and thefe were all lying 
open ready for their vidtims, and by the fides of the 
ovens they had laid in mounds the green leaves^ all 
prepared to place upon the viftims before the earth 
was heaped in to cover them up, and the firewood 
and the ftones were alfo lying ready to be heated." * 
Thus far then the primitive family life as we 
know it muft have exifted amongft our anceftors^ 
becaufe fufiicient traces of it are to be found in 
modem fuperftitions and old cuftoms. But is there 
nothing to identify the perfbnal fancies and ideas of 
the individual member of the family ? can we not 
hit upon fbme traces of the Englifti favage ? To 
thefe queftions the ftudy of comparative folk-lore 
does not turn an unheeding ear, and the few 
examples which I colled together in the following 

* Grey's " PolTnefian Mythology," p. 162-3. 

* Grey's "Polyncfian Mythology," p. 172. I muft content 
myfelf with a reference to Taylor's " Te Ika a Maui, or New 
Zealand," p. 503, for an account of the ftone ovens in New 
Zealand, and to p. 504 for the fame cuftom in South Auftralia. 
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pages may be confidered as typical of what may 
come by ftill further refearch. 

A group of fuperftitions in reference to the 
human hair fhow a remarkable exteniion of fimilar 
cuftoms in all parts of the world, but I will juft 
mention one or two inftances out of the many that 
crowd upon one in order to illuftrate the connexion 
between the primitive ibciety of Britain and its 
folk-lore furvivals, with the favage fociety of modem 
times. In various parts of the world, fays Sir John 
Lubbock, a myftenous conneiStion is fuppofed to 
exift between the cut lock of hair and the perfon to 
whom it belonged.^ Thus in India, in dangerous 
fickneis the hair is fbmetimes cut off and offered to 
a deity, as in old Greece.^ In Grey's " Polynefian 
Mythology " we read : — " Whakatau landed on the 
coaft, and before eating anything offered the pre- 
fcribed facrifice of the hair and a part of the ikin of 
the head of one of his viftims to the gods ; and 
when the religious rites were finiihed he eat food." ' 
In New Zealand cutting the hair was done with 
much ceremony and repeating many fpells; the 
operator was made tapu for his fervices. When 
the hair was cut a portion was thrown into the fire, 
and a karakia was uttered to avert the bad effeds 
of thunder and lightning, which were fuppofed to be 
occafioned by this potent operation.^ In one place 
the mofl facred day of the year was that appointed 

^ " Prehiftoric Times," p. 471. 

' *• The Indian Antiquary," v., p. 21. 

* Grey's ** Polynefian Mythology," p. 120. 

* Taylor's *' New Zealand," p. 206. 
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for hair-cutting ; ^ and Shortland iays, the hair cut 
from the head was depofited on fome fkcred ipot of 
ground.' Well, in England we have the felfsame 
idea at work in the fuperftitions connefted with the 
hair. Its fudden lois is prognoftic of the \o& of 
children, health, or property.' If a peribn's hair 
bum brightly when thrown into the fire, it is a iign 
of longevity ; on the other hand, if it finoulder 
away, it is a fign of approaching death/ Some 
further illuftrations I muft quote from Mr. Hender- 
ibn's book. Among the lower orders in Ireland 
it is held that human hair (hould never be burnt, 
only buried, becaufe at the refurreftion the former 
owner of the hair will come to feek it. Neither 
fliould it be thrown careleffly away, left (bme 
bird fliould find it and carry it ofiF, cauiing the 
owner's head to ache all the time the bird was 
bufy working the hair into its neft. " I knew how 
it would be," exclaimed a Suflex fervant one day to 
her miftrefs, ** when I faw that bu-d fly oflT with a 
bit of my hair in its beak, that flew out of the 
window this morning while I was dreffing. I 
knew I fliould have a clapping headache, and fb I 
have."' 

A remedy current in Sunderland for whooping- 
cough belongs to the fame group of parallels. The 
crown of the head is fliaved, and the hair hung 
upon a bufli or tree, in firm belief that the birds 

1 Taylor's " New Zealand," p. 207. 

* "Traditions of New Zealand," p. 1 10. 

* Henderfon's **Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties," p. 111. 

* IbU.f p. 112. • Ibid,, p. 112. 
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carrying it away to their nefts will carry away the 
cough along with it A fimilar notion lies at the 
root of a mode of cure praftifed in Northampton- 
fhire and Devonfhire alike. Put a hair of the 
patient's head between two flices of buttered bread, 
and give it to a dog. The dog will get the cough, 
and the patient lofe it, as furely as fbarlet fever is 
transferred from a human being to an ais by mixing 
fome of the hair of the former with the afe's fodder.* 
The folk-lore conneAed with hair is too extenfive, 
however, to examine further. 

Two curious charms, very nearly parallel in 
Englifh folk-lore and New Zealand cuftom may 
be recorded here. The following charm for tooth- 
ache is copied verbatim et literatim from the fly- 
leaf of a Common Prayer-book once belonging to a 
Suflex labourer : — *' As Peter (at weeping on a 
marvel ftone Chrift came by and faid imto him, 
Peter, what aileft thou ? Peter anfwered and faid 
unto him, My Lord and my God, my tooth eaketh. 
Jefiis faid unto him, Arife, Peter, and be thou hole, 
and not the only but all them that carry thefe lines 
for my fake (hall never have the tooth ake. — 
Jofeph Hylands, his book." * This, as a word- 
charm, is not very far removed from the following 
charm as praftifed in New Zealand : — 

** An eel^ a fpiny back. 

True indeed^ indeed ; true in footh, in fooch. 

You muft cat the head 

Of faid fpiny back.'* 

* Henderfon's '^Folk-Lore of Northern Counties/' p. 143. 

* Ihid.^ p. 172. 
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** He tuna, he tara 
Pu-ano-ano, pa-are-are. 
Mau e kai i te upoko 
O taaa tara-tu,"^ 

In Shetland, (ays Mr. Henderfon, the following 
words are ufed to heal a burn : — 

^ Here come I to cure a burnt fore, 

If the dead knew what the living endure 

The burnt fore would burn no more." • 

The Suflex charm for the fame purpofe is difierent, 
and can only be ufed with good efied on Simday 
evening. Mrs. Latham fays that a poor peribn of 
that county who was ieverely fcalded peremptorily 
refufed to fee a doftor or try any remedy till Sun- 
day evening came round. She then fent for an old 
woman^ who " bowed her head over the wound, 
eroded two of her fingers over it, and, after repeat- 
ing fome words to herfelf, huffed or breathed quickly 
on it." The words were as follows : — 

'' There came two angels from the norths 

One was Fire and one was Froii 

Out Fire, in Froft, 

In the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft." < 

But this is not far removed^ in motif at all events, 
from the following New Zealand charm : — 

*• What caufed the bum ? 

Fire caufed the bum. 

Fire kindled by whom ? 

Fire kindled by Mahu-ika [the goddefs of fire]. 

Come and fetch fome (fire), fpread it out, 

* Shortland's "New Zealanders/' p. 131. 

• "Folk-Lore of Northern Counties/' p.. 171. 
« "Folk- Lore Record," i., p. 35. 
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To be a flave to drefs food for both of us. 

Small bum, large bum. 

Bum be crufted over with fkin. 

I will make it facred, 

I will make it effeaive.'' » 

I will now enumerate one or two mifcellaneous 
fuperftitions which belong to this divifion of our fub- 
jed. In Polynefia, if the long*legged fpider drops 
down from above in front of you or in your boibm^ it 
is a good figUj foreboding either prefents or ftrangers ; 
if he drops on either fide) or behind you, the fign 
brings you no good<^ And in England, a fpider 
defcending upon you from the roof is a token that 
you will fbon have a legacy from a friend. In Ire- 
land the faying is> if a fpider be found running over 
the drefs or fhawl of a woman, the garment will 
foon be replaced by a new one.^ Again, the Poly- 
nefian notion is, if you have a ringing found in 
your ears, it is a fign that you are fpoken evil of 
by fome one 3 if in the right ear, by a man ; if in 
the left ear, by a woman : fbmetimes it indicates 
approaching ficknefs/ This is, of courfe, the well- 
known Englifh omen, if the right ear tingles you 
are being fpoken well of^ if the left ear fbme one is 
fpeaking ill of you/ 

» Shortland's "New Zealanders/* p. 134; Taylor's "Te 
Ika a Maui; or. New Zealand and its Inhabitants," p. 182. 

• Fornander's *• Polynefian Race," i., p. 239. 

' Henderfon's " Folk-'Lore of the Northern Counties/' p. 1 1 1 . 

^ Pomander's " Polynefian Race," L, p. 239. 

^ Henderfon, Uc, cit,, p. 113. One cannot tell if thefe two 
Polynefian omens have been derived from European fources^ 
certainly the parallel is remarkable enough for fuch a caufe. 

N 
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We now come to the nurfeiy, and here we ftep 
upon the very threfhold of archaic cuftoms and 
fuperilitions. Mothers have told children ftories 
that were no longer believed in in the dining-hall or 
drawing-room ; they have quietly performed cuf^ 
toms and praAifed fuperftitious obfervances with 
their children when they could not or would not do 
fb upon the grown-up members of their family. 
There is thus reprefented in the childhood of the 
prefent generation many of the faiths and beliefs 
of the childhood of the nation. 

Innumerable almoft are the cuftoms attending 
childbirth. The hour and day of an infant's birth 
are as much a matter of (blicitude to the Chinefe 
female as to the. wife- woman of our own North 
Country hamlets. Thus^ in China> title and degree 
will be the lot of him who is born at noon. The 
child who makes his appearance between nine and 
eleven o'clock will have a hard lot at firft, but finally 
great riches. Toil and forrow will be the lot of the 
unlucky babe who firft fees the light between three 
and five.* If the Chinefe lay great ftrefe upon the 
hour, we in England attribute to the day a taliC- 
manic influence over the future of the new-born 
child. Thus — 

" Monday's child is fair of face, 
Tuefday*s child is full of grace, 
Wcdncfday's child is full of woe. 
And Thurfday's child has far to go. 

" Friday's child is loving and giving, 

And Saturday's child works hard for its living ; 

* Dcnnys' " Folk-Lorc of China," p. 8. 
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But the child that is born on the Sabbath-day, 
Is blithe and bonny, good and gay.** ^ 

And, in Yorkfhire, children born during the hour 
after midnight have the power through life of feeing 
the {pints of the departed.* Among the Karens, 
children are fuppofed to come into the world defiled, 
and that defilement is removed by a long procefs, 
which ends in the child being named;' and our 
Northern folk-lore is unanimous, fays Mr. Hender- 
fbn, in bearing witneis to the power of baptifm.* 

In Aflor, till the child receives a name, the woman 
is declared impure for the feven days previous to 
the ceremony. In Ghilgit, twenty-feven days are al- 
lowed to elapfe till the woman is declared pure. Then 
the bed and clothes are wafhed, and the woman is 
reflored to the company of her hufband and the 
vifits of her friends.^ Curious as all this is, it meets 
with a doie parallel in Scotland. The Reverend 
Walter Gregor fays : — " Strift watch was kept over 
both mother and child till the mother was churched 
and the child was baptized, and in the doing of both 
all convenient {peed was ufed. For, befides expofure 
to the danger of being carried off by the fairies, the 
mother was under great reftridions till churched. 
She was not allowed to do any kind of work, at 
lea{l any kind of work more than the moft fimple 
and nece{rary. Neither was fhe permitted to enter 

' Henderfon, loc, cit,, p. 9. 

* Uid.y p. II. 

* "Journ. AfiaticSoc., Bengal,** xxxv. (2), pp. 9, 10. 

* Henderfon's " Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties/' p. 1 5. 

* "Indian Antiquary," i., p. 11. 
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a neighbour's houfe, and had (he attempted to do 
fo, fome would have gone the length of offering a 
ftout refiftance^ and for the reafbn that, if there 
chanced to be in the houfe a woman great with 
child, travail would prove difficult with her." * 

Dr. Livingftone records that amongft the Bakaa 
and Bakwain tribes, a child which cuts its upper front 
teeth before the lower ones is put to death. Such 
a praftice alfo exiffs at Aboh and Old Kalabar, on 
the Weft Coaft of Africa ; * and, in England, the cruel 
cuftom has doubtlefs furvived in the fuperftitious 
omen that, if a child tooths firft in its upper jaw, it 
is confidered ominous of death in infancy.' 

A curious little piece of folk-lore is common 
alike to China and England, namely, the wide- 
{pread fuperftition againft rocking an empty cradle.^ 

Mr. Henderfbn records a caution againft rocking 
a cradle when it is ^ toom," or empty, and cites on 
the fubjeft the following fragment : 

''The Toom Cradle. 

" Oh ! rock not the cradle when the babie*s not in, 
For this by old women is counted a fin ; 
It's a crime To inhuman it may na' be forgi'en, 
And they that wi' do it ha' loft fight of heaven. 

" Such rocking maun bring on the babie difease, 
Well may it grow fretty that none can it pleafe, 

1 Gregor's "Folk-Lore of the North-Eaft of Scotland," 
pp. Sf 6. 

' " Tranfaftions of the Ethnological Society," i., p. 337. 

• Henderfon, " Folk-Lore of Northern Counties," p. 20. 

* Dennys* ** Folk-Lore of China," p. 1 3, and Henderfon's 
"Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties," pp. 18, 19. 
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Its crimfon lip pale grows, its clear eye wax dim. 
Its beauty grow pale, and its vifage wax dim, 

'' Its heart flutters faft, it breathes hard, then is gone, 
To the fair land of heaven." • • • • 

The belief thus exprefTed holds its ground in the 
fouthern counties of Scotland, particularly in Sel- 
kirkfhire* Rocking the toom cradle is often depre- 
cated in the counties of Durham and Yorkfhire on 
another ground ; it is faid there to be ominous of 
another clamant for that place of reft. 

In Suflex they expre& this notion in the couplet — 

"If yoi^rock the cradle empty, 
Then you fliall have babies plenty.** 

Chinefe nurfes in the South of China have pre- 
ciiely the fame belief. A little four-year-old girl, 
who is a very intimate acquaintance of mine (fays 
Dr. Dennys), not long ago, began rocking the 
cradle in which her newly-born fifter was ufually 
l^d to flep. An Amah^ who faw her, ruihed at the 
child, exclaiming, ^'You no makee rock fo fafhion! 
That baby b'long cUe, Tpofie rock." As it hap- 
pened, the infant did die, as was fully expefted by 
the medical attendant ; but, of courfe, the Amah 
found in the anticipated faA a verification of her 
predidion; and farther inquiry has fatisfied me 
that the fuperflition is identical with^ and quite as 
widefpread as our own.^ 

In China, a pair of troufers of the child's father 
are put on the frame of the bedftead in fuch a way 
that the waift fhall hang downward, or be lower 
than the legs. On the troufers is ftuck a piece of 

1 Dennys' " Folk-Lore of China," p. 13. 
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red paper, hjrtring four words written upon it, inti- 
mating that all unfavourable influences are to go 
into the troufers^ inftead of affliAing the babe. A 
package of feed, rufli (fuch as is ufed for candle- 
wicks), cat's and dog's hair, onions or garlic, a pair 
of chopfticks, and fome charcoal is, in Fuhkien, 
tied up with red ftring, in a piece of red paper, and 
fufpended on the outfide of the door where the 
mother is lying. ^ All this is for the proteAion of 
the child from the influences of the fpirit world. In 
Scotland, the danger of being carried oflF by the 
fairies was ever preient to the mind of the anxious 
mother ; and Mr. Gregor records the exaft parallel 
to the Chineie cuftom of hanging up a pair of troufers 
at the foot of the bed, as a prefervative againft the 
influences of the fairies.' Mr. Napier alfo has a 
word to fay upon the fubjeft, and he adds the 
additional informaition that coral beads are hung 
round the necks of babies to preferve them from the 
eflfeft of the evil eye.* 

Whether the pifture produced by the ftudy of 
the various phafes of belief which have been detailed 
in the previous pages, is fufliciently vivid to have 
brought the reader to (land in imagination at the 
threihold of the primitive home, I do not know, 
but I would still claim his attention one moment 
longer. That threfhold before which we lingered 
(o long, and over which we have now fl:epped, has 
flill another connexion with olden days when we 

' Dcnnys* " Folk-Lore of China/* p. 1 3. 

^ Gregorys "Folk- Lore of the Nonh-Eaft of Scotland," p. 5. 

3 Napier's "Folk-Lorc of Weft of Scotland," p. 36. 
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fbnd upon it in the zSt of leaving. As in entering 
a houie one muft be careful to put the " right foot " 
foremoft, a piece of fuperftition which even Dr. 
Johnibn is {aid to have carefully pradifed/ and 
which the Malagafy alfo adhere to ; ' fo in leaving 
a houfe, if we can truft to the accuracy of our autho- 
rities^andthe non-impofition of European influences^ 
we meet with iimilar ideas in England and Polynefia. 
Henderibn records the piece of Englifli folk-lore ' 
which is exadly parallel to the following. If, ftart- 
ing on a journey, you were called after, or called 
back by fomebody, it was a bad fign.^ If ftarting 
away from a place, and having aAually proceeded 
fome diftance from the houfe^ however ihort, you 
turned back after fomething forgotten or left, it 
was a bad iign/ Again, if ifluing from the houfe 
you fee or meet a hare, it is an evil omen in India,^ 
among the Arab tribes, the Laplanders, and the 
Namaquas, a South African tribe,^ as it was in 
Scotland, and is among the Cornifh miners of Eng- 
land,^ and, indeed, in almoft all parts of Great 
Brit^dn. A Yorkfhire fiiherman will not put out to 
fea if on leaving his cottage he meets a woman,' 

^ Henderfon's ** Folk-Lore of ihc Northern Counties/* p. 1 1 6. 

* " Folk-Lore Record," ii., p. 36. 

' " Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties," p. 1 1 7, and fee alfo 
Gregor's " Folk-Lore of the North-Eaft of Scotland," p. 30. 
^ Fomander's ** Pol^efian Race," I, p. 238. 
» Ibid. 

• "Indian Antiquary,** v,, p. 21. 

^ Henderfon's ''Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties," p. 204* 

• Tylor's " Primitive Culture," i., p. 109. 

* " Notes and Queries," 5th fer., ii., p. 183. 
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and a Hindu would confider a Brahmin widow an 
evil omen for his journey,* Thefe, perhaps, may- 
be coniidered the accidents of folk-lore, but they 
fumifh inftruAive materials to clofe our examina- 
tion of primitive houfe-life in Britain. 

We have now gathered up fome confiderable 
remnants of the home-world of primitive fociety in 
Britain. It is not a home-world like that of 
modern days, becaufe it contains within itfelf 
neaAy all that is now transferred to the State. It 
had its own chief, its children, and flaves ; it had 
its own means of providing food and clothing for 
its inmates, and, above all, it had its own religion 
and its own temple. From fuch an organization 
as this has been built up, bit by bit, the State orga- 
nization. At every ftep in the progrefe of the State 
the primitive houfehold was defpoiled of (bme of 
its old-world elements. We have to talk of folk* 
lore, not of aAual cuftom, or aAual houfe-worfhip ; 
we have to talk of the village church, not of the 
houfe^temple ; we have to talk of fuperftitious 
omens and beliefs, not of the belief in protefting 
ipirits ; we have to appeal to the legal force of the 
protedlive police, not of the religious force of the 
local gods. If, therefore, with all this dilFerence be-- 
tween us and thofe to whom folk-lore properly 
belongs, we have come acrofs, or left unconfidered, 
fome imperfeft analogies between Engliih folk- 
lore and primitive cuftom, the imperfeftion is the 
refult of the filtration of ages through which folk- 
lore has pafled in its journey to modern days. 

' '* Indian Antiquary," v., p. 21. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE VILLAGE MARRIAGE, 

a previous chapter detailing the con- 
leftion of the houfe-gods with the gods 
if ^[riciilture, fome evidence was 
.fForded of the relationfhip of the home- 
ftead to the village in primitive fociety. That re- 
lationfhip had definite and eftablifhed principles to 
fupport it, and if in the prefent volume it were in- 
tended to carry forward the refearches into other 
branches of primitive fociety, there woiJd be many 
important faAs to mention, illuftrating this fubje<%. 
One group of faifts, namely, thofe relating to the 
village marriage, I propofe expluning in the prefent 
volume, becaufe, perhaps more than any other fub- 
jed, that of marriage bears out the principles and 
afTociations which have been placed before the 
reader in connedion with thofe other branches of 
early village life already confidered; and becaufe, 
having already dealt with the houfe cufloms of 
marriage, wherein the bride is delivered over, fo to 
fpeak, by the community at large, to the individual 
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houfe, it will be well to continue the narrative of the 
ancient marriage inftitution and go outfide the houie^ 
and fee how the primitive villagers afted in regard 
to, and what ideas they aflbciated withj the marriage 
of one of their members. 

The leading principle with which we mufl: ap- 
proach the fubjeft is, that outfide the houfe in 
primitive fociety, individuality became merged in 
the general communal principles of the villagers. 
Ceremonies that now have no relation to any one 
beyond each family, were in primitive times the 
bufinefe of the whole community. Village feafts 
and cuftoms that now intereft a clafs only, and are 
kept up for pleafure and enjoyment, were once im- 
portant events in the hiftory of the community, 
and impofed duties and attention from all members. 
Thus marriages, births, and deaths were matters 
which concerned the community almoft as much as 
they did the family more nearly interefted in them. 
In all thefe matters we muft never lofe fight of the 
faA that man in his primitive (late was not recog- 
nized individually, did not hold perfonal property, 
did not belong to his community on account of his 
own choice of location, but on account of his birth 
within it. 

Now this communal principle of fbcial life has 
exifted from the earlieft times down to hiftorical 
times. It exifts among the loweft types of ibciety, 
and it exifted among the types which have developed 
into modern civilization. There are inftances of 
focial groups where everything appears to be held 
in common, where only mere perfonal articles, fuch 
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as bow and arrow, the ornaments and {canty cloth- 
ing, are held as individual property.* At a new 
ftage of development, as among paftoral tribes, we 
meet with certain clafTes of property only held in 
common, certain other clafTes having become the 
property of the individual owner. As a final ftage, 
as among agricultural tribes, we have a com- 
munal property of the cultivated lands and an in- 
dividual property in the homeftead. Thus, through- 
out all the ftages of primitive fociety, there exift 
forms, fuitable to each particular ftage, of a commu- 
nity of property, and roughly thefe may be divided 
as follows: — firft, a community of all things; 
fecondly, a conununity of flocks and herds, and 
animals of the chafe; thirdly, a community of 
agricultural lands. And a further important ftage 
of this principle of fbcial life is reprefented by the 
furvival to a remarkable degree of the agricultural 
community, and the refults of the agricultural com- 
munity, in all the civilized ibcieties of the Weftern 
world. Even when we firft come upon this primi- 
tive community in early Europe, nay, in early 
Britain, it is remarkably complete in its primitive 
features. Every community was practically inter- 
dependent. It had its own food grounds, its own 
cattle, its own means df making clothing, and neigh- 

^ The favage, fays Mr. Spencer, lacks the extended con- 
rcioufnefs of individual pofleffion, and under his conditions it 
is impofllble for him to have it. Beyond the few rude ap- 
pliances miniftering to his bodily wants, the primitive man 
has nothing that he can accumulate — there is no fphere for 
an acquifitive tendency (Spencer's ** Principles of Sociology/* 
i., p. 68). 
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bouring communities were generally confidered 
with jealoufy, if not with hatred, and warlike ani- 
mofities. All thefe fafts are demonftrable of our 
own land. They cannot be ftated now at length, 
but the reiearches of Sir Henry Maine in England 
and Von Maurer and Gneift in Germany^ bring to- 
gether a body of proof which takes back many 
English local cuftoms to the primitive village com- 
munity^ in its moft normal ftate, for the only poffible 
explanation of their origin. 

Sir John Lubbock obferves that it is very re- 
markable indeed how perfiftent are all cuftoms and 
ceremonies connected with marriage/ We have 
now exifting amongft us cuftoms and ceremonies 
that can be traced down from primitive times ; and 
although many writers have dealt with this ftibjed 
very thoroughly^ and from different points of view, 
it appears to me that there is one important afpeA 
of it that has been altogether loft fight of, and that 
is its conneftion with early village life. Profcflbr 
Max Miiller fays :— " To the prefent day, marriage, 
the moft important of civil afts, the very founda- 
tion of civilized life, has retained the religious cha- 
rafter which it had from the very beginning of 
hiftory." * But this is, in reality, only half a truth. 

* " Origin of Civilization,** p. 85. 

^ Lectures on the Science of Religion^ " Macmillan's Maga- 
zine/* June, 1870, p. 697. It 18 carious to obferve the figni- 
ficant refearches of Thrupp on the Anglo-Saxon wife. He 
endeavours to demonftrate the non-religious charaAeriftic of 
the ceremony by pointing out the ib-uggle the Church under- 
went to get the marriage ceremony out of the hands of the 
bride's father^ who of old performed it ! The bride's father 
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From the beginning of Aryan hiftory there has 
been a fanAification of the giving up by the com- 
munity of its rights over one of its daughters ; there 
has been, in other words, an encroachment of the 
houfe-religion into the domain of village rights. 
We have feen how the ritual of the houfe-religion, 
upon the introduftion of a new daughter-inmate, 
exercifed its own peculiar influence on the minds of 
primitive man. But the marriage rite ended at the 
houfe-altar; it began, and pofTeiTed moft fignifi- 
cance and exercifed far more ancient ceremonies in 
the village far away from religious ritual and wholly 
within the influence of focial ritual. Nothing ap- 
pears to me to be a more important refult of the 
ftudy of comparative folk-lore than the many indi- 
cations it gives of the extenfion of the houfe-religion, 
the abibrption of older village rites into a newer 
famUy religion : already, in the cafe of agriculture, 
this has been pointed out ; in the cafe of marriage, 
the procefe is very nearly the fame. 

In treating of the many marriage cuftoms, there- 
fore, as they exift in England at prefent, it is necef- 
fary to bear in mind that, if they are to be traced 
up to archaic times for their origin, they muft be 
traced from a ftandpoint very different to the 
purely family aipeft which at prefent furrounds 
them. We mufl: break through that family and 
perfonal idea altogether, and in its place think of 
marriage as an inftitution of the community. By 

was, of coorfcy the Houfe-prieft, and the ritual which Thrapp 
could not obtain from hiftorical fources we have obtained from 
folk-lore. (See Thrupp's '^Anglo-Saxon Home," pp. 50-57.) 
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this means we (hall have explained to us many 
hitherto unexplained cuftoms connefted with mar- 
riages, and we (hall be able to group them into 
fedions having an hiftorical rektionfhip to one 
another, and ultimately leading us to the (ame 
ground we have already occupied in other branches 
of comparative folk-lore. 

Ancient law tells the ftudent that the members of 
the primitive community, ib foon as it appears 
upon the borderland of civilization, were bound 
together by the clofeft ties of blood or fiditious re- 
lationfhip, and of common interefts and duties. In 
all things (fays Mr. Fenton*), the villager muft 
confider the rights of his fellows — he muft ailift his 
fellows, even in family matters. Reciprocal aid 
and fuccour, extended even to marital duties. It 
was neceflary to rear good men for the community,* 
and this queftion was relegated, not to individual 
choice, but to communal neceflities and advantages* 
The marriage of one of the daughters of the com- 
munity, or the marriage of one of its fons, was a 
matter, therefore, of public confideration, and hence 
of public ratification. How clearly this notion 
exifts even among Aryan people is beft feen by a 
reference to Plato. Profeflbr Jowett fays: — • 

^^In forming marriage connections, Plato fup- 

1 '* Early Hebrew Life," p. 31. 

' That primitive Aryan fociety was fbongly founded upon 
the neceffity of fucceflion to the houfe is fhown by many 
authorities, but fee a fummary in Hearn*s ^ Aryan Houfe- 
hold," p. 79. 

* Joweti's " Plato," iv., Introdu£Uon, p. 1 14. 
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pofes that the public intereft will prevail over pri- 
vate inclinations. There was nothing in this very 
(hocking to the notions of Greeks^ among whom the 
feeling of love towards the other fex was almoft 
deprived of fentiment or romance. Married life is 
to be regulated folely with a view to the good of 
the State. The newly-married couple are not 
allowed to abfcnt themfelves from their refpeftive 
fyffitia, even during their honeymoon ; they are to 
give their whole mind to the procreation of chil- 
dren." Sir John Lubbock fays from the evidence 
of favage fociety, that marriage was, in fad, an in- 
fringement upon communal rights; the man retain- 
ing to himielf, or the man and woman mutually 
appropriating to one another, that which fhould 
have belonged to the whole tribe.^ 

Such> in brief, are the initial fads which will 
help us to rightly group fome marriage cuftoms 
which appear in parallel lines in England and 
among favage tribes. Of courfe they are kept up 
in modern England, and have been kept up for 
centuries, without any thought of their archaic 
meaning, and it is only now by comparing them 
with primitive thought and primitive focial forms 
that we are able to add to them in the pages of 
fcientific refearch what they have long loft in aftual 
faft. 

What I fay, then, is that, as in queftions of pro- 
perty, as in queftions of the individuality of each 
member of the community, the focial group afted 
colleftively, fo, in queftions of birth, of death, of 

^ "Origin of Civilization," p. 71. 
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marriage^ the focial group adted coUeAively. In- 
fanticide, fb prevalent among favs^e races, was a 
group-aft, and was carried out, not at all by the 
feelings of individual cruelty, but by the neceifities 
of the community. So, again, with homicide: the 
pradice of killing the aged and infirm was not the 
refult of individual cruelty, but of communal aftion; 
and the many remarkable inftancesof funeral cere- 
monies being an important portion of the legal 
fucceflion to property and houfehold chieftainfhip^ 
come within the fame category. In exaftly the 
fame way I claffify the various cuftoms of marriage 
— the individual, having no fpecial powers of his 
own, afted on behalf, and in accorcUmce with, the 
wifhes of the community. I conceive that by this 
claffification we can arrive at many ftages of 
development in, marriage cuftoms, juft as we arrive 
at many ftagies of development in the focial group ; 
and as the communal group ftands at the threfhold 
of Englifh hiftory, (o I conceive that the marriage 
cuftoms of England ftand there too, and go with 
the hiftory of the village community right back into 
the earlieft life of man. 

As my theory of the connexion between the 
marriage cuftoms of civilized Britain and thoie of 
the favage world to a confiderable extent recon- 
ftrufts a new theory of the origin of marriage, about 
which fo much has been written, my examples muft 
illuftrate three diftinft diviiions — (i) the commence- 
ment of marriage wholly as a group-aft ; (2) the 
development of the group-aft — which we find repre- 
fcnted partly by the marriage cuftom, and partly by 
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the rights of hufband and wife ; and (3) the fur- 
vival of the group-aft — in which we find a keeping- 
up of cuftoms that are explainable only by refer- 
ence to the two former ftages. Throughout thefe 
three ftages the inftitution of marriage has maintained 
its diftinftive charaderiflics as a group-aft, not as 
a peHbnal or family aft. In the communal ftage, 
by which term I may» perhaps, defignate the firft- 
mentioned divifion, the whole tribe marries a whole 
iet of wives. In the marital ftages, which may 
defignate the two next divifions, the group-aft is 
reprefented by the whole tribe afiifting either to 
capture a wife, or to purchafe a wife for any one of 
its members, and confequently joining, as of right, 
in the ceremonies and feftivities which gradually 
grew up around the marriage ceremony. 

In producing evidence of the communal ftage of 
marriage rites^ as I have ventured to term it, it will 
only be neceflary to draw attention to one or two 
examples from favage fociety. In one fjpecial in* 
ftance — ^that of the Auftralians — ^we ihaU have the 
advantage, not often to be obtained, of ufing the 
refiilts of the labours of a fcientific obierver of the 
manners and cuftoms of uncivilized people. No 
one can proceed far in the ftudy of the travels "of 
the ordinary miffionary or explorer without feeling 
that too often their contributions to fcience are marred 
by a want of knowledge of ibme of the principles of 
anthropology. This ignorance has its advantages, 
of courfe, in the genuineneis of the fimple narrative 
of an obferver ; but occafionally one loies fight of 
this advantage in the impatience caufed by getting 
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hold of only half a fad, and knowing that the other 
half ought to have been told too, and that now it is 
too late to recover it. But neither of thefe con- 
(iderations aflfed the important work of Meilrs. 
Fifbn and Howitt,on the '^ Kamilaroi and Kumai/ 
from which I take the following evidence of the 
group-aft of primitive marriage. I tranfcribe the 
whole account, becaufe it feems to anfwer all re- 
quirements of this branch of my fubjeA, without 
one word of explanation or commentary from 
me : — 

*' Marriage is communal. Every Kumite is 
theoretically the hufband of every Krokigor in the 
fame generation as himfelf. Every Kroki is theo- 
retically the hufband of every Kumit^or in his 
own generation. It is not hereby aflerted that 
maiital rights are aftually exercifed to this extent at 
the prefent day ; but they exift, and are acknow- 
ledged, even now-a-days, to a certain extent. 
Relationfhip is coniequently that of groups of in- 
dividuals to other groups. All Kumites and Ku- 
mitegors of the fame generation are looked upon 
as brothers and fifters. So, alfo, are all Krokis and 
Krokigors of the fame generation. Every Kumite 
is looked upon as joint father to all Krokis and 
Krokigors in the generation next below his own. 
So, alfo, with the other relationfhips. The regula- 
tion given above is the ancient rule. Prefent u(age 
is that every Kumite, for inftance, takes as many 
Krokigor wives as he can get and keep ; but the 
old rule makes itfelf felt ftill, aflerting the tribal 
right in the women, who are now, nominally at 
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Jeaft, the property of the individual. Thus, among 
tribes which are organized like the Kamilaroi, 
friendly vifitors from other tribes are accommo- 
dated with temporary wives from the proper clailes, 
and no man can refufe to fumifh his quota from his 
own harem. This feems to be the moft extenfive 
fyftem of communal marriage the world has ever 
known. It could have held its own in no other 
part of the globe ; for nowhere elfe, if we except an 
ifblated tribe here and there, have the aborigines 
been fo completely (hut out from external impuUe. 
Auftralian marriage — taking into account, for the 
prefent, thofe tribes only which have the Kamilaroi 
organization — is fomething more than the marriage 
of group to group within a tribe : it is an arrange- 
ment extending acrofs a continent, which divides 
many widely-fcattcred tribes into intermarrying 
clafles, and gives a man of one clais marital rights 
over women of another clafs in a tribe a thoufand 
miles away, and fpeaking a language other than his 
own. That relationfhip is of group to group feems 
to be a fair inference from what has already been 
fhown as to conununal marital rights. As to both 
marriage and relationfhip, it is the group alone that 
is regarded. The individual is ignored. He is not 
looked upon as a perfeft entity. He has no exiflence 
fave as a part of a group, which^ in its entirety, is 
the perfeA entity. It is not the individual Kumite 
who marries the individual Krokigor: it is the 
group of males called Kumite which marries the 
group of females called Krokigor. Hence the fon 
of this marriage is not the individual Kroki, but the 
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group Kroki: its daughter is not the individual 
Krokigor, but the group Krokigon This fon and 
this daughter-^i.^., group Kroki and group Kroki- 
gor — are brother and fifter, and this relationfhip 
binds every member of the grpups. So, aUb, with 
the other degrees/' * 

Nothing could be clearer than fuch evidence as 
this. Still there is ibmething of the kind to be 
found elfewhere, and that^ too, from authors who 
did not have the fcientific guidance that affifled 
Meflrs. Fifon and Howitt's refearches. Ariftotle 
iays that fome tribes of Upper Africa have their 
wives in common, but yet their children are diftin- 
guifhed by their likendfs to their parents.* There 
are the Nafamonians, mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 
17a), and the Aufeans {ib. 180), and the Agathyrfi 
{ib. 104). *'The Agathyrfi have their women in 
conunon, that fo they may be all brothers, and, in 
virtue of their relationfhip, they may be free from 
all envy and mutual hatred.'' Pliny relates the 
fame of the Garamantes (*« Hift Nat," v. 8). 

The Peruvians could not feleA their own wives. 
This was done for them by the Government. So 
alfb yfixh the Maori: the wife is chofen by the 
Runanga, or council of the place, without the par- 
ties having anything to do with it, beyond giving 
their confent.' "In Ceylon," fays a writer in 

^ '^Kamilaroi and Kumai/' by Fifon and Hewitt, pp. $1- 
57. See alfo Farrer's '* Primitive Manners and Cufloms,'' 
p. 222. 

« " Politics/* bk. ii., cap. iii. 

« Tayloi's '« Te Ika a Maui ; or. New Zealand," i., p. 43. 
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" Afiatic Refcarches," " a whole family goes m a 
body to aik a girl in marriage ; the more numerous 
the family, the greater title it has to the girl. It is 
the whole family that marries; confequently the 
children belong to the whole family^ in the lame 
way as the lands, which are never divided." * Among 
the Andamaners (fays Sir John Lubbock), any 
woman who attempted to refift the marital privi- 
leges claimed by any member of the tribe was liable 
to fevere puniihment.* 

Thefe are ibme examples of the evidence as to the 
communal ftage of primitive marriage* The fame 
kind of evidence is to be obtained from the cuftom 
of the Aihimadek dans, whereby every infant is 
fuckled by turn by every nuritng-mother of the 
clan.' Another very (ignificant cuftom> ihowing 
how clearly the marriage is a marriage, not to in- 
^viduals, but to the houie- group, is to be found 
among the weftern Kunnuvers, one of the hill tribes 
of the Piney Hills of India. In the cafe of an eftate 
devolving on a female, which is likely to occur 
from the default of male iflue, (he is prohibited 
marriage, but undergoes the ceremony of being 
betrothed to ibme part of the dwelling. She is, 
however, allowed to have offspring by one of the 
tribe, and upon him, if a male, the eftate devolves.^ 

We now come to the fecond, or, as I have called 
it, the marital ftage. We do not get direA evidence 

' " Aiiatic Refcarches," vii., p. 425. 

^ " Origin of Civilization," p. 105. 

» Biddulph's " Tribes of the Hindoo Koofli," p. 83. 

* "Journal of Afiatic Society of Bengal 1835, iv., p. 665. 
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of the group-aft here, but it is reprefented by nianj 
fignificant cuftoms, which ihow that w^hen ibciety 
had advanced far enough to proclaim that the wife 
ceafed to be the common property of the tribe, her 
equivalent in money or cattle, her rights and privi- 
leges, were ftill confidered the common property of 
the tribe. Among the Ahts of Vancouver's Ifland, 
the purchaie of wives is made in public, and great 
ceremony is obferved when a chief's wife is purchased. 
Grave tribal difcuffions as to the purchaie-money, 
the fuitableneis of rank, and all the benefits likely 
to follow, accompany any fuch propofal of marriage 
On the heralds or criers giving notice that diftin- 
guifhed vifitors are at hand, every perfon in a native 
encampment comes out, and iquats down^ covered 
with a blanket to the chin. On the queftion being 
aiked where the vifitors are from, and what is 
wanted, a ipeaker riies in one of the canoes, and ad- 
drefTes the natives on fhore in a loud voice. He 
gives the name, titles, and hiftory of the expei5fcant 
hufband. At the end of the ^ecb, a canoe is 
paddled to the beach, and a bundle of blankets is 
thrown on land. Contemptuous laughter follows 
from the friends of the woman; and thus, with 
ipeeches and additional gifts, many hours are occu- 
pied, until finally the woman is brought down to 
the fhore, dripped to her fliift, and delivered to her 
lover.* 

In South Africa, when a young woman is about 
to be married, (he is placed in a hut alone, and 
anointed with various unguents, and many incanta- 

^ Sproat's " Scenes and Studies of Savage Life," pp. 100, loi. 
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tions are employed, in order to fecure good fortune 
and fruitfulnefs. Here, as almoft everywhere in the 
South, the height of good fortune is to bear fbns. 
They often leave a hufband altogether if they have 
daughters only. After fome days, the bride eleft 
is taken to another hut, and adorned with all the 
richeft clothing and ornaments that the relatives can 
either lend or borrow. She is then placed in a 
public iituation, faluted as a lady, and prefents made 
by all her acquaintances are placed around her. 
After this fhe is taken to the refidence of her hut 
band, where fhe has a hut for herfelf, and becomes 
one of feveral wives. Dancing, feafting, and drink- 
ing on flich occaiions are prolonged for feveral days. 
In cafes of feparation, the woman returns to her 
father's family, and the hufband receives back what 
he gave for her.^ 

Feafting generally accompanies every Malagafy 
marriage. When the preliminaries are determined 
^nd a good or lucky day fixed, the relatives of the 
bride and bridegroom meet at the houfes of the 
parents of the refpedive parties. The relatives or 
friends of the bridegroom accompany him to the 
houfe of the bride. They pay or receive the dowry, 
which being fettled, he is welcomed by the bride as 
her future hufband; they eat together, are recog- 
nized by the fenior members of the family as huf- 
band and wife, a benedidion is pronounfced upon 
them. . . They then repair to the houfe of the 
bridegroom and again eat together, fimilar benedic- 
tions are pronounced over them by the fenior 

* Living(lone*s "South Africa," p. 41a. 
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members of the family or the head man of the Til- 
lage, who is ufuaily invited to the ceremony. If, 
as is generally the cafe, the houies in which the 
parties have met is below thft hill on which the 
village is built, the bride is placed on a ibrt of chair 
under a canopy, and borne on the fhoulders of men 
up the fides of the hill to the centre of the village. 
Occafionally the bridegroom is carried in the fame 
manner. The relatives and friends follow in pro- 
ceffion, clapping their hands and finging as the 
bearers afcend. On reaching the village they halt 
at what is called the parent-houfe, or refidence of 
the officer of the government ; a hafina, or piece of 
money, is given to the attending officer for the 
Sovereign, the receiving of which is coniidered a 
legal official ratification of the engagement.^ 

I take thefe examples to be typical of the group- 
aft. Clearly all have a right to take part in the 
ceremony, and although this right lofes fbmething 
of its legal aipeft in its ibcial bearings, the feafting 
and its accompanying joyoufiiefs cannot quite hide 
the group-aft. On arriving at the third ftage of 
the development of marriage cuftoms, where the 
group-aft may be found to have furvived in the 
village-aft of modern fociety, we find ourfelves met 
at the very beginning , by curious and, I think, 
complete evidence. 

But here we may a(k. How does Englifti cuftom 
coincide with this ftate of things ? We approach 
the anfwer through the medium of a cuftom of 
the New Mexicans. \ Bancroft relates of them 

* Ellis's **Hiftory of Madagafcar,*' i., pp. 166, 167. 
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that among the laws particularly deferving of men- 
tion is one according to which no one can fell or 
marry out of the town until he obtains permiffion 
from the authorities.^ Now fubftituting for this 
the faAs of Englifh village-life and its long proceis 
of development from the village community, and 
we come back to exadly the fame ftate of things. 
The lord of the manor in England has in moft in- 
ftances aggregated to himielf the funftions of the 
old village authorities, and from this I cannot but 
think we have the origin of the lord's ianAion to 
his tenant^s marriage in feudal times. The procefi 
of development is unqueftionably difficult to trace 
back, but looking at the whole queftion by the light 
which comparative jurifprudence fheds upon our 
village hiftory, we then perceive the difficulties 
vanifh. 

The iubjeft is important enough to look at a 
little clofely. From fome interefting papers in the 
** Law Magazine and Review " (vol. xiv.), on the 
rights, difabilities, and ufagesof the ancient Englifh 
peafantry, I have collefted fome very fignificant 

1 " Native Races of America," i., p. 547. Pritchard (" Phy- 
fical Hift. of Man,** ii., p. 92) gives as another form of this 
ftate of things : — " The king of Dahomeh has a monopoly of 
all the women of his empire : a fubjeA can only obtain a wife 
by the bounty of his Sovereign, to conciliate which he muft 
make a largefs of 20,000 cowries, and in conformity with the 
ancient African cuftom muft, befides, roll himfelf in the duft 
before the gate of the royal palace. All newly-born children 
belong to the king as the offspring of a flock to the proprietary 
of the foil. Children are taken from their parents, and receive 
a kind of public education." 
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evidence of my interpretation of the village marriage. 
At Swincombe, in Oxfordihire, the bondman could 
not get a hufband for his daughter, and could nat 
take to himfelf a wife without the lord's penniffion. 
This is the ordinary feudal form, but although this 
may be conddered but meagre evidence of primi- 
tive life, there are other cuftoms which by analogy 
take us to the times we are dealing with. At South- 
fleet, Frindfbury, Wouldham, and other places in 
their neighbourhood, we are told, a tenant who 
wi(hed to give his daughter in marriage had to an- 
nounce the marriage to the warden or bailiff of the 
village, and to invite him to the wedding ; the girl 
could not be married to anyone out of the manor 
without the lord's goodwill ; an heirefs could not 
be married even to a neighbour without the lord's 
confent A tenant at Haddington paid no fine on 
the marriage of his daughter within the manor, but 
he paid two fhillings for leave to give her in mar- 
riage to a flranger (p. 36). Is not this legalized 
folk-lore ? At all events, is it not feudalized pri- 
mitive cuilom ? It is important to note that the 
fine is always paid by the bride's father or the per- 
fbn who flood in the place of her father. All thefe 
belong to the department of marriage cuftoms, jufl 
as much as the popular cuftoms we fhall note further 
on, the only difference being that in thefe cafes the 
lord who took upon himfelf the pofition of village 
authority foxmd it an advantage to retain the cuf- 
toms as his right, whereas other cufloms have been 
retained by the villagers as a part of their fecial 
enjoyments. 
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Well, then, we are now face to face with the 
marriage ceremony in England as a relic of an 
ancient group-aft, as a relic, that is, of early village 
life, and not as a matter of famUy or perfonal inte- 
reft irrefpeftive of the claims of fellow-villagers. 
We have, I think, already eftabliihed the initial 
evidence by identifying the fandion of the manorial 
lord with the fanftion of the early village authori- 
ties, this ianftion pre-fuppoiing a property in the 
women of the village. We muft now travel beyond 
this ftage to ibme cuftoms that have never become 
a part of the manorial law, but have always re- 
mained with the village, imfanAioned, of couHe, but 
ftill kept up by the periiftence of popular adherence 
to old manners and cuftoms. 

Always bearing in mind the original group-origin 
of marriage cuftoms, we come firft upon the cere- 
mony of bride-capture, fb well known to favage 
ibciety. Mr. McLennan, it is well known, traces 
the cuftom to the primitive law that prevented men 
marrying women of their own tribe, andfo compelled 
them to capture wives from other tribes. But be 
this as it may, the pracflice of bride-capture is a com- 
munal aftion, not a perfonal one, nor a family one. 
In almoft all cafes (fays Mr. McLennan) the form of 
capture is the fymbol of a group-aft, of a fiege or 
pitched battle, or an invafion of a houfe by an 
armed band. On the one fide are the kindred 
of the hufband, on the other the kindred of the 
wife.* As civilization progrefTes the kindred of 
both hufband and wife belong to the fame village, 

I "Primitive Marriage,** pp. 444-$. 
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and the capture is reduced from aftual h& to a 
mere ceremony, but ftill the original communal 
aftion is kept up. There is no occafion, of couHe, 
to go through the extraordinary cafes of bride- 
capture to be met with in all parts of the world— 
they have been coUeded and commented upon by 
Mr. McLennan, Sir John Lubbock^ and Mr. J. H. 
Farrer. And fo, without flopping at all to relate 
the iavage cuftoms, we at once pais to £ngli/h ex- 
amples. They are here reprefented only as the fur- 
vival of [the primitive village ceremony. We fee 
the village in its group-afped: taking the part of 
bride or bridegroom, and I fhall be able to relate 
(bme peculiar relics of this diftinftly village cere- 
mony. 

Let us firft of all fee the ceremony of bride-cap- 
ture itfelf. Sir Henry Piers fays, " In the Irifti 
marriages, efpecially in thofe countries where cattle 
abounc^ the parents and friends on each fide meet 
on the fide of a hill, or, if the weather be cold, in 
fbme place of fhelter^ about midway between both 
dwellings. If agreement enfue, they drink the agrc^ 
ment bottle, as they call it, which is a bottle of good 
ufquebaugh, and this goes merrily round. For pay- 
ment of the portion — which is generally a determi- 
nate number of cows — ^little care is taken. The 
father or next of kin to the bride fends to his neigh- 
bours and friends /u^ mutua viciffitudinis obtentu^ 
and every one gives his cow or heifer, and thus the 
portion is quickly paid. Neverthelefs, caution is 
taken from the bridegroom on the day of delivery 
for reftitution of the cattle^ in cafe the bride die 
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childlds within a certain day, limited by agreement ; 
and in this cafe every man's own beaft is reftored. 
Thus care is taken that no man fhall grow rich by 
frequent marriages. On the day of bringing home^ 
the bridegroom and his friends ride out and meet 
the bride and her friends at the place of meeting. 
Being come near each other, the cuftom was of old 
to caft fhort darts at the company that attended the 
bride, but at fuch diftance that feldom any hurt en- 
iiied. Yet it is not out of the memory of man that 
the Lord of Hoath, on fuch an occafion, loft an 
eye." * 

Then from Wales we have this form of the 
cuftom. '^ The bridegroom, on the morning of the 
wedding, accompanied with a troop of his friend^ 
as well equipped as the country will allow, comes 
and demands the bride. Her friends, who are like- 
wife well mounted on their merlins (the Welfh 
name for a little mount^n horfe), give a pofitive 
refufal to their demands, whereupon a mock fcuffle 
enfues between the parties. The bride is mounted 
on one of the beft fteeds behind her next kinfman, 
who rides away with her in full career. The bride- 
groom and his friends purfue them with loud 
(houts. It is not uncommon to fee on fuch an 
occafion, two or three hundred of thefe merlins, 
mounted by fturdy Cambro-Britons, riding with 
full fpeed, crofting and joftling each other, to the 

^ Vallency's " CoUedtanea de Rebus Hibernicis/' i., p. 122, 
1786, No. I, «* Dcfcription of Wcftmeath," by Sir Henry 
Piers, written a.d. 1682, quoted in McLennan's ** Primitive 
Marriage," pp. 314-5. 
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no finall amufement of the fpeftators. When they 
have pretty well fatigued themfelves and their 
horfes, the bridegroom is permitted to overtake his 
bride. He leads her away in triumph, as the 
Romans did the Sabine nymphs. They all return 
in amity, and the whole is concluded with feftivity 
and mirth." * 

Thefe inftances are tolerably complete in their 
general oudine — the ceremony of bride-capture 
being unqueftionably a part of the marriage feftival, 
and the village afped: of the whole ceremony being 
ftrongly inftanced. We will now turn to fome lefs 
diftinAive forms of bride capture, where it is re- 
prefented by fome fymbolic ad of contention be- 
tween the two parties, where the original form, in 
fad, has been influenced by civilized cuftom and 
has thus undergone development. 

The northern counties of England have (fays Mr. 
Henderibn) ibme exclufively local wedding cuftoms. 
A wedding in the Dales of Yorlcfhire is indeed a 
thing to fee ; nothing can be imagined comparable 
to it in wildneis and obftreperous mirth. The bride 
and bridegroom may poffibly be a litde fubdued, 
but his friends are like men bereft of reafbn. They 
career round the bridal party like Arabs of the 
defert^ galloping over ground on which, in cooler 
moments, they would hefitate even to walk a horfe 
— ihouting all the time, and firing volleys from the 
guns they carry with them. Next they will daJh 
along the road in advance of the party, carrying 
the whilky-bottle, and compelling everyone they 

' ''Letters from Snowdon " [anonymous]* 1770. 
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meet to pledge the newly-married pair. In the 
higher parts of Northimiberland as well as on the 
other fide of the Border the fcene is, if poflible, ftill 
more wild. In Northumberland the men of the party 
all ftart off from the church door on horfe-back, 
galloping like madmen through mofs and over 
moor^ till they reach the place where the wedding 
breakfafl; is to be held, and he who arrives firft may 
claim a kifs of the bride. Such a wedding is called 
** a riding wedding," and the race to the young 
couple's new home after the marriage ^running the 
braife, or brooze." In rural parts, too, of the 
county of Durham, the bridal party is efcorted to 
church by men armed with guns, which they fire 
again and again dofe to the ears of bride and 
bridefmaids, terrifying them fbmetimes not a little. 
At Guifborough, in Cleveland, thefe guns are fired 
over the heads of the newly-married couple all the 
way fi-om church/ 

The cuftoms in Scotland, as related by Mr. 
Gregor, are full of interefl. 

Two men, called Xh&fenSj were despatched from 
the houfe of the bridegroom to demand the bride. 
On making their appearance a volley of fire-arms 
met them. When they came up to the door of 
the bride's home they aiked, 

« Does bide here? " 

*' Aye, faht de ye wint wee ir ? " 

" We wint ir for ," was the anfwer. 

** Bit ye winna get ir." 

" But we'll tack ir." 

^ Hcndcrfon's " Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties," p. 37. 
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*^ Will ye come in, an tafte a moofu o' a dram till 
we fee aboot it ? " 

And fb the/ens entered the houfe, and got poflef* 
fion of the bride. 

Both parties arranged their departure from thetr 
refpedive homes in fuch a way as to arrive at 
chwch about the fame time — ^the bride's party 
always having the preference. Each party was 
accompanied by pipers, and a conftant firing of gans 
and piftols was kept up. 

After the ceremony at the church, the proceflion 
was again formed, led by the bride, fupported by 
the two/ens. Then followed the bridegroom^ fup- 
ported by the bride's two beft maidens; and with 
mufic and the firing of guns and piftols the two 
parties, now united, marched along the ordinary 
road to the home of the bridegroom.^ 

This firii^ of guns as a furvival of adhial fighting 
is alfo to be met with in primitive fociety. Among 
the Dards of India when the bridegroom has to go 
for his bride to a diftant village he is fumiflied with 
a bow. On arriving at his native place he crofTes 
the breaft of his bride with an arrow and then (hoots 
it off. He generally (hoots three arrows oiF in the 
diredion of his home. At Aftor the cuftom is 
fometimes to fire guns as a fign of rejoicing.' 

In Mr. Napier's " Folk-Lore in the Weft of 
Scotland," we have the following variation of the 
cuftom : — 

1 Gregor's " Folk-Lore of the North-Eaft of Scotland," 
pp. 91-2. 
* " Indian Antiquary," i,, p. 12. 
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" There were two companies, the bride's party 
and the bridegroom's party. The bride's party 
met in the bride's parents' houfe, the beft man 

being with them At the time appointed the 

bride's party left firft, followed immecUately by the 

groom's party On coming within a mile 

or fo of the young couple's houfe, where the mother 
of the young goodman was waiting, a few of the 
young men would ftart on a race home. This race 
was often keenly contefted, and was termed running 
the brooze or braize. The one who reached the 
houfe firft and announced the happy completion of 
the wedding, was prefented with a bottle of whifkey 

and a glais The beft man went with the 

bride to the minifter. His duty was to take charge 
of the bride and hand her over to the bridegroom. 
In this now obsolete cuftom, I think we may find a 
ftill ftirther proof that the management and cuftoms 
of the marri^e procefiion were founded on the old 
pradice of wife-capture. The beft man is evidently 
juft the bridegroom's friend, who, in the abfence of 
the bridegroom, undertakes to proteft the bride 
s^^nft a raid until (he reaches the church, when he 
hands her over to hi^ friend the bridegroom" (pages 

48>49> SO- 

Sir W. Scott, in defcribing the marriage of Lucy 

Aihton, probably alludes to the cuftom of proteding 

the bride in the following ipeech of the boy bride's- 

man, Henry Aftiton : — " I am to be bride's-man, 

and ride before you to the kirk, and all our kith, 

kin, and allies, and all Bucklaw's are to be mounted 

and in order, and I am to have a . . • . iword-belt 
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.... and a dag^;er/' I may add to tlus the men- 
don of *' the difcharge of piftols, guns, and mtif- 
ketoons, to give what was called the bridal (hot" 
inmiediately after the ceremony.^ 

Beft, in his ^' Rural Economy in Yorklhire in 
1 641 "' (Surtees Society), devotes a chapter to " Con- 
ceminge our Fafhions att our Country Weddinges," 
and £iys : ^' Soe ibone as the bride is tyred, and that 
they are ready to goe forth, the brid^roome comes 
and takes her by the hand, and (ayth, ^ Miftris, I 
hope you are willinge,' or elfe kifleth her before 
them, and then followeth her father out of the 
doores; then one of the bridegroome his men, 
ufhereth the bride, and goes foremoft . • . The 
bridegroome and the bride's brothers or freinds 
tende att dinner ; hee perhapps fetcheth her hoame 
to his howfe aboute a moneth after, and the portion 
is paide that morninge that fhe goes away. When 
the younge man comes to fetch away his bride, 
ibme of his beft freinds, and younge men his neigh- 
bours, come alonge with him, and others perhaps 
meete them in the way" (page 1 17). 

Reverting to what has been isud about the favage 
cuflom of bride capture — that it is diftindtively a 
group-aft — ^I think there cannot be any doubt that 
the group-aft of favage (bciety has here furvived in 
the village-aft of Engliih ibciety. I fhall give ibme 
further inftances of the village nature of the mar- 
riage cuftoms of England, but I think none are (b 
perfeft. as theie bride-capture examples ; alike by 
their nature and by their permanence in Englifh 

* *' Bride of Lammermoor/' cap. xxvi. 
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cuftom they illuftrate forcibly what we have been 
all along trying to eftablilh^ that Englifh folk-lore 
carries us back by fure lines to the primitive village- 
life of our anceftors. 

Coming a ftep nearer to more general cuftoms, 
we ftill fee diftinftly afferted the ^lage afped of 
the archaic marriage ceremony. Take, for inftance, 
the invitations to die wedding feftivaL Among the 
tribes of Northern India, on the day before the 
marriage every household in. the valley is afked, and 
as the fon fets at leaft one man and woman from 
every houfe muft appear, elfe it will be prefumed 
that ibme deadly hatred parts the families.^ Is not 
this the equivalent of the group-aft ? All the vil- 
lagers, or at all events the reprefentatives of every 
hou&j are bound to attend, and this binding attend- 
ance at the village marriage tells us equally with 
bride capture and manorial (anftion that the village 
exerciied its old group-aft long after the houfe- 
religion had encroached upon it, and had declared 
ibme fort of individual ownerfhip in the homeftead 
as agatnft communal ownerfhip in the village. Let 
me give an inflance of this wide and general aflem- 
b]ing of the village from other than Aryan people. 
The number of guefls prefent at the marriage fefti- 
vities of the KafErs is fometimes very great. At 
the marriage of chiefs of high rank, they amount 
to thoufands. On fuch occafions the greater por- 
tion of the tribe afTembles, and all the other chiefs 
within one or two days' journey are expefted either 
to attend in perfon, or fend their racing oxen. To 

* Cover's " Folk Songs of Southern India/' p. 125, 
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negleft to do either would be confidered an afiront. 
The bridegroom and his friends provide the 
flaughter cattle for the feaft ; but the guefts bring 
their own milch cows and milkfacks. From four 
or five to fifty head of cattle are flaughtered, accord- 
ing to the wealth and rank of the parties.^ 

In Scotland we meet with diftin^ffc evidence of 
this affembly of the whole village, and it may be 
prefumed that it is not, as a rule, ^ecially mentioned 
by the colleftors of folk-lore, becaufe it apparently 
had not much to do with the queftion. However, 
Mr. Gregorys example is fufficiently ftrong to bear 
out the parallel to the cuftoms juft noted in primi- 
tive fociety. 

*' On an evening ftiortly before the marriage day, 
or on the evening before the marriage, the bride 
and bridegroom fet out in company, often hand in 
hand, to invite the guefts. The bridegroom carries 
a piece of chalk, and if he find the door of any of 
his friends' houies fhut, he makes a crofs on it with 
his chalk. This mark is underftood as an invitation 
to the marriage. A common form of words in 
giving the invitation is : " Ye ken faht's adee the 
mom at twal o'clock. Come our, an fefs a' yir 
oofe wi ye," or, " Come ane, come athegeethir." 
The number of guefts is ufually large, ranging from 
forty to a hundred or a hundred and twenty. On 
the morning of the marriage day, the bride, after 
being decked in bridal array, goes the round of her 
own friends in company with her ' beft maid,' and 
repeats her invitation to fuch as fhe wiihes to be of 

^ MacIean^s " Kaffir Laws and Cuftoms," p. 51. 
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her party. The bridegroom, accompanied by his 
J . ' beft man/does the fame, and repeats his invita- 
tion to thofe he wifhes to be of his party/' * 

In Weftmoreland, and probably the whole north 
of England, it was ufual to invite all the country, 
far and near, to thefe Bridewains or bidden wed- 
dings; and at the appointed time preparations 
were made for a general feaft. Each of the com- 
pany gave (bmething to the bride, who fat with a 
plate upon her knee to receive the company. After 
the marriage ceremony they aU mounted their 
hories and had a race for a ribbon and a pair of 
gloves.* 

Jollie, in his " Manners and Cuftoms of Cumber- 
land," pubiiihed in 181 1, relates almoft the fame 
faAs, the friends of the bride and bridegroom, and 
"often their neighbours'' being invited to the 
wedding.* 

In Ireland a houfe with three contiguous com- 
partments is felefted for a wedding ; the reafbn of 
this is to preferve a diftinftion between the clafTes 
of company expefted. The beft apartment is re- 
ferved for the bride and bridegroom, the prieft and 
piper, and the more opulent and reipeAable guefts, 
as the landlord, his fkmily, and the neighbouring 
gentry, who are always invited, and generally attend 
on thefe occafions. The fecond apartment is appro- 
priated for the neighbours in general ; and the third, 

^ Gregorys «*FolIc-Lore of North-Eaft of Scotland," pp. 
97, 98. 

« Hampfon's " Mcdii iEvi Ktlend.," p. 289. 
* Sec Jollic's " Manners," &c., pp. 39, 40. 
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or an outhoufe, is devoted to the reception of buck- 
haughs, fhulers, and other beggars.^ 

To this fame cuftom of inviting all the commu- 
nity to be prefent, can be referred the origin of our 
church appeal to the congregation upon giving out 
the banns of marriage for the aicertainment of any 
juftcaufe or impediment againft the marriage. The 
voice of the primitive community here (peaks 
through its modem reprefentative. A cuftom in 
St. Kilda illuftrates this. 

" In St. Kilda," fays Martin, " when any two of 
them have agreed to take one another for man 
and wife, the officer who prefides over them ium- 
mons all the inhabitants of both (exes to Chnft's 
Chapel, where being aflembled, he inquires publicly 
if there be any lawful impediment why thefe parties 
fhould not be joined in the bond of matrimony ? 
And if there be no objeftion to the contrary, he 
then inquires of the parties if they are reiblved to 
live together in weal and woe, &c. ? *' * This cere- 
mony is here performed under the village officer — 
a fad which indicates the ancient village right now 
transferred to the church. 

Then we have parallel inftances of the circuit of 
the village being made, in Scotland, Ruffia, and 
Southern India ; and this, again, is a relic of the 
group-aft. 

In one, if not more, of the villages, (ays Mr. 
Gregor, when the marriage takes place in the home 
of the bride, after the rite is concluded, the whole 

1 Croker's "Refcarchcs in the Soath of Ireland," p. 235. 
' Pinkerton, iii., p. 717. 
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of the marriage party makes the circuit of the 
village.^ 

In Ruflia^ too, it may be mentioned that the 
bride is accuftomed to go the round of the village 
with a woman who calls for the fympathy of her 
hearers for the young girl^ whofe care-free exiflence 
is about to be exchanged for the troubles and 
anxieties of married life,' and the key-note ieems to 
me tobefuppliedfrom South-Eaflem Ruffia, where, 
on the eve of marriage, the bride goes the round of 
the village, throwing herlelf on her knees before 
the head of each houfe, and begging his pardon.' 
The Indian cuftom is as follows : — 

The " divendra vimdnafty* or covered car, is in- 
variably ufed in marriage ceremonies as the peculiar 
vehicle for the conveyance of the bride and bride- 
groom around the village. The traditions record 
that the people emigrated five centuries ago in thefe 
'* divendra vimdnan" * 

LafUy, there is the cuflom of holding great 
affemblies of fports and games at weddmgs, which 
again brings the marriage ceremony within the 
category of a village infHtution. Brand gives plenty 
of examples of thi^ but the befl example comes 
from Ireland, where it is connefted with another 
curious cuflom. In King's County, Young records 
that it was the cuflom for a number of country 
neighbours, among the poor people, to fix upon 

» Gregorys " Folk-Lorc of the North-Eaft of Scotland," p. 98. 
' Quoted in Farrer's ** Primitive Manners and Cuftoms/' 
p. 197. • Wd.y p. 200. 

* ''Indian Antiq.," iii., p. 289. 
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ibme young woman that ought, as they think, to be 
married ; they alfo agree upon a young feUow as a 
proper hufband for her ; this determined, they fend 
to the fair one's cabin to inform her that on the 
Sunday following " fhe is to be horfed," that is, 
carried on men's backs/ She muft then provide 
whifky and cider for a treat, as all will pay her a vifit 
after mafs for a hurling match. As feon as Ihe is 
horfed the hurling begins, in which the young 
fellow appointed for her hufband has the eyes of all 
the company fixed upon him. If he comes ofF con- 
queror, he is certainly married to the girl ; but if 
another is vidtorious, he as certainly lofes her, for 
(he is the prize of the viiStor. Thefe trials are not 
always finifhed in one Sunday, they take ibmetimes 
two or three, and the common expreffion when they 
are over is, that " fuch a girl was goal'd." Some- 
times one barony will hurl against another, but a 
mamageable giri is always the prize.* The pccu- 
liar fignificance of the marriage being initiated by 
the "neighbours" and not by the two lovers is 
very remarkable. 

One other important feature of the primitive 
village marriage muft be mentioned, the marriage gift. 
On the occafion of a wedding in Lancafhire, each 
gueft either fent or prefented fome offering of money 
or food.' In this is to be recognized die common 
meal, fo important an item of primitive fbciety, as 

^ This cuftom is to be met with among the North Ame- 
rican Indians. See "American Ethnology/' iii., 354. 
• Pinkerton, iii., p. 860. 
' Harland and Wilkinfon's " Lancaihire Folk-Lore," p. 264. 
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we have already feen. In a previous chapter it has 
been noted how the community at large built the 
houfe for the newly-married couple ; and, in addi* 
tion to thefe ads of the community, {o curioufly 
and iignificantly preferved in modem local cuftoms, 
there is the general contribution to the domeftic 
neceflities of the new owners of a homeftead. The 
marriage gift, as known to the higher grades of 
fociety, has ]ittle in common, perhaps, with the 
primitive original from which it is derived ; but if 
we turn, as folk-lore always bids us turn, to the 
poor and to the outlying diftrifts of our ifland- 
home, we find the clue to this primitive original. 
There are many escamples known to folk-lore where 
the bride and bridegroom begin life upon the accu* 
mulated contributions of fellow-villagers. Already 
from the Iriih example quoted above from Sir 
Henry Piers we have fome evidence of this ; but, 
perhaps, one of the moft curious examples and one 
moft perfed in detail is that fupplied from an old 
journal of the time of Charles II., extra6b from 
which have been printed in Tranfaftions of the Kil- 
kenny Archaeological Society. I quote the follow- 
ing verbatim et literatim:'^ 

" The very better fort of old Irifti that are under 
fome cloud or indeed in tolerable good condition 
are wont upon the matching of a daughter, in order 
to it, to go up and down and beg for a twelve- 
month beforehand after this manner to rayfe her 
porcon. 

** I**. The perfon to be married, fometimes her 
mother, w*^ her a fort of gentlewoman, a ipeaker. 
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two to drive the cattle, and a wuting mayde^ hard 
to be diftinguiihed from her miftreis ¥rith a draggled 
tayle, thefe all enter the houie, iitt down on the 
ftooles and benches according to their difiinAions 
without uttering one word for above an hour or 
two. Then the attendant (peaker rifeth and after 
a falute or honour made, he or (he after a (hort 
introduftio by the way of a (peache deiire a Coonagh 
fprea, which being interpreted is an help for a 
porcon, viz. ibmething to bring about a marriage. 
So lately a perfon of quality, but not of condition 
gott for her daughter {even or eight fcore collops 
(head of cattle (b called), the vulgar are afrayd to 
deny and give each a cow or yearling, calf, fheep, 
or the like. The fcullogues or comon fort alio 
mump, but not with the fame formality and pro- 
cure fheep, lambs, piggs, geefe, turkeys, &c Yett 
with them a marriage is never compleated untill 
they have an iron pott, gridiron, hutch, an Iriih 
cheft (b called, and a caddow or rugg or blankett. 
The giving of ten fhUlings Engliih anfwers a 
collop." * 

To conclude the interefting and inftruAive iiib- 
jeft of marriage ceremonies, I will note fome ana- 
logies between iavage and Englifh cuftoms which 
cannot be grouped under the headings already 
given ; they reprefent the ilraggling fcraps of the 
primitive village cuftoms which have come down to 
us without any definite place in the group-aft. 

Among the Bajantri Korawa, in marrying, at the 
hour pronounced to be fortunate, the bride and bride- 
1 "KUkcxmy Arch. Soc./* i. (N.S.), pp. 183, 184. 
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groom fineared with turmeric are ieated on the 
ground, and a circle drawn with rice around them. 
For five days the muficians attend before the door, 
and the whole concludes by the neighbours gather- 
ing round and iprinkling a few grains from the rice 
circle over the couple.* 

1 have particularly recorded this curious cuftom 
becaufe Mr. Lang, in mentioning the cuftom of the 
ancient Greeks daubing their naked bodies with 
clay and dirt in the Dionyfiac myfteries, quotes a 
cuftom from Auftralia and Africa very fimilar to 
the Greek, and then obferves : — ^ Will any one fay 
that the dirty practice of the Greeks was an inven- 
tion of their own civilization, and that black fellows 
and negroes retain this, and not much elfe, from a 
culture which they once ihared with Aryans ? Or 
is it not more probable that a rite, originally favage, 
was not difcarded by the Greeks as they pafled 
from favagery to civUization ? This example has 
not, to my knowledge, any counterpart in modem 
folk-lore."* Afking exaftly the fame queftions 
about the daubing of the bridegroom among the 
migratory tribes of Central India, I will add the 
counterpart in modern folk-lore. 

On the evening before the marriage, fays Mr. 
Gregor, there was the " feet-wafhing." A few of 
the bridegroom's moft intimate friends aftembled at 
his houfe, when a large tub was brought forward 
and nearly filled with water. The bridegroom was 

^ *^ Journal Aiiatic Soc. of Bengal " (Migratory Tribes of 
Central India), ziii., pt. L, p. lo. 

2 Preface to " Folk-Lore Record," ii. 
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ffaipped of (hoes and ftockings, and his feet and 
legs were plunged in die water. One feized a 
beibm, and began to rub them luftily, while another 
was bufy befinearing them with foot or fhoe-black- 
ing, and a third was praftifing fome other vagary/ 
If the wafhing of feet is to be confidered, there are 
many parallels, one of which I may perhaps mention. 
Among the Koragars the bride and brid^rcxim 
take a cold water bath.' 

The Afghans have a cuftom, common in Wales, 
where it is called ** bundling.'* The Afghans call 
it *' Namzad bazee," or ** betrothal game." * 

It was formerly a cuftom obferved both in France 
and England for the man to give the woman he 
efpouied a betrothing-penny as eameft-money of 
her purchafe. One of thefe finall pieces of fiJver is 
figured in the " Arclueologia *' (vol. xvii., p, 1 24). 
It is infcribed with the words " Denirs de fey pour 
epoufer ; " and on one fide is engraved a heart be- 
tween two hands, and on the other two fleurs de lis. 
This appears fomething like the bride-price of 
ancient fociety. But without going into this wide- 
^read cuftom, the form of it above mentioned is to 
be found elfewhere than in England. Amoi^ 
the Coorgs the bride being led in to her father's 
kitchen and placed upon a chair, the bridegroom, 
among other ceremonies, ** gives her a litde 
money." * Among the Koragars alfo many cuftoiiw 

1 " Folk-Lorc of the North-Eaft of Scotland," p. 90. 

^ "Indian Antiq.," iii., 196. 

• " Journ. Afiatic Soc, Bengal/' xiv., p. 447. 

^ Govcr's «* Folk Songs of Southern India, ** p. 127. 
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are fimilar, and the bridegroom gives the bride '^ two 
lilver pieces/' ^ 

It is cuftomary at a marriage in South China for 
the bride to prefent her huiband with a pair of 
fhoes. Now, in a work publifhed in 1640 (Eng- 
land), mention is made of an ancient cuftom, '* when 
at any time a couple were married the ible of the 
bridegroom's (hoe was laid on the bride's head," ' 
and no doubt the gift and the aAion embody a 
fimilar idea — ^the power of the hufband. 

In China marriages are forbidden between people 
of the fame family-name, and the fame idea is ex- 
prefled in old rhyme : — 

** If you change the name and not the letter, 

You change for the worfe and not for the better/' ' 

I now wifli to gather up the various cuftoms with 
which we have been dealing in their feparate ftate, 
and fee if there is not ibme hiftorical anfwer to the 
queftion — how do we know that thefe items, now 
fcattered over many different diftrifts in all parts of 
the Britifh Ifles, may be grouped together as relics 
of an original village marriage ? It may be faid 
that the inftances of bride capture do not fit in with 
the inflances of invitation to the whole village, with 
the parade round the village, with the marriage gifts, 
and fb on — that if the one has defcended from the 
original village ceremony, the others mufl have been 

^ ''Indian Antiquary," iii., p. 196. 

« Dennys* "Folk-Lore of China," p. 18. See Thrupp's 
''Anglo-Saxon Home/' pp. 51, 52. 

' Dennys' "Folk-Lore of China," p. 19, and Henderfon's 
" Polk-Lore of the North-Eaft of Scotland/' p. 41. 
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derived from other (burces. But without ftaying 
to anfwer thefe proportions by any theoretical refto- 
ration of the village ceremony, I think I can anfwer 
it at once by an hiftorical reftoration. I fhall have 
to go to the village of Lorraine for this typical village 
marriage, but there is no fcientific objeftion to this. 
My proportion is, in (hort, that while we have fuc- 
ceeded in gathering together many of the loft fea- 
tures of the village marriage as it once exifted in 
England, this reftoration has left the pifture in a 
ibmewhat patchwork condition. We have not been 
able to put our finger upon a perfeft or very nearly 
perfeft example of the village marri^e, but have 
fimply gathered up from various ifolated diftridb 
many of its moft eflential features. But here the 
right to bind thefe many ifolations together, and to 
call them a imity, is not given to us from Engliih 
folk-lore. Step on to the neighbour-land of France, 
however, and fee what we meet with there. It 
comes to us in the ftiape of a narrative by an eye- 
witnefs of a rural wedding in Lorraine, the com- 
plete record of which I have reprinted in the '^ Folk- 
Lore Record," vol. iii., as it appeared in its original 
form in the ** Englifhwoman's Domeftic Magazine." 
This is truly a remarkable ceremony. It gives the 
real pifture of all that has been previoufly faid, and 
places at once in full completenefs the marriage 
ceremony as an original village inftitution — a part of 
the village politics and as eflentially a public adt of 
intereft to all the members of the community as any 
other branch of the village life. We meet with 
almoft all the features I have treated of, and as I 
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place it in an abridged form in its place here as a 
relic of the primitive village life of the Aryan worlds 
it will be found to fit in admirably with all that we 
know of that diftindive and ftrongly vital organiza- 
tion. I will go through the Lorraine example ftage 
by ftage as it is given in the original, and it will 
ibon be feen how it gathers together many of the 
iiblated cuftoms we have been {peaking of. 

The parents of the bride^ their daughter, the 
bridegroom, and their immediate relatives, proceeded 
together to give the invitation to neighbours. This 
was accompliflied in the following manner : — The 
father of the bride firft attached to the mantelpiece 
a sprig of laurel, bedecked with blue and scarlet 
ribbons, called l* exploit ^ or letter of invitation ; and 
next he courteoufly handed to each of the houfe- 
hold a crpis^ compoied of blue and fcarlet ribbons, 
which formed, as it were, the cards of admiflion, 
and were to be worn at the marriage by the males 
at their button-holes and the females in their caps. 
Then the good man^ in fet terms, folicited the plea- 
fure of the prefence of the mafter and miftrefs of 
the houie, with all their compatey — that is to fay, all 
their relations, friends, and fervants — to the " bene- 
Jiff ion, thefeaft^ the dance ^ and all Jubfequent feftivi- 
ties;** but, notwithftanding the comprehenfiveneis 
of this invitation, which is repeated at every decent 
eftabliftiment in the village, cuftom requires that 
only two individuals of a iamily fhall avail them- 
ielves of the bridefather's liberality. All the parties 
then bowed and curtfied, and retired. 

Towards evening, on the day before the marriage. 
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the bride^s mother ailembled in her hoafe three of 
her neighbouring goffips, matrons who were rigid 
confenrators of ancient ufage, of apt memory, and 
undoubted fluency of didfcion, fix or feven maidens, 
and double the number of ftalwart youths, who 
formed the body-guard of the bride, with the all- 
important Bazoulan. 

When the deftined defenders of the bride with- 
drew into the farmhoufe, they forthwith clofed all 
the doors and windows, and barricaded every place 
of entry with drawers, tables, chairs, planks, ftools, 
and logs of wood, as if the peaceful dwelling had 
been an important outpoft, fortified ib as to det^n 
an invading force until the arrival of the main 
body of an army. As foon as this was accom- 
pliihed, the diftant noife of finging, laughingi firing 
of guns, and ihouting, accompanied with ftirring 
marches on feveral ruftic inftruments, announced the 
approach of the band of the bridegroom, who came 
in the guife of the Paladins of old to win his bride 
by doughty deeds of arms. 

Suddenly the minftrels ftruck up a pas de charity 
the flormers poured into the yard with one wild 
" Hurrah," under cover of a general difcharge of 
mufketry ; and the fcene was aded in fuch an ad- 
mirable manner that a ftranger, unaware of the 
true fads, would have thought the farmhoufe was 
in real danger from a band of lawlefs, defperate 
marauders. 

When the oppofing camps were thus fairly in 
prefence of each other, a lull took place ; and one of 
the band reprefenting at once, herald, bard, and 
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fpokefinan of the bridegrcx>m, came out from the 
ranks, marched majeftically with all the pomp and 
pride of office to the houfe-door^ and called a parley, 
which being granted, the Bazoulan afcended to the 
loft at the top of the houfe, which is ufed univerfally 
in French farms as a dep6t for grain, and on his 
opening a fmall trap for the admiffion of light in the 
large door, through which the fheaves are pitched 
or hoifted up, the following dialogue enfued in the 
quaint patois and antique poetical expreffions of 
the country, which it is impoffible adequately to 
tranflate : — 

Bridegroom. My good, kind friends, dear fellow 
parifliioners and goffips, open your hofpitable doors 
to your poor brethren, prefently in abiblute diftrefs. 

Bazoulan. Who are you, firrah, who take the 
liberty of calling us your fellow pariihioners ? Go 
thy way, malapert, for we know thee not. 

Bridegroom. Fair Sir, we are good men and true, 
but in much mifery and great trouble for the nonce. 
Have pity on us for the fake of the Virgin Queen. 
The fnow falls faft ; we have toiled our weary way 
{o long and far that our ihoes are utterly worn out, 
and our bleeding feet are freezing to the ground 
Open, I pray you, maidens fweet, left you would 
behold a band of pilgrims periih from deftitution at 
your doors. 

Bazoulan. Ah, ah! and you think to come 
roxmd us with your quirks fo eafily ! Away with 
ye, thieves and robbers as ye are ! Carry your idle 
tales elfewhere, for we are upon our guard, and ye 
come not vnthin our doors to-night. (This firm 

Q 
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afleveration was received with a fliout of applauie 
from the valorous defenders.) 

Bridegroom. Take pity on us ftiU, kind Sirs, 
though your (harp wit has perceived we are not 
pilgrims as we afTumed to be. We are honeft 
labourers, who have had the ill-luck to find (bme 
game on the fquire's preferves ; the keepers and the 
conftables are in hot purfuit of us^ and clofe upon 
our heels, and fhould you not admit us we fliall 
linger out the remainder of our days in jail. 

Bazoulan. How know we that ye are what ye 
fay ? You have told us one untruth already. 

Bridegroom. Open a window or a door^ and we 
-mW (how you the fat buck we have killed. 

Bazoulan. Are you there with your fchemes, my 
mailer? Not quite fuch a fool as that, though! 
Show me the game, that I may fee the truth of what 
ye fay. 

At this point of the difcuflion a young man of 
great height and herculean form came forth from 
the group, and lifted up to the loft^oor a heavy 
iron (pit, on the top of which a plucked and roafted 
goo(e was impaled, ornamented with (everal devices 
of ftraw and ribbons interweaved. The Bazoulan^ 
however, was not to be betrayed into any demon- 
ftration of confidence by opening the loft-door 
through which the aflailants might have entered by 
a coup-de-maifiy but he quietly pafTed his arm 
out of the round air-hole through which he had 
been (peaking, affedbed to touch the goo(e with his 
hand, cried out that it was neither buck, nor doe, 
nor partridge, quail nor rabbit, and indignantly bade 
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the befiegers cany their falie (ayings to fome other 
market 

This was fuppofed to tax the temper of the bride- 
groom over much ; the fpit and goofe were inftantly 
withdrawn; the herald announced that fince the 
doors were not opened to them of free good-will^ 
they would fight their way in forthwith ; the bride- 
groom's band raifed a fliout of exultation at the 
courfe propofed, another volley of fire-arms rent the 
air^ the BazouJan laughed derifively, clofed the little 
trap-door with a bang, and icrambled down the 
ftairs to the kitchen ; whereupon the youths and 
maidens joined hand-in-hand, damping and dancing 
to their own voices ; the parents of the bride and 
their attendants fcreamed defiance to the invaders 
with ^ the power of their fhrilly lungs. On the 
other hand, the befiegers pretended to be imbued 
with all the ferocity incidental to a night-aflault 
upon a town devoted to the atrocities of pillage; 
they fired innocuous blank cartridges through the 
locks, battered the walls with heavy beams of wood, 
(hook the outfide blinds with the greateft violence, 
fhouting all the while with the greateft energy, but 
ftill the garrifbn made good their defence, and the 
fortrefs was intaft. Had any one of the bride- 
groom's party been able to penetrate through an 
unguarded avenue into the houfe, and place the 
fpit upon the hearth^ the Bazoulan would have 
furrendered at cUfcretion, the bride been yielded up, 
a willing captive, to her future lord, and the play 
been efiFedually played out ; but in this inftance no 
precaution had been neglefted, and, amidft all the 
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duft^ excitement noife, and fmoke, no one dared 
to violate the ufages that had been handed down 
for centuries from fire to fon, until the precife 
moment for reforting to friendly force ihould have 
arrived. 

At length the fimulation of afTault was thought 
to have been carried far and long enough; the 
herald of the bridegroom*s party called a truce, the 
Bazoulan accepted it, and, mounting again to his 
old poft in the granary, taunted his enemies with 
their failure in attacking his fortified pofition, and 
then, afl^ing to take pity upon them, propofed 
terms, by a ftrift compliance with which they 
fhould gain admittance into the farmhoufe. Thus 
was the convention entered into— 

Bridegroom. What muft we do to gain admiffion 
to your hearth ? Speak, noble commandant. 

Bazoulan. You mufi: fing a verfe or a line of a 
fong unknown to us in this houie, and which none 
in it can go on with in reply. 

Bridegroom. Be it fo, my friends; and now for 
the trial of our (kill : — ^ Six months ago, in the 
fweet fpnng-time '' 

" As I roamed o'er the meads {o green,** the 
Bazoulan broke in with a ftentorian voice. Why, 
fellow, you are laughing at us when you fing fuch 
a common ftrain. 

Bridegroom. *'A bonnie maiden of high de- 
gree 

Bazoulan. " Fell in love with a lowly youth/* 
Pafe on to another, good man, for we flop you in 
that at the very firft line. 
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Bridegroom. Will this do, then ? " From the 
market of Nantes, as I returned '* 

Bazoulan. " Tired to death with the wearifome 
way.*' As old as our grandmothers I Something 
newer, I pray you. 

Bridegroom. " Adown the banks of the golden 
Loire " 

Bazoulan. " With Phyllis as I ftrayed." Go to, 
go to ; the little children fing it at our doors. 

In this manner the cantatory ftrife lafted a full 
hour, and poffibly might have endured throughout 
the mght, for the antagonifts were admirably (killed 
in thefe ancient lays chanted by '' the fpinfters and 
the knitters in the fun," their memories were won- 
derfully accurate and their repertories feemed inex- 
hauftible. Occafionally the Bazoulan would permit 
his opponents to go through twenty or thirty verfes 
of fbme old romance without interruption, and then, 
when the bridegroom and his companions were 
congratulating themfelves upon their viftory, he 
would come in with the fir ft line of the laft ftrophe, 
and jeeringly tell the finger that he need not fatigue 
himfelf agdn with finging fo long a fbng. The 
bridegroom perceived at laft that he could not win, 
fo he acknowledged himfelf vanquifhed with a 
good grace, and the adverfe groups proceeded to 
the " Chaunt of the Livrees" which is always 
fung in fblemn, dirge-like time. It commences in 
the following manner by the bafTes without the 
houfe : — 

** Open, Marie, for a hufband young 
Cometh thy love to win ; 
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The rain falls fail, and the winds blow cold. 
Open, and let him in." 

To which the women in the i»terior replied:— 

" My father's away, and my mother in bed — 
I prithee no longer flay ; 
You cannot come in at this hour of the night, 
Germain, go hence away ! ^ 

The men then took up their firft three lines of 
the firft verfe, varying the fourth line by naming 
one of the prefents — a neckerchief, &c. — that the 
bridegroom had prepared for his beloved, until the 
whole of the articles compofing the humble corbeilU 
of the bride were gone through — ^ribbons, aprons, a 
gold crofe, dreffes, laces, and even pies ; but ftill the 
matrons remained inexorable until the bridefinen 
had recourfe to the firft couplet again, when, at the 
mention of the word " huft)and," all the females 
uttered a fimultaneous cry ; and it was decided that 
the bridegroom fliould come in. 

Immediately the " defenders of the hearth " 
ranged themfelves acrofs the room immediately 
oppofite the door, the girls withdrew with the bride 
to another room ; the farmer, his daoie, and her 
goffips, formed a corps de referve before the fire- 
place, the Bazoulan removed the light crofe-bar o( 
wood that faftened the door, threw it wide open, 
and the afTailants rufhed tumultuoufly, fpeaking in 
military faftiion, into the body of the place. 

The point of honour involving the viftory was 
to place the goofe upon the hearth ; fo the ftandard- 
bearer, furrounded by his body-guard, ftrove man- 
fully to gain his objeft, and the champions of the 
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defence battled as luftily to defeat his end. With 
the exception of abftaining from blows given with 
the clenched fift or open hand, it was, tp all intents 
and purpofes, a veritable combat ; die young men 
exerted their mufcular powers to the fuUeft extent 
in accomplifhing their objeft ; they pufhed, wreftled, 
ftruggled, and occaiionally threw each other down ; 
ibme at times were prefTed (o hard againfl the wall 
that they could fcarcely breathe; the hands of 
feveral bled freely from coming in rude contaft with 
the iharp-pointed ipit, which bent like an afpen twig 
within the vigorous graip of both the aiTailants and 
defenders ; until in accordance with a preconcerted 
plan the bridegroom's herald ftole unobferved from 
the room during the '* fteady current of the fight," 
mounted the flairs to the loft, fecured the door,' 
fcrambled upon the roof, defcended the wide chim- 
ney without being perceived by the garrifon, whofe 
backs were necefTarily placed towards it ; and as at 
the very moment he appeared the tall ftandard- 
bearer tore his ipit with one gigantic effort from the 
hands of thofe who clutched it, and extended it 
above their heads towards the herald, the latter 
fnatched the goofe from off it^ and, with a yell of 
triumph, placed it upon the hearth. 

As with the magic wave df an enchanter's wand 
the noify ftrife was hufhed. The goal was gained, 
the fhaft had hit its mark, and the goofe refled 
peacefully upon the hearth between the maflive 
andirons where none dared to touch it One of them 
feized a fmall fheaf of flraw, placed a few flalks 
round the bird, and lighted them, making pretence 
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to roaft it, according to the infallible routine pre- 
fcribed on thefe occafions. 

In the meantime, four low figures, drefled alike 
in white like fhceted ghofts, were fmuggled myfte- 
rioufly into one comer of the room furrounded by 
the bride's godmother, her aunts, and the other 
girls, placed upon a bench, where they were inftantly 
covered with a large white cloth. Thefe " phan- 
toms pale " were th* bride and three of her young 
companions (eleded from their being precifely of 
the fame ftature as herielf ; and the peaks of their 
caps of ceremony were adjufted exaftly to the fame 
height, the objeA being to render it impoffible for 
the bridegroom to diftinguifli one from the other of 
the girls in the further trial he was to undergo be- 
fore he fhould be deemed to have fairly won his 
bride. 

Thefe preparations being made, the Bazoulan 
marfhalled all the young men in a femicircle with 
the bridegroom in the centre, fomewhat in advance, 
and marched them flowly towards the bench on 
which the girls were feated. Arrived there, he 
placed a fmall ofier fwitch in the bridegroom's hand, 
direding him to touch with it the figure beneath the 
cloth he thought his future wife, informing him at 
the (ame time that if he were fuccefsful on the firft 
eflay he would be entitled to lead off the ball with 
her, and be her partner without change ; but if he 
failed he muft remain contented with dancing with 
other maidens through the night 

After a flight hefitation the enamoured farmer 
reconmiended himfelf to his patron faint, extended 
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the wand, and had the happinefs to touch the 
bride's forehead ; ftie immediately threw the cloth 
from her, and was led by him into the centre of the 
room to commence the dance, which lafted without 
intermiffion until the bell of the village clock ftruck 
midnight, and then all the guefts withdrew to their 
relpeftive homes. 

At eight o'clock the following morning the pap- 
ties invited to the marriage aflembled, arrayed in all 
their beft, at the bridegroom's farm, and all having 
partaken of a hearty breaks, the bridegroom pro- 
ceeded to the bride's houfe, and led back his blufh- 
mg bride in triimiph to his own. The cortege was 
then formed, headed by a band of rural muficians, 
and proceeded to the church. 

The religious rites differed in no wife from tho(e 
invariably performed at weddings, except that at a 
particular period of the fervice the bridegroom 
placed thirteen pieces of iilver in the bride's hand ; 
this ceremony is ftyled " the Offering." The pro- 
ceffion then returned to the bridegroom's farm, 
where a fubflantial liberal repafl was prepared, and 
dancing, finging, and ruftic games conftituted the 
feftivities until the witching hour of night again 
fummoned the revellers to depart. 

On the third morning of thefe peculiar cuftoms 
the friends and relations of the newly-married 
couple met at breakfaft, and then commenced the 
ceremony of ** the cabbage," the moft fingular of all 
the primitive cuftoms of Lorraine : it was the 
crowning ceremony of the myftic "cabbage." A 
rural band of muficians marched at the head of the 
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ptx>ceflion at a ftately^ funereal pace, towards the 
kitchen-garden of the young wife's parents. Next 
came the *' gardener/' carrying a ^ade and wicker- 
bafket filled with earth, feated in a hand-barrow, 
borne on the fhoulders of four ftrong men ; his wife 
followed, accompanied by the elders of the village, 
and then came the guefts who were bidden to the 
wedding, two and two. When the garden was 
attained, the beds of cabbages were carefully in- 
fpefted, the council of the ancients was held to deter- 
mine the fuperiority of the plants ; and when one 
of Patagonian dimenfions was feleAed, the " Pagan" 
attached his cord to the ftem, and retired as hi 
back as the extent of the rope would permit him, 
whilft the " wife " remained by the ** cabbage " to 
guard againft its fuftaining injury in its removal 
from the bofbm of its mother earth. 

During this operation, which was condufted with 
the greateft care, fb as not to injure the cabbage- 
roots, the vlfitors and children amufed themfelves 
with pelting each other, in a jocular manner, with 
fmall clods of earth, ftyled the " baptifm of the 
foil," i^hich every perfon muft go through at wed- 
dings, were he a bifliop or prince of the blood royal ; 
and at the end of a quarter of an hour, at a given 
fignal, the "gardener" pulled the cord, and the 
cabbage was received unharmed in the *^ wife's " 
apron, amidft the vociferous fhouts of the ipec- 
tators. 

The bafket was then brought, and the cabbage 
planted in it with the utmoft mock folemnity ; the 
earth was prefTed gently round its roots. It was 
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iuflained in a perfeftly upright portion by three 
fticks, tied with bafs, in the fame way as florifts 
(upport their choiceft flowers ; rofy-cheeked apples^ 
on the tops of other fticks, and fprigs of thyme and 
laurel, covered with ribbons and little flags, were 
ftuck around it, and it was placed in the barrow, 
which was again hoifted on the men's flioulders, 
whilft: the " Pagan " walked by the fide, to fee that 
no mifhap befell it in its tranfmiflion to the bride- 
groom's houfe. 

But when the proceflion arrived at the bride- 
groom's door, an imaginary obftade to their entiunce 
prefented itfelf. The bearers of the barrow feigned 
to tremble and bend beneath their burden, and to 
come to a fudden halt, then they advanced and re- 
coiled, as if fbme powerful but invifible hand re- 
pelled them; whilfl: the guefts uttered words of 
advice and encouragement, fuch as ** Gently now, 
lads, — the gate is too narrow. A little to the right ! 
Now with a will, and altogether ! that's it ! " &c. 

This is typical of the laft load of wheat of an 
abundant harveft, 9cj[\tA,^^gerbandey crowned with 
flowers and ribbons, being drawn by the oxen from 
the field, and pafiing with difiSiculty through the 
triumphal arch at the entrance of the farmer's full 
ftack-yard. 

When this obftacle was fuppofed to be overcome 
the " Pagan " looked around him attentively to find 
the higheft point of the premifes — chimney, dove- 
cot, or gable-end — on which he was bound to place 
the bafket with the cabbage, at the riik of even 
breaking his neck in the attempt. In this inftance 
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the roof of the houfe was attained ; and the earth 
in the bafket having been moiftened with a Jug of 
wine, the cabbage was left to the influence of the 
ikies, with a final fhout and the difcharge of all the 
fire-arms in the band. 

Similar forms were obferved in digging up and 
tranfplanting a vegetable from the bridegroom s 
garden, and carrying it to the former refidence of 
his wife ; for much importance is attached to the 
flourifhing or immediate decadence of the humble 
plants as in it is involved, according to the matronly 
legendary lore, the happinefe of the newly-married 
pair, in fo far as it may be conftituted by the prc- 
ience of numerous future little finiling faces round 
their ample hearth. 

What are we to fay of this curious and compre- 
henfive rural wedding? That it is eflentially a 
village ceremony is the main feature of its charac- 
teriftics. We have here in this one fingle example 
the bride-capture, where the village took the part 
of the bride or the bridegroom ; we have the figni- 
ficant defence of the hearth, and, if I miftake not, 
the facrifice of the goofe there ; we have the bride- 
price; we have the defence of the bridegroom's 
threftiold ; we have the " baptifm of foil,*' and the 
peculiar ceremony of the cabbage which im'tiated the 
bride into her new home. All this is fet forth in 
peculiar exaftitude, and it helps to reclaim to their 
loft home the many fragments into which the viUs^e 
marriage in England has been broken by the couHe 
of ages. 
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How clearly all thefe cuftoms may be refolved 
into a fpecies of village law, and hence as relics of 
early village law^ may be feen by a glance at ibme 
of the rural laws of courtfliip and marriage in fome 
of the lefs important European States. Thus we are 
told that " they are by no means the fame through- 
out Bavaria. Indeed, each diftrid:, and (bmetimes 
each village, has its own matrimonial code, as it has 
its eipecial fumptuary laws^ and its inhabitants would 
no more venture to defy the one than they would 
dare to infringe the other. But a certain iimilarity 
of ideas pervades the whole arrangement. In the 
firft place5 the bride is not fuppofed to be an aAive, 
icarcely a confenting party in the negotiations, which 
are indeed of a moft bufinefs-like kind, and are 
ufually committed by the bridegroom to a perfbn 
hired for the purpofe — a profeffional beft-man, 
whofe office, the infignia of which is a hooked flick, 
is to obtain the bride and her dowry, to invite the 
guefts to the wedding, alfo to obtain from them as 
many gifts as poffible for the new menage^ and the 
couHe of the feftivities on' the days both preceding 
and following the marriage, for wedding feafts in 
rural Bavaria fometimes drag their long courfe over 
a whole week. A very common preliminary of 
marri^ in thefe diftri<5ts is for the lover or his beft- 
man to offer the maiden a cup of wine. If fhe 
accepts, which fhe never does except under proteft, 
her confent is confidered to be given. It is thought 
a fecial fign of ill-luck if any of the wine is fpilt 
on this occafion. It is alfo a common fuperftition 
that it is unlucky for a girl to accept an offer of 
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marriage made under a roof, io the would-be bride- 
groom, or his reprefentative, has to catch her widi 
his beaker of wine in the open. Before the mar- 
riage is decided on, a vifit of infpedHon is made 
to the houies of the bride and bridegroom's re- 
latives by the parents of each. This is a very 
fblemn matter, and involves not only the future of 
the young couples, but the credit of two entire 
families, and an amount of fcrubbing and icouring, 
mending and (etting to rights, which we can but 
dimly imagine, and which certainly does much to 
try both the finews and the tempers of the two 
future mothers-in-law. During thefe vifits it ]s 
ufual for the beft-man to be in attendance, and to 
enliven the (bene by a running conmientary on the 
bleflings and advantages of the life matrimonial." 
There is not much more to fay now of thefe cuf- 
toms of to-day and of days i^ back in the paft. 
The relics of early village life which I have 
attempted to coiled: together in thefe pages in iiluP 
tration of the many remarkable parallels between 
Englifli folk-lore and favage cuftom have coniiftetitly 
borne towards one centre point — ^the i>uilding up 
of the old Aryan houfe-faith. As in agricultural 
matters nature-worfhip gave way to the houfc- 
religion, (b in (bcial matters the communal marriage 
gave way to the family marriage, and that, too, 
through the influence of the houfe religion. The 
remarkable grouping of marriage cuftoms proclaims 
that the houfe-faith penetrated into the old com- 
munal life, and eftabliflied a point beyond which 
community of life was not to go. The village rites 
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of the marriage ceremony as gathered together in this 
chapter are purely focial in all their afpefts; the link 
that conneAs them with the religious marriage cere- 
mony of to-day (with which they have apparently fo 
little to do) is that portion of the ancient rite which 
was enaded before die houfe-altar, the facred hearth ; 
and this portion was wrung from the purely com- 
muniftic life of primitive man by the encroachment 
of the worlhip of the domeftic hearth, the chiefeft 
and brighteft feature in early village life. If, there- 
fore, thefe fhort chapters of a very important and 
exteniive fubjed enable us to give a certain diftinc- 
tivenefs to our retrofpedion of ages long fince gone 
by, if with the fragments we have examined and 
placed together, we have been able to reftore a 
mofaic-like portion of the pifture of paft times, 
there appears to be very good ground for hoping 
that ftill further refearches into the subjeds here dealt 
with, and into fubjefts not dealt with though equally 
belonging to early village life, will enable us gradu- 
ally to complete and make perfed a portion of hif- 
tory which has hitherto been loft to us. But it 
muft ever be borne in mind that this hiftory has no 
other records than what it has received from the 
undying memories, the fteadfaft faith, the fuper- 
ftitious reverence of generation after generation 
who have remembered and believed and feared all 
that their fathers had remembered and believed and 
feared. 
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